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INTERNATION KL (MUSICAL 1 AND 
Be B School Ryiions Secured 


4 Carnegie Hall, New York 




















j. HK. b' SPA ‘ 
ACHR OF SINGING 


to America October Ist. 
re a House Building, 
York 








M. F. || PRT SCHOOL 
ee ae 
aa M sean) Tonatiing for church ole 
Add: yn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





DAVID 
WOCAL STUDIOS 

Studie Building, 58 West 57th Street. 
Phone: Circle 2297 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 










607.608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ove Main Street, Orange, ° 
+ 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FUORENCE mREfE JONES 
\JOLIN INSTRUCTION 
bis ipeitden | Given at Iwreevats 
—— iNest 86th Street, New York 


T eer Schuyler 6359 















Toe 
RDON ROBINSON 
rH ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Stross, New York 
Phone; Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Septies 939 Eighth Avenue 
w York City 


aasbones Circle 6130 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member, re rican Aeademy of Teachers of Singing 
4 East 624 Street, New York City 


—- 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metrapsines Overs Company 


ll accept pupils 
668 West End Py ise New York City 


Telephone: Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
Teacher or Vi0Liw Oracustaa Conpuctor 


Studio: 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y, (Wet. 4-7) 
tLike InstiruTe or Mu 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn “Y. 
*‘Gottlied Ensemble” 





Symphoni 
Community Orchestra 
Chambe’ Music 


Address to er 8th: Momeoan Laz, XY. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 F ety tte 2180"Bataate "Av. Bogen. Y. 


a ae 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
yas Exert — eae _ maps 


Sop. 0 or Season 1923-2 
70 J a ‘st West 57th + alll 
ew York City 


AEF ck Circle 1472 


THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Consente -Sorene aaron 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, Noo York 
ne: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 








Singing. Voice trials by app 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


Ton 1425 Broadwa 
STUDIOS 335 Fort Washington ie | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT POFRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa: 
Metropulitan Opera House Building, i. 
Phone: 2634 Pen 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West’ 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 





Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City 





= 





FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacn ror Concert ano Overatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


ose tt 502 Carnegie Hall ' . 
Studios { $0 West ath Street’ { New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 Vitoset Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY, 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Coacnine ann Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist 7" . usical Director, Harlem, New 

Presbyterian Church. 
127 war" 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner oF Piano anp CompositTion 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Agvensed, Studen 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RuesspercG, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Relngehe-—Claselcn: Scharwenka 
—Style; ba yb weg Py | > he fl mane ee Sra 
men . ow York | of 
Riverside Drive, Sen ephone: FE ng sess 
“renee ar rranged to suit t individual requirements, 

150th Street. 


Perso est 
Tel lephone: Audubon 1530 








CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





ESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue New York 


Phone: Endicott. 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIRL SEY GEORGES J ABLANOTE, 


DIA LYPKOVS 
132 West Mires oeces Pe ee New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 





601 Carnegie Hall  : New York 
J. Cartall, Beer. 
LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAN D> 
ENOR 
Master a Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: ‘Autiend 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin, 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 778 Moraingside 
In Summit Mondays 
(Stamford and New Caan’ Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New Yorx: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxiyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL MASTER coe gs 
In Europe June until October, 


Address: Tue Harpinc Hote.— 
203 West 54th Seat, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th ae ag New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 





Elementary and Advanced Si iam 
Oratorio and Song R wo i 











Sede es 


ed IF See, 











January 3, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


cag ART ta va, 


Celovand nvenble, Playing 


307 W West 90th St, New York 


¢ MARGOLIS carme 


E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-D:EHLIz 


zat Ny See 
ae io 30 Ww i Sty Ne 7 Gort 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managemest: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Gotel 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phene 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Hesls 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO Fentress yoIce CULTURE 


6 yer sag so Coaching 
Cer. 9 BROADWAY, Tew YORK 
Puonsz Firzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 
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PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


“Not all may become stipes, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,'<23"s,21. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Fostiyhvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH. 
Conductor ae Choral reney | 
1227 Kimball Bullding - icago 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secret: 











MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


— ce Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Concert, Oratoric and Opera 

Coachtagye Gite Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and eqperiqnes guaran mt 

Voice trials by epbelenenene only. =e 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 








1425 Broadway, New York City 
RALPH GOX 
COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 
s$NOLD fn. 


UZOg<> 


Masical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


JANET BUSH-HECHT 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Singing on tour 


JOYOUS YOUTH 
A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 

NCERT SONG 
my Montclair, New Jersey 








COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 


Pupils taught from beginning 
to final preparation for operat- 
ic and concert stage. 


A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put ane pupils 
before the public 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Saturdays in Brookiyn 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—-e- 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 








GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.’ “Internati: me, mye 
nized tne Velee Baildon Wales Repairer and Gooch 


Special Creme im Dietion. nay red for Overs, 
Sean ae one. ane ot Lucille La Lawrence 
many juccessful Studios: Burnet we. 


Driving i Rooms, Cineinastt Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Breet, — York 
Phone: 5840 Endi 
Residence: 1 otha ~ in 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





EARLE LAROS 


“The niet with a Message” 
Recitals 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th 5t., N.Y 


Kate HOFFMANN 2618 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD 
B Foneb ase 


SESSIONS “cz: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
687 West 19let a, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 





LEEFSON- HILLE 


ain OF pet Inc. 
a, Pa. 


RUBANNI sian 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 





CLAM cin HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


ay STRICKLAN D 
est Compositions 


” soncs OF ye i 


Published by J. Ficchor & Bi 
Address care Musica. T Fien's Ave., N. ¥. 





Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER |£ 


TEACHER OF Sones 
384 Commonwealth Avenue. Poston, Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION’ 





“La FOREST HUM 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 168 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 6838 Riverside 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: Bg Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
5 E. 38th St., New York City, 


OLA GULLEDGE 


pecs yr an 











Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, 

pn i. . ee House, Norman sallit Josephine 

Mapeverite sitoao, ‘are Tider, Jeannette Vrecland. 
. Telephone Circle 2634 





Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafalgar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 65th St. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION yaad 
(PARIS—ROME—NI 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 


319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 4650 
Annual Summer Master gy 
paons , # .. Teachers—Los 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


wick 


Phone Pulaski 2055 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn. N. Y 

















LESLEY 











ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72ad Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


oFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Manage ment: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St..N. ¥.C 
4 Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
“wane EUS 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 

















SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Organist and Director of we: 


mner ere Latel 
- “ali sic at 
Mary urner 
Song 


iltiams College. 
Iter, Distinguished 
Composer. 


Instruction; Voice, Bane, Organ and 
Req 





Ensembie. 
* 438 ft «Washington tan Ave Te: Wads- 


;WARFORD “222 





LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUA M. BURTON 


rmcz>8 | m=noC> 











M65 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
381 West 





BonelVALERI == 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—SRATORIOW TEACHING 
Buck og Ped West End 
y ra, New York. sh ayler 6870, 


New York 





sa 
jouse os BAnsSors 
E Phone "gest" Pons, | Fine Arts Building - - - Chicago 
A 
FKR RAF T & DE GREGORIG. 
3 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio N ates een a Volos Cub ire 
Care of Frank La Forge c pore, , wemte 
R 14 West 68th St. New York city | @ "M0 The. sagt Penn ats 
WwW GEHRKEN §e2n¢si! 
A Organist ZEL 
R “Able technic and fine = 4. . HA 
R mt) Eagle. 
x eo ily gaining unique reputation.”— 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 
124 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Tel: 2535 Endicott. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iti. 


E-mMa A. DASBMANIN 











CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted. 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d St. Pres. Southland 
Singers Soctety. Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
Phone 1436 Riverside. 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella $0 jet Smith 
erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 





Chicago, Ill 


Concert 











239 West 72 St 
Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 


125 22d Street, Jackson Nelents, ub 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
. PIANO 
8 3 IL STUDIO 
! 
4 
T 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 58h St.. New York City, 5329 Circle 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Orgnaiet and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
a A Theological Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CiTY 


FAY FOSTER 


Com mpocer. Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., New York City. 











AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE nussisnimveria? Oper. 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages, 
Affiliated 


wis IVAN TARASOFF 


637 Madison Ave., New York 








Dancing 
Studie 


Telephone 3019 Plaza 








aor all intormation.apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


— - . 17390 Broadway, Now. York 








MUSICAL COURIEk 


Jenwory 3, 1924 





Division United Piano Corporation, 


Established 1875 


A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio 








‘ THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago <«-_ -:- 





With a Great Li 
Consisting of over 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


of Original Welte-Mi 
,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, pre, 2 


on Music Rolls 
eatest Pianists 


New York City 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

co ga which is _ — built by its — 
er s 

q Its contiauel use ‘in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its semua aint tone 
qualities and durability $s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


MAKERS» 




















— 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


“THE BEST” 
Ernest &. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1608 Third Ave, New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
and m Comocnne 


Instructor ou ees 


Also coca: pad, . Wadsworth 8760. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








& Soprano 
635 Linceln Place, Brooklya, ¥. Y. 


« HARTHAN ARENDT 
: ee 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Stree me 
NEW YORK: 15 East so B ay, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOST ewbury Street, 
Friday, Saturday, Monday. bg Director, N. Y. 
Society of the tiends of Music. 


ELSA FISCHER 


| SE RING QUARTET 
Teabel Fiauseh, 44 Vislin Catslfn Netdhacdt, Cello 
New York City 





Ni. Ree 
Chicago, Iii. 














LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A oxrtt Rn en MUSICAL NEWS. & - 
‘or 
of the musical wor Subscription # 4 dollars 
a year, post eon 
A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a —_ 
y interesting ring ange, 
lew, + Ba ~ k, 
free. 
Beth ave published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. I, England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jerome Hart. 
: 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 


year, 


















you know that you can buy it for 
i5c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper-~certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? , 


Se | 


MUSIC 1 








Read—“Tus Secazrs oy Svencarr” 
By J. H. Duval 


And You'll Find Out, 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


if Not, Why? nanaet Wy Same S, 


oo 7 ee 
York City 





Agotian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 














SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
























EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











CHICKERING | SROTHERS 


Factory ray ie 
South Park Avenue and East Twenty-third Street 
CHICAGO 























Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
mee 1849 





merson 
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WAGNERIAN OPERA COMPANY RESURRECTS 
RIENZI AFTER A LONG SLEEP OF THIRTY YEARS 


Haensel and Gretel Amuses Audience Made up Mostly of Children—Das Rheingold Capably Presented—Marriage of 
Figaro the First of the Mozart Series—La Juive Revived—Lohengrin the Saturday Matinee Offering 


HAENSEL AND Grete, Decemper 26 (MATINEF). 


A house full of children, age from seven to seventy, had 
a great time, along with Haensel and Gretel, in the opera of 
that name, presented by the Wagnerian Opera Company at 
the matinee of December 26. Editha Fleischer, who from 
small roles of last year has grown into prima donna parts, 
captivated everybody by her boyish roguishness as Haensel, 
and capered about with gleeful abandon with the Gretel of 
the cast, Hannah Rodegg. Paul Schwarz made some good 
noises as the witch, and scared the 2,000 children of the 
audience almost to death when -he (she) 
threatened to push the children into the big 
oven. Father and Mother were played by 
Otto Semper and Emma Bassth, and the 
smaller parts by Joan Ruth and Lotte Appel. 
Conductor Weston Gales had the baton in 
his hand, and kept everything in good order. 

Rienzi, December 26 (EvENING). 

For the second evening’s performance the 
Wagnerian Opera Company awoke Wag- 
ner’s youthful indiseretion, known as Rienzi. 
New York had not seen it for thirty years and 
perhaps will not see it for thirty more years. 
It is interesting to the musical historian, who 
sees in it foreshadowings of Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser, but it is very long, dull, noisy 
and boresome in itself, especially when it 
begins half an hour late (as it did, owing 
to the electric fuses blowing out in an at- 
tempt to keep the old work: from revival— 
shame they didn’t succeed!) and does not 
end until after midnight. Heinrich Knote, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, whose voice 
is marvelously preserved for one of his age, 
sang with style and expression as Rienzi. 
Ottilie Metzger was an energetic Adriano. 
The other principal roles fell to Luise Per- 
ard, Adolph Schoepflin and Benno Ziegler. 
Moerike conducted and made a very good 
job of it. The scenery was simple and, 
as a rule, tasteful. The performance, in 
fact, was a very good one, but the opera is 
hopelessly dead and should be allowed to 
moulder quietly in the grave. Doubtless 
it will be if the business management has 
anything to say about it, for the house was 
pitifully empty, both upstairs and down. 
Das Ruetcotp, Decemper 27 (MATINEE). 

A good performance of Das Rheingold 
was heard by a fair sized audience at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Thursday after- 
noon. First honors went to Emma Bassth 
as Fricka, who sang beautifully and looked 
extremely handsome, and to Hermann Weil, 
the Wotan of the cast. Eduard Moerike 
had his orchestra well in hand and gave a 
creditable reading of the score, 


Tue Marriace or Ficaro, Decemser 27 
EVENING). 

The first of the Mozart series was, to tell 
the truth, not very exciting. It was a thor- 
oughly conscientious performance, but it 
lacked the sprightliness which is the essence 
of success in a frothy comedy such as it is. 
Theodor Lattermann, in the title role, was 
too much of a veteran in years and vocaliz- 
ing to suggest the devil-may-care young 
Figaro, Mme. Elsa Gentner-Fischer, mak- 
ing her debut here as the Countess, proved 
herself a splendid artist; but not exactly a 
gay young wife interested in intrigues. 
Editha Fleischer sang Suzanne well and 
Benno Ziegler was an earnest Count. 
The ray of light in the cast was little Joan 
Ruth, an American girl from Boston. 
Though, it is said, singing on the stage for 
only the third or fourth time, and entrusted * 
with an important role like Cherubin, she, by 
her youth and lightness, brought a suggestion of what the 
comedy should be, and her voice was fresh and _ lovely. 
Josef Stransky conducted. One was tempted to wish him 
“more power to his elbow,” so that it might move faster 
than it did some of the time. There was yd of applause 
from an audience that barely more than half filled the house. 

La Jurve, Decemper 28. 

Halevey’s opera, La Juive, saw the New York footlights 
for the first time since the death of Caruso—famous as 
Eleazar—at the Manhattan Opera House, on Friday eve- 
ning, December 28. The cast was as follows: Emperor 
Sigismund, Karl Braun; Cardinal i Hermann Eck; 
Princess Endora, Editha Fleischer; Eleazar, a rich Jew, 
Rudolph Ritter; Recha, his daughter, Gentner-Fischer ; 
Prince Leopold, Paul Schwarz. ciety 

Rudolph Ritter, as Eleazar, sang for the first time in New 
York and made an excellent impression. His voice, vocal 
production and style of singing were all good. me. Gent- 
ner-Fischer, who had sung:the night before in The Marriage 
of Figaro, proved that her real forte was in dramatic and 
character work, giving an excellent presentation of Recha. 
The rest were competent. Ernest Knoch conducted for the 
first time, showing once more what a thoroughly good man 
he is. It was evident that the orchestra had not been suffi- 
ciently rehearsed but, notwithstanding, Knoch got excellent 
results out of it on the whole, except for occasional ragged- 
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Opera Company on December 27, 1899. 


ness, which was not his fault, and gave an admirable and 
thoroughly interesting reading of the whole work, putting 
life into its somewhat dry bones, 

LoHENGRIN, Decemprr 29 (MATINEE). 

The lovely old Brabantian legend which Richard Wagner 
set to music in his opera, Lohengrin, was the afternoon at- 
traction of Saturday, December 29. To Robert Hutt fell 
the role of the silver knight, and he sang and enacted the 
oo with full appreciation of its romantic vein. Louise 

erard was an appealing Elsa, but to Lorentz Hoellischer 






ANTONIO SCOTTI. 


The famous baritone sang for the first time in New York with the Metropolitan. 
Last Friday thus marked the completion 
of his twenty-fourth consecutive season with that organization and he began his 
twenty-fifth season at a special performance given in his honor on Tuesday evening 
of this week, the opera being Tosca, with Scotti repeating his memorable presenta- 
tion of Scarpia to an audience that cheered itself hoarse. 
America Society gave him a great banquet at the Hotel Biltmore, with everybody 
from the musical world present, and speeches—including one by the baritone himself. 
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went the honors, both vocal and histrionic, and her Ortrud 
was a sinister character enough to please the most exacting. 
Marcel Salzinger did well with Telramund, and Adolph 
Schoepflin sang the King, with Benno Ziegler as Heerrufer. 
Ernest Knoch conducted his orchestra’s introductions to 
each act, leaving nothing to be desired. 

Der ZIGEUNERBARON, DecemBer 29 (EveNING). 

On Saturday evening, December 29, the Wagnerians gave 
an amusing if not ep woseaen of Der Zigeunerbaron, 
The Gypsy Baron, by Johann Strauss. The dictionary says 
that this work was first performed in 1885—a fact which 
seems almost incredible, so old-fashioned does it all sound. 
That would make it less than forty years old, but it seems 
more like eighty than forty years since such stuff could be 
popular. According to this, the heel-and-toe polka must 
have been popular in ’85, for this opera is full of that sort 
of music. It also has love songs of high sentimentality, and 
a few real grand-opera choruses. In fact, the whole thing 
is far more closely associated with grand opera of the Verdi 
type than are any of the comic opera or musical comedies 
now in vogue on Broadway. What is lacking in it from the 
modern American point of view is, of course, first of all the 
prevailing fox-trot rhythm, and then, too, the broad comed 
that makes our stage what it is. There is far too muc 
music and far too much * a and although there is a chorus 
there are no “girls.” However, there was a good sized 
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audience which evidently understood German and evidently 
enjoyed it. The principals were Eduard Kandl (Zsupan), 
(Continued on page 56) 


SCOTTI’S SILVER JUBILEE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 
IS ROYALLY CELEBRATED 


Brilliant Performance of Tosca Given, at Which Popular 
Baritone Is Loudly Acclaimed in Honor of His_Twenty- 
five Years of Service with the Broadway Institution 
—Loving Cups, Medals and Other Gifts Pre- 
sented—Notable Gathering at Banquet 


Just as an item of news be it stated that Antonio Scotti 
slept very late yesterday (Wednesday) morning. In fact, 
Antonio Scotti slept straight through ‘into 
early yesterday afternoon; and he had a 
right to do so, for a goodly number of 
friends and admirers—nearly 4,000 in all, 
counting theater audience and banquet guests 
—kept him up late Tuesday night. In fact, 
when the inscriber of this story shook hands 
to congratulate the genial and veteran bari 
tone, and wish him a Happy New Year, it 
was already three o’clock in the morning of 
January 2, and the line of well-wishers was 
still forming on the right. For an “old 
gentleman” of fifty-seven, the revered An- 
tonio was doing extremely well, A large 
smile overspread his genial countenance and 
on his chest there hung the cross of the order 
of SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro, which had just 
been conferred upon him at the hands of the 
Italian Ambassador, Gelosio Caetani. 

At that time in the morning (it was some 
thing like seven hours since the festivities 
began that celebrated the beginning of 
Scotti’s twenty-fifth consecutive season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The first 
part was a performance of Tosca, for which 
the Metropolitan was filled: from top to 
bottom, both seats and standing room. And 
it was a fine performance of Tosca, So 
often these benefit performances are not 
But this one was. Doubtless inspired by 
the occasion, Mme. Jeritza sang the role 
more beautifully than this listener has ever 
heard her do it at the Metropolitan in an 
acquaintance with many performances 
Fleta, too, was at his very best, and need 
less to say the great Antonio Scotti, in 
whose honor the whole thing was gotten 
up, gave once more his inimitable, unique im 
personation of Scarpia. His impetuous en 
trance in the first act called forth a tre 
mendous round of applause, lasting at least 
two minutes, and held up the performance, 
while Mr. Scotti, endeavoring at first to 
remain in the picture, was finally obliged to 
take a step or two forward and bow. 

After the first act there were half a dozen 
recalls, first with his associates, and then, at 
their wish, alone. But after the second act, 
when he had safely been killed for the eve 
ning, there was one of those rare scenes 
which only come on great occasions. Flow 
ers rained down from the gallery and across 
the orchestra pit from the first rows of the 
parquet, dozens and dozens and dozens of 
bunches of them. A _ well known young 
actress in the front row landed a bunch at 
Scotti’s feet from a distance of fifty feet, 
with a keen eye and accurate delivery that 
might have made Christy Matthewson en- 
vious in his best days. One bouquet from 
the gallery caught Mr. Scotti on his white 
wig and pulled its top out into a grotesque 
resemblance of Pierrot. Somebody handed 
him a basket of flowers with two live doves 
in it, and Mme. Jeritza, who shared al! the 
first calls with him, fondled them on her 
= bosom. 
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Scott1 ResuRRectep, 
Then the third act went on so that Mme 
pone and Fleta could be killed off and 
leave the stage free once more to the resurrected Mr. Scotti 
and his friends. A few minutes after the final drop on 
Tosca, the big curtain went up again and there was Senor 
Scotti in his immaculate evening clothes, with his col- 
leagues of the company—including the guests artists, Chali- 
apin and Titta Ruffo—grouped about him and a table on 
which there were numerous silver things. 

Otto H. Kahn presided, opening the proceedings with a 
speech, paying tribute to Mr. Scotti before presenting the 
gifts, which were a silver loving cup of large size, from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company directors; an illuminated 
set of resolutions from the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company, owners of the theater; a green gold medal 
from the management, a gold cup from fellow-artists and 
gold cigarette and match cases from the Opera Club. Henry 
W. Taft read the letter which accompanied the gift of the 
Opera Club. Acting Mayor Hulbert made a speech of 
considerable length and presented Scotti with the New 
York City Flag. 

THe GAttery Hearn. 

Thomas McDermott, a Jersey City iceman who began 
coming to the Metropolitan twenty-seven years ago and 
has developed to such a point that he comes to every single 
evening performance that is given now, always sitting 
in the family circle, five flights above Broadway, spoke 

(Continued on page 56) 








F Minerva Hamilton’s name had been Marie instead of 
Minerva, and if Aunt Minerva hadn't taken to raisi 
goats, and if Professor Antonio Morreti hadn’t been o 
Italian descent, and if the two Minervas hadn't got goats 
and music so mixed, this story wouldn’t have happened; but 
they did and it did, 

It was Aunt Minerva Brown who decided to take up oat 
raising—“such an unladylike job,” as her relatives bac st 
declared, when they heard about it. For you must know that 
up to and including the past few years, goats were asso- 
ciated only in most people’s minds with weedy back lots, 
and tin-can alleys. But Niece Minerva had been ill, had 
been sent to California to recover, and Aunt Minerva came 
along to look after her. In California people live on cli- 
mate—plvs, and Aunt Minerva felt it incumbent on her to 
earn the “plus.” They found the land byway with semi- 
invalids, anxiously seeking some light job to ¢ pay ex- 
penses. Niece Minerva had thought of taking a few music 
pupils, but her aunt vetoed this plan at once. 

“The doctor says you're to keep off that, and live out- 
doors; besides, there’s a music teacher in every block. I'm 
going to raise goats. It’s the only profession I know of 
that isn't Overcrowded, You can heed the goats, and it will 
keep you outdoors.” 

They found a small place on the outskirts of a little Cali- 
fornia town, and started in with one small goat, purchased at 
a bargain from an improvident Mexican, 

“She will do for me to experiment on,” said thrifty Aunt 
Minerva. “I'll take the correspondence course in goat rais- 
ing, and can learn goat ways by actual observation, with 
Cassandra as my victim.” 

Cassandra is to be the goat of this story. 

You will remember that Professor Morreti has been 
mentioned; bere is where he comes in, being the goat pro- 
fessor of the extension course in agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California. If Tony, as his friends called him, had 
expressed himself slangily, as he often wished to do, he 
would have emphatically declared that it “got his goat” to 
have to take up work of this kind, For he was a musician 
by profession and bringing up, and if it hadn’t been for the 
great war (this particular “if it hadn’t been for” was omitted 
by mistake from the list at the beginning) he would not 
have had this job of passing on goat lessons sent in by mail, 
but would have been conducting an orchestra somewhere 
most likely, or playing the piano, with long hair. 

But when the war was done, Tony was without a job, and 
through the good offices of friends found himself inthe de- 
partment of agriculture in the University where his educa- 
tion had been received. Though he was not wild about his 
new job, he knew enough about goats, having helped his 
uncle herd them on Santa Catalina Island. 

He was so thoroughly conversant with goats from first 
hand knowledge that correcting the papers sent in by the 
pupils in the correspondence course somewhat bored him. 
“Of all the blooming questions they ask me,” he blurted out 
one morning, as he viciously set down a “70” in red ink on 
the upper right hand corner of a “Lesson IV.” “How do 
1 know what makes Mrs. Grady's goat lie down on the 
wrong side at night and get up bias in the morning? Hello! 
what's this?” 

The exclamation came when he picked up the next ee 
“Seems to be an illustrated lesson.” He grinned boyishly, 
for he was very young. “Must be a musical goat,” he chuck- 
led as he examined further. 

There was a pen and ink sketch of a tiny goat at the 
head of the neatly prepared first lesson, The goat registered 
“agitato” in every line. “Because I'm so scared,” was written 
underneath, “for this is my/first lesson.” 

“I never before knew that a goat could be so expressive,” 
murmured the goat professor, higily amused, “I wish | 
might give all my brilliant pupils some sort of absent treat- 
ment so they wouldn't be so prosy.” 

The little sketch put him in a good humor for the rest of 
the day. The lesson with the goat decoration was well pre- 
pared, and showed intelligence as well as familiarity with 
musical terms. He felt justified in putting down a red ink 
“90” in the upper corner. He noticed the lesson was signed 
“Minerva Brown.” 

On the first page of the second lesson the goat again ap- 
peared. This time the little creature capered about “ani- 
mato.” “So pleased over that 90,” was the penciled comment 
underneath. Tony chuckled appreciatively. This time the 
lesson was so good that he felt justified in putting a red ink 
100 opposite the expressive goat. ; 

He iound himself awaiting the next lesson with decided 
interest. When it came, his chuckles widened out into 
ripples of mirth that engulfed the whole department. For 
this time, the goat was shown coming down hard on his 
little front feet, “Con Fuoco,” laug Tony, “surest thing 
you know; just like our long-haired pianists square their 
shoulders and come down with a bang on the keys. Bravo, 
little goat, you have a right to hit the loud pedals.” 

However, this time, the lesson was not quite so good, and 
Minerva only got an 80 on her decorated front e. 

- “I hate to do it, but I have to keep up the standards,” said 
ony. 

The low mark seemed to give Minerva pause, for the 
goat “poco ritarded” in sedate fashion in the next lesson. 

“How the dickens she can draw a goat so he looks as 
if he had just slowed down from high speed beats me,” 
ejaculated Professor Tony. 

However, the red ink barometer of this lesson moved up 
to 86, and the goat did an adagio cantabile very sweetly. 

“In slow and singing manner, yes, to be sure,” Tony 
remarked, after looking up the term in a little book he had 
kept from the days when he had dreamed of being a great 
orchestra conductor. “Looks as if that goat was doing a 
kind of ecstatic cake-walk.” 

It now became necessary for Minerva to answer questions 
as to the points and habits of some particular goat under 
her own observation, and to reveal that goat’s ancestry. 

When this lesson was returned, Professor Morreti was 
puzzled. There was a small map of Switzer on the front 
page, together with the words “andante pastoral.” Looking 
closely, Tony discovered a small goat evident! Gorm 
itself in fertile valleys. Following this was t Fayre ° 
a goat walking with extreme di , underneath, the term 
“con maesta.” By dint of muc t and consultation 
of the little book, he came to the conclusion that the goat 
was doing an andante pastoral in the Toggenburg Valley 
of Switzerland, and when he found that con maesta signi- 
fied “with majesty and grandeur” he deduced in true 1- 
arly fashion that the goat was a bit swelled up over its 
blue-blooded ancestry. 
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“Seems as if this goat motif was to be permanent,” thought 
Tony with satisfaction. 

Between lessons came requests for information from 
Minerva, which she desired immediately, so the ie reg- 
istered “pressante.” Tony now kept his book of musical 
terms on his desk, and discovered that the goat was trying 
to tell him the matter was urgent. . 

The time. of the year, and evén the state of the weather 
were sometimes expressed by the versatile little creature. 
Once when Minerva had to prepare a lesson on Sunday, 
Nanny was “adagio religioso” and after a slight indisposi- 
tion, she was soon “robusto.” There was one sad time when 
the red ink barometer dropped to 70, and this made her show 
grave signs of “bellicoso” in the following lesson. 

“I feel absolutely butted over just to look at that goat,” 
laughed Tony. 

The goat motif was getting famous in Tony’s depart- 
ment. Grave professors and those who were not grave 
joined with him in explosions of mirth over the clever 
sketches. He would have enjoyed replying to them in some 
suitable fashion, but he was no sketch artist and was at a 
loss for some fitting mode of expression. 

He began to look forward with regret to the close of the 
series of lessons. He could not reasonably -hope for any 
more such delightful breaks in the monotony of his work. 
When the last lesson came it showed that the goat, too, felt 
regrets. Her little form was now tragic in every linéament. 
No longer did she frisk about spurning the ground in her 
allegretto poses. Her ears hung dejectedly, her littlé form 
sagged with woe. Tears streamed from her eyes. “Amaris- 
simo,” very bitter, very sad, was indeed appropriate to her 
mood as well as “canto funebre.” It was all too true! 
Tony felt that way himself. 

He tried to think up some plan for continuing the lessons, 
but nothing occurred to him that did not seem too obvious. 
Finally he had an inspiration. He wasn’t an artist; but he 
copied a few bars from the “Miserere,” and risked some 
Italian phrases on the evidently very American, Minerva; 


Under the red ink 100, he placed the inscription: “brava-" 


missima, poveretta, chi fine, capretta, adorata!” 

“I don’t know whether she will figure it out that I’m 
trying to say: ‘poor creature, most brave, who has finished 
the course, I adore thee, young kid’ or words to that effect, 
but it is as near as I can come to any sort of regrets with 
what I can remember of my Italian. ‘Young kid’ is’ not 
so good, but my uncle always spoke of the little kids as 
‘capretta.’” Then he added in vety vigorous and unpro- 
fessorial American: “Gee, that girl is a corker, and I hate 
to lose track of her.” 

He waited several days, hoping to get some kind of reply 
to his effusion, but none came. He wondered if she could 
decipher the message, and then if it offended her. “Young 
kid, I adore thee” did sound rathér eumaniéed from a 
eigenen] to say the least. Then, he hoped she would think 
he was addressing the goat in these terms, and tried to 
put the matter out of his mind. 

But he found that he was not at all willing to put the 
thought of Minerva Brown out of his mind. She must be 
immensely clever, he thought, and then, she was musical, 
surely. The girls Tony had known were not very clever, 
though they tried hard to keep up with the times, as they 
put it. This meant, apparently, doing exactly the things 
the other girls did. 

After waiting until he felt certain that he was not to 
hear further from Minerva, he had an idea. Why not run 
down to Canyon Beach, where this music-goat-idyl had had 
its inception? Minerva had written that she meant to start 
a goat farm. She would surely need advice. 

So he climbed into the little car on an April mornin 
and set out into a land redolent with orange blossoms. It 
would take him a day to go, but he needed a vacation, any- 
way. He ha n keeping al rigore del tempo for some 
time, and a little piu lento would do him no harm. 

Now Professor Tory was of Italian ancestry, it must 

: r _and he had begun to romance a little about 
this pupil of his whom he had never seen. She must be 
poor, was undoubtedly clever, and of course, pretty. 

Canyon Beach is a small village; none smaller. So it 
was no task to find where Miss Minerva Brown lived. He 
was directed to a pretty cottage in the usual smother of 
rose vines—Gold of r in this case. There was the 
regular brand of California sunshine still shining when 
Lin Bead orange blossom perfume drifting down from 
the back country; bees droning in millions of coppery pink 
blossoms of the rose vines; a magnificent sweep of blue 
sea away to the South. The stage was all set for romance. 
inerva would play up to the occasion. She ought 

hair ; tawny beauty of the California 
rp She must not have red Bs ae freckles, ; Tony 
id not care for that kind. he stood on the tiny vine- 
shaded porch, thinking about what Minerva should and 
should not be, there heavy tread within the house, 


was a 
and the door was opened in answer to his knock. It was 
not who 
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young woman, large, comfortable looking, and decidedly 
commonplace. Her hair was sandy, and she had freckles. 

“I would like to see Miss Minerva Brown,” 
es ae manner, oe 

“IT am Miss Brown,” replied the girl, still seearding him 
with some suspicion. “ t can I do for you?” 

The gold of ophir turned to ashes of roses, the scent of 
orange blossoms Seangpared, and the blue ocean faded to 
pray at this answer. Tony almost ducked and ran. “And 

said, ‘young kid, I adore thee,’” he thought ruefully. But 
there was no use to back out now, so he explained that he 
was motoring through the country and thought he would 
stop off to see if he could help her about getting the goat 
farm started. 

Minerva invited him in when she learned who he was. 
They talked of the weather, and other shopworn topics, 
and of goats. Tony watched eagerly, hoping against hope 
that his first impressions had been wrong; Minerva showed 
shrewdness and common sense, but he found her totally 
uninteresting. She was even pretty in a way, but Tony's 
dreams had been ruthlessly shattered, and he felt himself 
cheated. He wondered if possibly he could be mistaken in 
the person, but his eye caught a glimpse of a neat pile of 
manuscript on the table, marked with red ink, and decorated 
with goat sketches. With a sinkin heart, he gave in to 
the prosaic reality. He was thankful when Minerva pro- 
posed showing him her goat. He felt that he needed the 
air, “presante.” 

They inspected Capretta. She was a fine young Toggen- 
burg, and Minerva grew somewhat enthusiastic over her. 
Tony found that his pupil was well informed about goats, 
and she asked questions that kept his mind in an accellerando 
movement to think of the proper answers. 

But just as he was wondering how soon he could get 
away, and how far that evening, his heart, that had been 
doing a slow largo, suddenly leaped into a presto at the 
vision that was moving up the canyon trail that led down 
to the sea. It was this green cleft of a canyon between 
smoothly rounded hills that gave the village its name. The 
vision that Tony saw was the one that had been in his brain 
all the way down from Berkeley, and that had seemed to 
have actual life and breath as he had neared this exquisite 
bit of California seascape. It was of a slim girl with fair 
hair, and a bunch of poppies glowing against her white 
dress, who moved toward them cantabile con molto, 

The vision was so unexpected and so welcome, set so many 
tempos and movements loose in Tony's breast, that only a 
rhapsody could have contained them all. 

he girl was not extraordinary except, perhaps, that she 
was Tony’s inner vision come to life, and she wore the 
simplest kind of a frock. But in her eyes was the joy of 
living, and the keen appreciation of a wonderful day. She 
was music of the spirit. Something about her chorded with 
something in Tony’s soul. : 

“My niece, Miss Hamilton,” Minerva Brown was saying. 
Tony bowed. The girl’s face lost its dreamy look of con- 
templation. She was instantly vivace. And so the age-old 
rhapsody began. 

here were no hotels in the place, but Tony was urged to 
stay in the cottage. Minerva was anxious to get his advice 
about many things connected with goat raising, and Tony, 
since he had seen the vision, was ready to delve into the 
deepest depths of goat culture if he might remain for even 
one night. 

Next day it was necessary to run over to the nearest town 
where a library could be consulted to, obtain some of the 
information Minerva wanted. Minerva was busy, and Miss 
Hamilton consented to accompany him. He noticed that 
Minerva called her niece Mina. It was a long delightful 
drive, skirting the ocean nearly all the way. To Tony the 
rough road which they traversed ran straight through the 
clouds. They ate their lunch by a bit of a stream, which 
later would succumb to the summer’s drouth, but which 
was now fringed with water cress. This they gathered and 
ate with their sandwiches. 

Planning a goat farm takes time, Tony found, especially 
under certain circumstances. Several days went by, and 
there were still details to be attended to. It would have 
to begiti in a modest way, of course, but there was no harm. 
in planning ahead somewhat. 

or days Tony lived in a wonderful, rosy dream, haunted 
only by his disappointment that it was not Miss Hamilton 
instead of Miss Brown who was the author of those clever 
sketches. Minerva seemed even more commonplace when 
contrasted with her niece. It was not a matter of age; 
she was perhaps only a few years older than Miss Hamilton, 
but the poetry of life had never in any sense touched her. 
She gave Tony the impression of being the kind of person 
who had never been young at any age, while there was 
that in her niece’s eyes that gave promise of never growing 
old. Minerva’s only interest was her housework and the 
goat farm, while Miss Hamilton’s mind was open to a 
thousand enthusiasms. 

He was thrown more or less constantly with both the 
young women, and was courteously attentive to each, but the 
one oppressed him with the drab commonplaceness of life 
while the other invested it with meaning and the charm 
she was able to bring to the most ordinary events. A dozen 
times a day he asked himself how the dull, unimaginative 
Minerva could have conceived those sparkling bits of comedy 
that had brightened the lessons in goat culture. She seemed 
so honest and straightforward, however, that he could not 
doubt her, He decided that it must be getting down to the 
practical working out of her plans that had taken all this 
gaiety out of her, and sighed at the thought. Why must 
real life rob one of all spontaneity and playfulness? 

Another thing began to trouble Tony. He could not. fail 
to see, as the golden days flew by, that Miss Brown assumed 
a sort of possessive manner toward him. He remembered 
the “young kid, I adore thee,” and shuddered. Could Miss 
Brown have appropriated his extravagant Italian to herself ? 
She had shown no gleam of humor at any time since he had 
known her personally, and a being of her unimaginative 
temperament would be most likely to take him seriously. 

But she was a good girl, if she was prosy, and if he had 


her believe he was interested in her personally, he 
not to leave her flat. 
e tried to discover hidden charms in her, and referred 


_ 


c 
half-heartedly, a few times, to the frisking t the 
sheets. Minerva looked both puzzled and emt me 

gave it up. He 
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on the Title in the living jr 
on i i room, but he 
asked her agai. ”‘She had some technic t her ry 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUNICH CONCERT LIFE HARD HIT 





A Revival of Handel’s Julius Caeser Arouses Little Enthusiasm—Frank Waller, American Conductor, Wins Public 


Munich, December 3.—Many of my letters to the Musica. 
Courter during the last year began with lamentations over 
desolate economic conditions their disastrous influence 
a musical art and its public exploitation. Still, in spite 
of the most pave apprehensions, no one ever thought it 

ssible that things would take such a catastrophal turn as 

as actually been the case uring, the last few weeks. For 
many be past the month of November was synonymous 
with all that was included in the term: height of the season. 
This year the same month saw concert life almost at a stand- 
still. Native artists can no longer afford the risk of giving 
concerts; visits of foreign artists are, owing to the extreme 
high rates charged in gold marks for a concert arrangement, 
few and far between. Only large choral societies and the 
Musikalische Akademie are absolving their usual number 
of concerts and drawing big crowds, because the music 
appetite of the Miinchner has by no means grown smaller; 
but surely more choice, since quality, owing to the con- 
sumptive state of the average German’s pocketbook, nowa- 
days kas to surplant the unlimited quantity of former times. 

And still there are no signs whatever for the return of 
better times. On the contrary, the gold mark-standard,, 
which forms the basis of all reckoning today, has shown up 
our poverty in all its gruesome nakedness, since pre-war 
prices are outstripped by a hundred per cent. and more, 
whereas the income, especially of the middle classes, has 
been eclipsed to about one half of its pre-war standard. 
But not only concert givers are suffering under these de- 
pressing circumstances ; sc gr and publishers are equally 
hard hit, there being as little demand for modern music as 
there is gs «sae died perform it. Thus the wheel of 
progress has suddenlv come to a standstill and musical evolu- 
tion, which had recently seemed to have gained new impetus, 
is suddenly struck in its vital nerve. 

The redeeming feature of our musical life is the opera, 
but here, too, reductions are planned since the government 
intends to curtail the annual subsidy. As yet, however, the 
opera is in full sway and has just performed a feat well 
worth recording, namely the first performance in Munich 
of Handel’s three-act opera, Julius Caesar, in the revised 
edition of Oskar Hagen. This experiment has furnished a 
final proof of the fact that the classic opera-form of the 
Handel type is indeed a thing of the past and as obsolete 
as some of the instruments formerly used in its execution. 
This is a bitter truth but it is also an established one as 
was shown by the Munich performance. _Our opera had 
spared no pains whatever to bring out a most splendid per- 
formance, yet the actual result was rather meagre: plenty 
of applause for the singers, unrestrained admiration for 
Leo Pasetti’s marvellously beautiful scenic designs and 
gorgeous costumes—but little interest for the work itself. 
Detailed comment on this work having already ese in 
the Musicat Courter after its performances at the Handel 
Festival, and again at its first Berlin performance renders 
further description at this time unnecessary. 


A Kwnorry Prosrem. 


Hans Knappertsbusch, who conducted the performance, 
interpreted the score according to stylistic principles dis- 
tinctly different to those which stage manager Max Hof- 
miiller applied in his earnest efforts to do justice to the 
scenic demands of the new dramatization. All gestural and 





MAX HOFMULLER, 
the new stage-manager of the Munich Opera. 


mimic display was laden with elements of modern dramatic 
expression, and even with the heavy pathos of the Wag- 
nerian music drama. In these efforts Hagen’s dramatization 
found its equivalent and yet a perfect unity was not achieved, 
since occasional concessions to the saale grandeur of the 
antique and to. the specifical stylistic character of the music 
were unavoidable. A constant wavering between classic, 
baroque and modern was the result and made itself evident 
to a degree bordering almost on the parodistical. 

Yet Hofmiiller, whose capabilities as a stage manager of 
the first rank are beyond question, sought keenly about the 
only way which promised mastery over the problem; that 
despite all his acknowledged artistry he did not quite succeed, 


goes far to prove the impossibility of sweltering two ex- 
tremes represented by a musical classicism bound to simple 
sty.istic lines and wholly modern expressional art, as fe 
manded by Hagen’s new dramatization of Julius Caesar, into 
a perfect unity. And because this seems to me a matter of 
more than local concern and perhaps a good warning at the 
same time, I have dwelt upon it at some length. 
Pasettt A GENIUS. 

Only genial Leo Pasetti has found the missing links for 
the connection of various epochs of style by creating a 
purely fantastic scene in which the loftiness of the antique, 
the heavy design of richly colored baroque and the suggestive 
expressional style of modern stage painting met without 
clash. This artistic feat found its due reward in the aston- 
ishing and much admired highly impressive beauty of the 
scenic picture. 

Friedrich Brodersen, one of the most versatile and con- 
scientious singing actors of the opera, presented the part of 
Julius Caesar on broadly expressive lines, with emotional 
accents that went far below the surface of the role and 
with a vocal virtuosity surprising even to those who had 
always recognized in him a perfect master of vocal technic. 
Elisabeth Ohms sang the part of Cleopatra with varying 
success, but she was beautiful to look at and that covered, 








Pe xe, pees 
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DESIGN FOR THE CLEOPATRA’S COSTUME. 
Costume sketch “en baroque,” specially drawn for the 
Musica Courter by Leo Pasetti. 


if not a multitude, a fair number of vocal and histrionic 
sins. Perfect were Hedwig Fichtmiiller’s rendition of Cor- 
nelia, Fritz Kraus’ Sextus and Julius Gless’ Ptolemeus. The 
performance itself found much hearty applause but it was 
easily to be seen, that the audience was but slightly interested 
in the work itself. : 

Smetana’s Bartered Bride also had a revival at our opera, 
but the performance—by the way of rather mediocre quality 
—showed that the days of this one time highly successful 
opera are over. We have not the patience any more to lister 
to an impossible story based on gross improbabilities and the 
once-upon-a-time much lauded “tunefulness” of the excel- 
lently made score smacks today of almost too much hurdy- 

urd ularity. 
bec : A Srrauss-ite! 

Munich’s concert-life is, as stated above, rather dull this 
year; the Musikalische Akademie (opera-orchestra) clings 
steadfastly to its accustomed highly reactionary programs 
without seeming regard for modern creative efforts. Its 
well crowded concerts enjoy an 
almost suspicious popularity. 

It was a real relief when Julius 
Riinger, the highly gifted con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, which mean a Godsend in 
these days of dry conservative 
sound, devoted his opening pro- 
gram wholly to works by Richard 
Strauss. Riinger is known as a 
Strauss authority par excellence 
and he interprets these works 
with a startling amount of im- 
petuosity, emotional temperament 
and almost fanatical rhythmical 
verve without ever losing sight 
of the beauty of orchestral sound. 
He is recognized today as a con- 
ductor of decided distinction and 
one whose mode of interpretation 
always carries a note of the in- 
spirational; the dashing vivacity 
with which for instance, he played 
Till Eulenspiegel was reminiscent 
of Strauss’ own performance of 
this genial piece. 

Two AMERICANS—W ALLER 

AND Henry—Score. 


Frank Waller, an American 
conductor already well accredited 
in Munich, made his reappearance 
with a well selected program, one 
that showed his high capabilities 
as an orchestral leader and inter- 
preter from various and through- 
out favorable sides. A highly 
pleasing rendition of a Ballet 


Suite by Gluck-Mottl, dainty in scene from Act II. 








LEO PASETTI, 


designer of the scenery and costumes for Julius Cesar. 


its perfect dynamic proportions and graceful melodic de 
lineation was followed by Liszt’s Les Preludes and one of 
the finest performances of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony 
heard here for years. Waller exercises a most suggestive 
power over the orchestra which responds generously to his 
utmost demands. That is always a sure sign of born leader 
ship; another such sign is his very personal interpretation of 
a piece like Liszt's Les Preludes, a piece that has been over 
popularized here and often made a cheap and brassy “Ratten- 
fanger.” Waller ennobled it again by an unaffected and 
deep exposition of its inner message and by making out of 
the mighty brass apotheosis a pompous and triumphant 
climax, born out of inward necessity. The reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony on the other hand showed Waller, 
who reaped storms of applause, as a most versatile conductor 
well aware of the exigencies of a musica! diction, which 
needs all the spiritual and emotional concentration available 
in a musician of culture in order to make it appear as a 
successful competitor of acknowledged symphonic style 
Soloist in this concert was the American pianist, Harold 
Henry, who gave a technically admirable and very musicianly 
interpretation of Liszt's E flat concerto. The pianist, too, 
was much applauded. 

The names of Liszt were also done homage to in the 
second concert of the Lehrer-Gesangverein (teachers’ choral 
union) with a splendid performance of Liszt’s most mo- 
mentous choral work, Christus. Robert Heger, under whose 
genial training this choral body has in a short time taken 
a mighty stride forward to the ranks of the highest class 
vocal societies, had cut the expansive work down to pro 
portions which tended to show Liszt's genius at its best 
The performance was filled with religious fervor and a 
highly developed sense for the beauty of sound. An espe 
cially noteworthy item of this performance was the balance 
betwen the several vocal groups among themselves and in 
combination with the orchestra. The final impression 
was more that of a sacred rite than of a musical affair 
within the profane walls of a concert hall. Among the solo- 
ists, Friedrich Brodersen again gave proof of his splendid 
vocal art, but Nelly Merz, Luise Willer and Fritz Kraus 
(all of them from the opera) also did admirable work 

Another choral work, Haydn's immortal Creation, re 
ceived an excellent performance through the Konzertgesell- 
schaft under the able direction of Hans Rohr. 

Avsert Noerte 





HANDEL’S JULIUS CAESAR PRESENTED AT THE MUNICH OPDHRA. 


Handel's opera, Julius Caesar, was revived recently at the Munich Opera and turned 
out to be rather a bore, despite a very elaborate production. This picture shows a 


(Specially drawn for the Musica, Covuater by Leo Pasetti.) 
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POPULAR ARTISTS HEAD LONG LIST OF 
WELL KNOWN SOLOISTS APPEARING IN VIENNA 


Two American Pianists Achieve Success in Vienna—Gieseking Has a Sensational Success—Novelties Introduced by I. S.C. M. 


Vienna, December 6.—A fortnight of famous violinists is 
behind us, but although one instrument has been predominant 
in the concert life of the city, there has been ample diversion. 
Fritz Kreisler, l'enfant prodigue of Vienna, returned for two 
recitals which sre taxing the capacity of the Konzerthaussaal 
and the pocketbooks of our concertgoers to the very limit, and 
a trio evening with his brother Hugo, the Vienna cellist, and 
Alfred Gruenfeld, the perennial piano god of the Austrian 
capitol, showed him in a function new to his local admirers : 
as a wonderful chamber musician. Siegmund Feuermann 
and Alma Moodie joined the long row of violin recitalists, 
and a Russian named Soermus proved a Pachmann of the 
violin with political aspirations. He is apparently an agent 
of his Bolshevik government, and the communist speeches 
with which he interpolated his musical offerings were indeed 
more amusing than his miserable playing, so everyone but 
Mr. Trotzky must have been satisfied when the Austrian 
Government finally removed him from within our happily 
unpolitical little country. 

Henri Marteau came next in the list—a picture of health 
with his ruddy cheeks and white hair, and more in place as 
a violinist than as author of the several compositions of his 
own harvest which he chose to inflict upon his patient 
audiences. In fact this year’s visit of Marteau seemed to 
be merely in the nature of propaganda for his own chamber 
music and instrumental and vocal compositions. I heard the 
sentimental and unoriginal Schilflieder which Heinrich Reh- 
kemper (a new Vienna star) sang beautifully, with Marteau 
lending his consummate art to the viola obligato—and | 
was satisfied with this small sample of Virtuosenmusik—a 
new variant of the illfated Kapelilmeistermusik. 


A New American VIOLINIST. 

A newcomer in the violinistic field was Philip Scharf, a 
very young American and at present a master pupil of 
Arnold Rosé of Vienna, He js said to have had a certain 
American career as a child prodigy—which may or may not 


be an indication of future greatness. In the present case, 
the prospects seem to be very promising, and the result more 
than justified the courageous undertaking of a debut with 


orchestra, He showed very fine gifts in the all too profusely 
melodious B minor concerto by d'Ambrosio and, at another 
concert, in the B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, His tone is 
small (which may be partly due to his instrument) but of 
lovely quality, and his surety in delivering the most difficult 
harmonics is surprising 

The variety of violinists heard was greater than that of 
their programs which were confined to a comparatively small 
number of ever-recurring pieces. Real novelties are rarely 
played, and the moderns are taboo with most artists. They 
may always be expected from Rudolf Kolisch, however; 
Schénbergian that he is he even mustered the courage to play 
the Webern Four Pieces for violin and piano which had once 
before caused an uproar in the composer's native city. Total 
time of performance; about three minutes, crammed with 
astonishing tonal effects. 

Cautiousness prompted Webern to listen to his own music 
from behind the scene, and to remain hidden even in the face 
of some unexpectedly strong applause from the audience which 
seemed puzzled yet pleased. They were perfectly at home, 
however, in the following number; the Cinema Fantasy on 
themes from Milhaud’s Le Boeuf sur le Toit. “That's real 
music for you,” was the verdict of a gentleman behind me 
who took Milhaud’s satire as grimly serious. The piece, 
however, as its title implies, is a parody of Movie Music, 
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and pokes fun at the dance rhythms of our time, at the 
sentimentality of the “heart interest” music, and at the 
virtuoso style of the cinema fiddlers. The joke is lost in 
the excessive length of the piece, but it must be difficult 
for the violinist to play so many wrong notes as correctly 
as Kolisch (who is perhaps the only “left-hander” among 
violinists) did. 
am Te AND A PIANIST, 

After this diversion into the realm of Viennese artists, let 
us return to the young American element in Austrian concert 
life. Amy Neill, who made such a favorable impression last 
year, must still be mentioned to complete the series of 
violinists. Turning to the pianistic field, there was another 
American “come-back” in ns garsin of Jacques Jolas, the 
pianist. It is sometimes difficult for the reviewer, who con- 
fesses to a certain benevolent predisposition towards Ameri- 
can débutants, to make such mental reservations meet with 
the actual facts, for in the nature of things, not all American 
musical visitors are equally deserving of praise. Even the 
least satisfactory ones among them, to be sure, possess that 
typically American briskness and vitality which forms so 
attractive a contrast to the essentially cumbersome mentality 
of the Teuton. It is particularly gratifying, then, to meet an 
American artist who combines the healthy energies of the 
American race with the spiritual qualities of the German, 
and poaguse Jolas adds to’ this happy mixture—which is evi- 
dently the fortunate result of his parentage—a beautiful and 
refined touch gained from French musical training. I should 
say that a distinctly German element of romantic dreaminess 
is uppermost in his art which makes him feel particularly 
at home in works of a lyric character. Here is a pianist to 
be reckoned with, and one who disdains easy laurels and 
trodden paths. In one of his two recitals he played two 
difficult Preludes by Dwight Fiske—brilliantly Lisztian in 
their outlines and impressionistically French in their harmon- 
ics—besides Scriabin’s ninth sonata. His reception was ex- 
cellent, especially so at his orchestral appearance (Saint- 
Saéns’ C minor concerto) in a concert given by Elizabeth 
Day, an American soprano with a charming personality, who 
offered, as a novelty, Ravel's interesting n- | peculiar Hebrew 
melodies, sung in the Yiddish original. 


GIESEKING, 


Nothing new could be said of pianists like Ignaz Friedman 
and Erno Dohnanyi, who paid flying visits to Vienna prior 
to their return to the States. But mention is due to Walter 
Gieseking (another pianist of Franco-German extraction), 
who appeared with tremendous success four times in one 
week. The Beethoven “Emperor” concerto and Marx’ mas- 
todonis piano concerto (termed Romantic) were the corner- 
stones of this “Gieseking Week.” Among other things, it 
brought a very amusing new Viennese Rhapsody by Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, which presents one theme in three 
witty disguises: in a parodistic waltz, a humorous serenade, 
and a ghastly foxtrot subnamed Memento mori—apparently 
a sarcastic and (for the present) untopical allusion to the 
time when, two years ago, Vienna to be termed “the 
dying city.” Gott sei Dank, things have picked up since— 
but even so the Castelnuovo piece is a nice little Memento 
vivere. Gieseking played it with supreme ery and in 
the daintily polished style which is his own, and which con- 
trasts so strangely with his weirdly furious behavior on the 
stage. Remember the name—it is a safe guess that America 
will soon hear him! And one hopes that the same may be 
true of Rudolf Serkin, the one-time Vienna “Wunderkind,” 
but now a pianist of the first rank who plays the classics 
with rare style and finish. Clara Haskil, a young Rou- 
manian girl who hails from same master—Richard 
Robert of Vienna—has not, as yet, reached the summit of 
her art but she is certainly “on the way.” 

OrcHestrAL AND CaHamMBer Music Noverties. 

Speaking of Gieseking brings to mind that other pianistic 


protagonist of modern music, Eduard Erdman, who had his 
first Vienna hearing as a symphonic composer. Leopold 




















“He is well worth anyone's attention who is interested in good music adequately interpreted.” 


—Wheeling Register. 
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JACQUES JOLAS, 


the American pianist who, in three appearances, has 
this season duplicated his last year’s success at Vienna. 
(Photo by Hermann Schieberth, Vienna) 


Reichwein achieved the feat of conducting his D majot 
symphony entirely by heart—and from the heart as well 
Erdman as a composer is completely in harmony with Erd- 
man the pat, as far as this symphony is concerned. 
Rugged, elemental force is more predominant in it than pcl- 
ished smoothness and there are tremendous dynamic cli- 
maxes; the musical idiom of the work is Straussian, but 
more daring and modern, according to our contemporary 
standards, than Richard ever dreamed of. 

As a striking contrast, we heard a Merry Serenade for 
orchestra a few days later; its author, Joseph Haas (the 
Reger pupil) writes solid but colorless music devoid of the 
slightest flash of genius. The piece was one of the few 
novelties promised for this season by the Konzertverein 
where Ferdinand Lowe's place, during the latter’s illness, is 
alternately taken by Klenau and Nilius. Another competitor, 
it seems, has appeared in the person of Erich Kleiber, the 
Viennese, who is now prominently engaged with the Berlin 
Opera but apparently desirous of finding a field in his home 
city. His first appearance here, with an all-Beethoven 
program, was an unqualified and well-deserved success, and 

rought some wonderful dynamic effects in the allegretto 
of the seventh symphony. 

In the chamber music field, the towering event has been 
the return of the Amar-Hindemith Quartet, whose recent 
repeated visits are one of the fortunate results of the 
“valuta” crisis in Germany. To hear them play Schénberg’s 
D minor quartet is an experience not soon to be forgotten, 
Such fluency of interpretation and such balancing of dynamic 
contrasts make this once problematic piece sound like pure 
melody and even make Krenek’s much-feared string quartet 
No. 3 an easily accessible and lucidly logical piece of music. 
The evening was Krenek’s debut as a composer in his home 
city—incredible as it may seem; but it is safe to predict that 
other heari s will follow soon. Only—it takes time to 
“arrive” in Vienna. 

Zoltan Kodaly, for one, has arrived here, and is now among 
the most frequently played of modern composers. Joachim 
Stutschewsky from Zurich played the slow movement from 
the cello solo sonata which had such great success at Salz- 


burg, and played it beautifully (besides collaborating in a 
trio evening with Eduard Steuermann, the pianist, and Fritz 
Rothschild, the Vienna violinist who is now on a visit 


to the U.S. A.). And Tibor Szatmari, the Budapest pianist, 
joined forces with Friedrich Buxbaum for the Kodaly cello 
sonata, opus 4, which is a beautiful work—grateful, melo- 
dious and full of rhapsodic swing—although it is still en- 
tangled in Debussyian zo ng and merely a forerunner of 
the Kodaly of today. There is considerably more of the 
present-day Kodaly, however, in his still earlier piano pieces, 
opus 3, which Rudolf Réti played with appealing enthusiasm 
at the second of the monthly concerts given by the Vienna 
group of the I. S. C. M. 

_. The program, in addition to g+y ¢ included three prem- 
iéres: four osthumous duets by Reger, four interesting 
songs from Hindemith’s opus 18, and a new sonata for oboe 
and piano by Hugo Kauder who counts among the most 
sincere, if none too fomenting young Viennese composers, 
together with Egon Kornauth whose latest work, a piano 
trio, was heard on another occasion. Let it be recorded, by 
the way, that many were turned away at the second concert 
of the Vienna section of the I. S. C. M. which is, for the 
moment at least, financially self-supporting, and apparently 
a propaganda medium of no small importance. 

Paut Becuert. 


“Vreeland “Liked Greatly” in Boston 


“Fresh voice,” “genuine sentiment,” “liked greatly” and 
“clear, ringing, high soprano” were some of the attributes 
that the Boston papers, in the order named, Post, Herald, 
American and Globe, used in describing Jeannette Vreeland’s 
recent appearance as soloist with the Handel and Had 
Society of that city in their 147th performance of Handel’s 
Messiah at Symphony Hall on December 16. 


Peterson in Charlc Charlotte, N. C. 


In addition to her Southern dates alread announced, M: 
Peterson appeared in recital at Charlotte, Nv C., on iawn 
ber 20. The soprano is particularly popular in that section 
of the country on account of her many very successful 

recital and concert. 


appearances there in 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS FINE PERFORMANCE OF 
DIE MEISTERSINGER BY METROPOLITAN 


Philadelphia Music Club, Rosenthal and Bonner, Giannini Give Programs—The Messiah Presented—Rich Quartet Heard. 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 22.—The program presented 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra December A cal 15 was aso 
of exceptional beauty. The first part was devoted to Mo- 


zart’s Figaro overture, and the symphony in G minor. 
After the intermission the Hungarian violinist, Carl Flesch, 
enthused the audience with his interpretation and execution 
of the Beethoven concerto in D major for violin and or- 
chestra. The storm of applause following the first move- 
ment was noteworthy, but no more so than the art of the 

tformer. The final number was the prelude and Love- 

th from Tristan and Isolde. 

At the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra on Decem- 
ber 21 and 22, the program progressed from Poeme Juif 
No, 1 by Bloch and the Queen Mab scherzo from Romeo 
and Juliet, by Berlioz, to Schumann concerto in A minor 
for cello and orchestra, with Michel Penha as soloist; and 
then climactically to the New World symphony by Dvorak. 
The first number was a bit uninteresting, the second lively 
and ethereal, the third extremely well done on the part of 
the soloist, while the last was as popular as ever, and well 
done, as always, under Dr. Stokowski’s leadership and the 
orchestra’s execution. 

MerropotitAN Opera Company Gives Drie MEISTERSINGER. 

The offering of the Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music, December 11, was Die Meistersinger, 
given in German, The new scenery was painted by Profes- 
sor Hans Kautsky of Vienna. The young German tenor, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, made his local debut as Walther, ex- 
hibiting a voice of good quality. Clarence Whitehill as 
Hans Sachs impersonated the amiable shoemaker excel- 
lently, while George Meader made a lively and mischievous 
David. The part of Eva was taken by Elizabeth Rethberg 
and the amusing Beckmesser by Gustav Schuetzendorf. The 
other members of the cast were Marion Telva, Leon Rothier, 
Carl Schlegel, Max Block, Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, James 
Wolf, William Gustafson, and Arnold Gabor. Credit be- 
longs to the orchestra and its conductor, Artur Bodanzky. 
Its playing of the score was admirable, standing out as a 
high light in the performance. 

~ Paiaperpu1a Music Cius’s Concert EnJoyen. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave its Christmas concert 
and entertainment before an audience which filled the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, December 11. The Wo- 
man’s Symphony Orchestra, directed by J. W. F. Lehman, 
opened the program with an interpretation of the Sibelius 
tone poem, Finlandia. The club chorus, directed by Stanley 
Addicks and accompanied by Arthur E. Hice, sang three 
Christmas numbers. The first of these was The Christmas 
Bells, the music of which was written by Stanley Addicks 
and the words by Edwin Alfred Watrous. It was dedi- 
cated to the Philadelphia Music Club Choral. In this, the 
solo part was taken by Edna Harwood Baugher, soprano. 


The second was the Infant Jesus, by Pietro A. Yon, in 
which Mrs, M. R. Vail sang the solo part. The last, Hail 
Ye Time of Holie Dayes, was for chorus alone. A Christ- 
mas Greeting by Edward Elgar for two sopranos, two vio- 
lins and piano, was well given by Blanche Speer and Cecelia 
Melia, sopranos; Florence Haenle and Helen Rowley, vio- 
linists; Arthur E. Hice, pianist. The guest artists at_this 
concert were Thurlow Lieurance, composer-pianist; Edna 
Woolley Lieurance, soprano; and Edward Powell, flutist. 
Mrs. Lieurance sang delightfully four Indian songs in cos- 
tume, assisted by Mr. Powell and Mr. Lieurance. The lat- 
ter gave a few brief but interesting explanations of the 
origin of the songs. The closing number of the first part of 
the program was Meditation by Von Blon, pla 

Women’s Symphony Orchestra, with harp obligato by Emma 
Rous. The second part was devoted to a Christmas panto- 
mime, When Dreams Come True, arranged and directed by 
Caroline Littlefield. 

RosENTHAL AND BonNER AT MonpAy MorninG MUSICALE. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, 
were the artists appearing at the Monday Morning Musicale 
in the Bellevue-Stratford, December 10. Mr. Rosenthal ex- 
hibited a splendid technic and thoughtful interpretation. Miss 
Bonner, in an aria of Rossi, French and Russian songs and 
several English lyrics, strengthened the good impression 
which she made when she sang with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra a few weeks ago. 

GIANNINI Wito New York SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Wal- 
ter Damrosch, presented another delightful program at the 
Academy of Music, December 13. First place was given 
to the New World symphony b 
with the usual finesse and thought characterizing Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s interpretations. Next came the young soprano, 
Dusolina Giannini, in the aria, Non Piu di Fiori, by Mo- 
zart. The spontaneous applause following was an assur- 
ance of her success. She was heard, also, in the Four 
Gypsy Songs by Dvorak, with Dr. Damrosch accompanying 
at the piano. The audience was again justly someees. The 
orchestra played Beauty and the Beast and Empress Laider- 
onette, from Ravel’s Mother Goose suite. The final num- 
ber was the three Spanish Dances from Le Tricorne, by 
De Falla. 

Sr. Micuaet’s Cuorr Gives Messtau. 

Handel’s Messiah was given December 16 by the choir 
of St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, Germantown. The solo- 
ists were Rosine Sundelius, soprano; Veronica Sweigart, 
contralto; Carrol O’Brien, tenor; and Norman Barr, bari- 
tone. William T. Timmings is organist and choirmaster. 

Ricw Quarter at CHAMBER Music AssocrATION, 

The Rich Quartet presented a pleasing program to the 

members of the Chamber Music Association at the Bellevue- 


Dvorak, which was read ~ 


Stratford, December 16. The first number was Mozart's 
E flat quartet, No. 14, followed by Passacaglia, by Handel, 
in the version of Halvorsen, as a duet, for Dr. Rich, violin- 
ist, and Hans Kindler, cellist. This was especially well 
done, The final number was Schumann’s quartet in A 
minor, op. 41. The audience was most appreciative. 

Troor Service at St, James Cuurcu. 

The First City Troop held its annual service at St. James 
Church, Decem r 16, in commemoration of the death of 
George Washington. The members of this ancient organi- 
zation marched from their armory to the church, where 
they listened to an impressive service. The music, in charge 
of S. Wesley Sears, was rendered by the choir, accompanied 
by the organ, two trumpets, two trombones, and two 
tympani, 

Mina Dotores Resumes TEeacainec Arrer Tour. 
_ Mina Dolores, the well-known soprano, has resumed teach- 
ing after a tour through the South and Middle West. She 
is located in Room 202, Presser Building. M. M. C. 


Patton Busy December and January 


Besides eight Messiah performances during the holidays 
already announced, Fred Patton is booked for many cther 
engagements. December 17 he sang Sharpless in a per- 
formance of Madame Butterfly*by the Washington Opera 
Company in the capital city that enlisted the services of 
Edith Mason and Paul Althouse among other principals. 
December 22 and 29, he -sang Christmas carols in a quartet 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra in performances 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. January 2 there was a recital with Grace Kerns 
at Holyoke, Mass. Forthcoming engagements include the 
following: January10, the baritone role in a performance of 
Parker’s Hora Novissima to be given ir Oberlin, Ohio; 
January 16 and 17, soloist with Ottawa Symphony Orchestra, 
Ottawa, Canada; January 25, recital at Hollidaysburg, Pa. ; 
January 26, recital in Birmingham, Pa.; and soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
January 31 and February 1. 


Maier and Pattison with Chicago Symphony 


For their performance on February 15 and 16 next with 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison will play the concerto in E flat, for two pianos, by 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach; the ballade of Sowerby and 
the Bach triple concerto—the latter with Arthur Shattuck 
as third pianist. 
_ The first of these works, which has never been performed 
in America, is a long-forgotten piece, re-discovered by Guy 
Maier during the past summer while engaged in some musi- 
cal research. The Sowerby Ballade for Two Pianos will 
have its premiere performance in this country at Minneap- 
olis, January 31 and February 1, when Maier and Pattison 
will play it with the Minneapolis Symphony. Later .in the 
season they will also Ye So this ballade in Washington 
and Baltimore. The Bach concerto for three pianos will 
be played at Minneapolis as well, by Maier, Pattison and 
Shattuck. 








A MASTER VIOLINIST RETURNS 





Philadelphia, with 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 


of the instrument.—Evening Bulletin, 


from his instrument.—Public Ledger. 


Fisk Building, New York 





No finer rendering (of the Beethoven Concerto) has been given 
this city since Fritz Kreisler’s last local visit, than the one so much 


enjoyed and applauded yesterday afternoon.—/nquirer. 


Mr. Flesch is a violinist of great polish and power and poetic 
beauty. Few equal him in the facility of his bowing, the purity of his 
intonation or the delicate niceties and exalted climaxes of his mastery 


Mr. Flesch has a remarkably beautiful tone and absolute com- 
mand of every resource of his violin—Evening Public Ledger. 


No more beautifyl tone issues from the violin than was heard 


Carl Flesch 


New York, with 


—Evening Post. 


Taylor, World. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Flesch interpretation of the Brahms concerto has won many 
admirers for its musical breadth, lovely tonal nuances, artistic con- 
ception and masterful technical execution. 
that heard Mr. Flesch last evening listened to an artist of lofty ideas 
and ripe musicianship, and all the applause they bestowed on him was 
his just due.—Leonard Liebling, American, 


Mr. Flesch performed his share of the Brahms concerto admirably. 
—W. J. Henderson, Herald. 


Mr. Flesch’s playing in the Brahms concerto was marked by mas- 
terly technique and an abundant share of feeling for the composition. 


His is a mature, thoughtful, even scholarly in a full-blooded sense, 
gift for making the violin eloquent. It was not a virtuoso performance, 
it was much more than that.—F. H. Warren, Evening W orld. 


Mr. Flesch’s playing of the concerto was refreshingly lacking in 
sentimentality and had fine breadth and simplicity of style—Deems 


It was because Mr. Flesch, able violinist as he is, seemed so thor- 
oughly to realize the solo part as belonging to a great whole, and the 
ensemble was so splendidly welded that this was an outstanding per- 
formance.—H. C. Colles, Times. 


The very large audience 
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CINCINNATI “POP” CONCERTS 
OFFERS FAMILIAR NUMBERS 


Edward Johnson Gives Recital—Cincinnati Conservatory 
Orchestra and Chorus Heard—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 21.—The fourth concert of 
the popular series to be given this season by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was made up of a wide list of com- 
posers. It took place on December 16 at Music Hall, The 
opening number, The Mute of Portici overture, by Auber, 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. This was followed by the 
ballet music from Faust, Gounod; and then came The 
Invitation to the Dance, by Weber, which had been orches- 
trated by Weingartner; closing with Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel, which found a hearty response, 

The last number before the intermission served to intro- 
duce the young violinist, Herman Weinstine, as soloist, who 
played the Symphonie Espagnole, by Lalo. Mr. Weinstine 
has appeared in concert work on the Pacific Coast and in 
some Southern cities recently, where he gave a good account 
of himself. He is a graduate pupil of Robert Perutz, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Epwarp Jounson Hearn. 

It was a treat to hear Edward Johnson, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, when he appeared at 
Music Hall on December 18. His recital was the sec 
number of the artist series, and he was welcomed by a 
most appreciative audience. His program was quite diver- 
sified, and while all selections were charmingly sung, he was 
particularly admirable in several operetic selections, Among 
the numbers were the aria from Anarea Chenier, by Gior- 
dana; Angelica, by Pizzetti; Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Grace, Old English; aria from Faust, (sounod; Les Larmes, 
by Tschaikowsky; Mary of Argyle, oy St. Leger, and 
others 
Cincinnati ConservaAToRY ORCHESTRA AND 

Concert, 

The second concert to be given by the conservatory orches- 
tra, under the direction of Ralph Lyford, was enjoyed on 
the evening of December 19, at Conservatory Hall, The 
orchestra was assisted by the conservatory chorus, and 
this combination was ample to arouse interest in the students 
of this institution. Burnet C. Tuthill directed the chorus, 
and the work of both organizations was most gratifying to 
audience and directors alike. The soloists were Grace 
Woodruff, a pupil of Marecian Thalberg; Virginia Gilbert, 
pupil of Frederick Shailer Evans, and Harry Tomarin, pupil 
of Robert Perutz. The opening number was given by the 
orchestra—the overture from Fingal’s Cave, by Mendelssohn, 
and the closing number was the Fantastic Symphony, by 
Berlioz. Three excerpts from the Messiah, by Handel, were 
sung by the chorus. The program was such as to arouse 
interest, and the young students gave a fine performance. 

A novel musical performance were the Biblical scenes 
framed in music, which was arranged and produced b 
Minnie Tracey, at Emery Auditorium, on December 13. 
The novelty of the idea was in combining scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, with tableaux and songs from well 
known composers, that would be appropriate for each picture. 
It was attractively staged, and the participants proved 
capable in their performance. 

The orchestra was composed of members of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, and most of those taking part 
were pupils of Miss Tracey, the program aay Mrs. 
George Dent Crabbs, Ida Blackson, Mary Margaret Fisher, 
Paul Bachelor, Jean Springer, Bess Brady, Mary Steele, 
Esther Boehnlein, Therese Straus, Hazel Levy, Mary 
Morrixy, Flora Rosenthal, Lillian Sherman, Mary Buening, 
Catherine Wise, Marie Thornberg, Margaret Hukill, Sam 
Morganstern, Hilda Gear, Margaret M, Earls, Jean Wenis, 
Helen Hamilton, Frances Blasdale, Josephine Faulhaber, 
and Alfred Jungkind. 


Cuorus IN 


Notes, ’ 

The piano, pupils of Goldie R. Taylor were heard in re- 
cital on December 11 at the Price Hill Masonic Temple 
auditorium, 

The Lady of Shalott was given under the direction of 
Mrs. James Leads of Richmond, Ky., who was a former 
student of the College of Music in that city, on December 
7, It was given by the Choral Club of Richmond. Carols 
were also sung. 

The pupils of Lucile Scharrenghaus were heard in piano 
recital on December 20, at the Norwood Library Hall. 
They were assisted by Ruth Blank, vocalist, a pupil of 
Dorothy Dasch Reese. 

The initial production of William H. Reussenzehn’s new 
Christmas carol, God Bless “very One, words by George 
Elliston, was presented under the auspices of the ome 
Musical Club on December 18, at the Christmas entertain- 
ment given by Minnie Tracey. It was rendered by twelve 
juvenile choristers of St. Andrew's Church, Avondale, under 
the direction of the composer, 

Special music was enjoyed at the Clifford Pres 
Church on December 15, under the direction of 
Davis, organist and director. 

The Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Concert Company 
had a number of benefit concerts on its list for the week of 
December 16. 

The Western College Chorus of Oxford, Ohio, rendered a 
pageant of The Nativity, assisted by members of the French 


terian 
eulah 
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Club, under the direction of Prof. Elizabeth Driver, on 
December 18. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music celebrated its 
annual feast of carols, on December 16, at the conservatory. 
It was under the direction of Thomas James Kelly, who 
also directed the woman's chorus, explaining the numbers 
as they were sung. 

The Lyric Male rtet, which is composed of Howard 
Hafford, John W. , Erwin Meyer, and Edwin Meidin- 
ger, accompanied by Howard J. Evans, gave an evening in 
music and song for the Hanselman Masonic Lodge, Clifton, 
on December 7. Also a foorem for the Norwood Repub- 
lican Club on December 13. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction 
of George R. Myers, gave a concert on December 14 at 
the Westwood Town Hall, under the auspices of the West- 
wood Cheviot Christian Church Bible Class, 

Helen Terrel, pianist and teacher at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has composed a number of songs which 
were sung on December 13 by Irma Lindenmeyer, when the 
two gave a recital at the Friends’ Church of Wilmin , 
oO. iss Terrel is a graduate pupil of Marcian Thalberg, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

As is customary, the Orpheus Club had its regular dinner 





“Miss Peterson revealed a 
voice of exceptional beauty, 
pure, limpid, expressive and 
admirably equalized through- 
out its range; artistic taste 
and intelligence were demon- 
strated. She is not only a 
singer of wonderful talents, 
but a finished artist.” 


The Willows (Cal) Daily Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, seer 5 
‘ormerly Opera Comique and Metro- 


¢ 
pera Company. 





on December 11, which followed the last concert given by 
the club. A number of new members were elected. Letters 
were read from many parts of the country from persons 
who had heard the concert over the radio. The guest of the 
evening was Royden Susumago, Honomic, Hawaii, a stu- 
dent at the University of Cincinnati, who also illustrated 
the music of his native land. 

The Cincinnati Alumna Club yy the talent for a 
musical program in honor of the Alpha Chapter, Mu Phi 
Epsilon, on December 15. 

The Clifton Music Club gave a musical program on De- 
cember 14, with Mrs. Charles Wagner and Mrs, John A. 
Hoffmann, as hostesses. 

The Students’ noonday recital, it being the tenth of the 
season at the College of Music, was much enjoyed in the 
Odeon on December 15. Pupils from the classes of Edna 
Weiler Paulsen, Romeo Gorno, Emil Heermann and Sidney 
C. Durst, were heard. , 

‘There was a students’ recital on December 15 at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, when ils of Mrs, 
Thomie Prewett Williams, Leo Paalg, Robert Perutz, 
Elizabeth Cook, Marcian Thalberg and Ottillie Reiniger 
were heard. 

A number of pupils from the College of Music gave a 
very enjoyable program in the Odeon on December 14, for 
the benefit of the eo Brotherhood of the Madison Road 
Methodist Church. 

The Cincinnati Country Club gave its annual Christmas 
concert on December 16, Dan Beddoe, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, presenting the entire program, 
including a number of Christmas songs and airs from the 
oratorios. 

A vesper musical service was given at the Shinkle M. E. 
Church, Covington, Ky., by Herbert Newman, organist and 
director, on December 16. The soloists weré Frances Allen 
Griffith, Violet hele #5 Mrs. Fred Carr and Fenton C. Pugh. 

The Woman's Club music department gave an elaborate 

musical program as a Christmas celebration on December 
18, in the afternoon. Famous paintings, both early and 
modern, were illustrated in tableau and song under the 
direction of Minnie Tracey. 
? A concert tour has been planned by Robert Perutz, vio- 
linist, and Carl Herring, pianist, both of the artist faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, through Alabama 
during the month of ember. 

A trio, composed of Lillian Dent, soprano; Herman Wein- 
stine. violinist, and Mrs, Thomie Prewett Williams, accom- 
panist, have recently returned home from a concert tour 
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in West Virginia. They are all artists from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. : 

Minnie Leah Nobles and Margaret Spaulding, both gradu- 
ate Is of Dan Beddoe, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of ic, sang ing roles in the Messiah, at Greencastle, 
Ind., on ber 16. It was under the direction of Dean 
McCutcheon, of the music school of DePauw University. 

A Christmas recital was given on December 19 by pupils 
of Helen May Curtis and Clara Bridge, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. W. W. 


BIRMINGHAM FITTINGLY 
CELEBRATES ALABAMA DAY 


Birmingham, Ala., December 20.—Alabama_ Day, the 
State’s birthday, was fittingly celebrated by the Birmingham 
Music Study Club at its morning on sie o on December 13, 
by a program devoted to the composers of music in Alabama, 
both native and resident. The compositions were splendidly 
interpreted by local artists. Those composers who were able 
to attend the meeting were seated upon the stage. Mrs. J. 
E. Frazier led with an interesting talk, patriotic in nature, 
pointing to the State's talent, giving brief sketches of the 
Fe. ra and their achievements, mentioned Ferdinand 
ley, Matilde Bilbro, Florence Golson, Edna Gockel 
Gussen, Mary Gillen, C. Allen, Cedric Lemont, John 
Proctor Mills and Daisy Rowley. 

The program opened with the song, Alabama, the words 
of which were written by Julia Strudwick Tutwiler (one 
of the South’s prominent women in education, writing, charity 
and prison reform) and the music by Edna Gockel Gussen. 
This was sung by the entire audience, led by the Treble 
Clef chorus, the composer at the piano. Barcarolle and 
Scherzo, piano compositions of Edna Gockel Gussen, were 
played by the composer, and her song, My Star, was inter- 
preted by Myra Bancroft Olive. Ferdinand Dunkley’s con- 
tributions to program were Cradle Song, My Garden, 
and Soul of Mine, sung by Mary Emma Pearson, and The 
Errand of the Rose, sung by Owen Gillespie, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mary Gillen interpreted some of her 
ones oat” s. 


u Allen was represented by his Romance, a composi- 
tion for piano, which he Jig ed, and by his songs, Wilt Thou 
Be My Dearie and Plu his Little Flower and Take It, 


sung by Mrs. Guy C. Allen, with the composer at the 
piano. 

Two songs by John Proctor Mills, Love’s Serenade and 
When Love Doth Fade, were interpreted by Owen Gillespie. 
Florence Golson’s “The Bird with the Broken Wing,” was 
sung by Mary Emma Pearson. Two piano numbers by 
Cedric Lemont, Sunrise and On the Plaza, were rendered 
by Lowela Hanlin. 

MiscuHa Erman Devicuts Larce AUDIENCE. 

Mischa Elman delighted a discriminating audience with his 
excellent technic, mastery of the bow and powers of inter- 
pretation, at the Masonic Auditorium on December 14. He 
and his accompanist, Josef Bonime, appearetl under the 
auspices of Cyrene Commandery of the Knights Templar. 

American Lecion Presents Artists, 

The American Legion presented the Le ge Angelo Cor- 
tese, assisted by two local artists, Elizabeth Jordan Brower, 
coloratura soprano, and Mrs. Robert Newman, pianist, in 
concert at Phillips High School auditorium recently. The 
program was enjoyed by an appreciative audience, 

Sr. Louis Sympnony anp GANz ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
RECEIVED. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz con- 
ductor, gave two concerts under the auspices of the Bir- 
mingham Music Study Club on December 17, at Phillips 
High School auditorium. The audience at the afternoon 
concert was made up largely of young music students, 
though there were many older people, too. The young 
element were aay eg | enthusiastic over the choice pro- 
gram given t by this aggregation. Helen Traubel, 
soprano soloist, offered a selection from Tannhiauser, and, 
in encore, sang A Memory, by Rudolph Ganz. : 

The night program was played to a capacity audience, who 
sat through the entire two hours in rapt attention. The 

rogram was well chosen, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade 
boing heard here for the first time. Although Birmingham 
music lovers had known and admired Mr, Ganz as a con- 
ductor, he had never been heard here as a piano soloist, 
and his performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor was a revelation. At its conclusion Mr. Ganz received 
an ovation from the audience of which he might well be 
proud. A. G. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Organ Recitals 


The program printed in the Musica, Courter of Decem- 
ber 27 was performed by Lynnwood Farnam at his fifth organ 
recital, the various classic and modern works being heard 
- good sized audience, which, seated in the candle-lit 
church, were especially attentive. Eight more recitals in 
this present series are announced, all these occurring on 
Monday evenings, eight o'clock, on the ers lan : 
January 7, Third Symphony (Vierne); 14, Fourth Sym- 
‘phony (Vierne) ; 21, Fifth Symphony (Vierne) ; 28, Triple 
Choral Crsermeme) : wat Chaconne, F -Trilogy 
and Choral (Karg-Elert) ; 11 Hallelujah! God Be Praised 
(Reger) (assisted by the choir of the Church of the Holy 
Communion) ; 18 and 25, Bach programs. 
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“A truly beautiful Celtic tenor voice, a splendid 
method, and a serious musician destined to become 
one of the most popular artists on the recital plat- 


” 


form. 


—Harry R. Burke, St. Louis Times. 





“His English diction was impeccably intelligent.” 
—Richard Stokes, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





“He has been called a second McCormack, and 
deservedly so, for in style, voice, and manner of 
interpretation he follows closely in the wake of 


that master singer.” 


—Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press. 





“He was given a rousing reception. . .. . 
Particularly the group of Irish songs in which no 


doubt he is rivaled by only one tenor singer.” 
—Archie Bell, Cleveland News. 





“McQuhae is establishing an enviable reputation.” 
—Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


ALLEN McQUHAE 


Allen McQuhae was the assisting 
soloist and he was heard to artistic 
advantage in arias by Handel and 
Leoncavallo, as also in a group of 
Irish ballads. His phrases are finely 
rounded, his tones more artistically 
modulated, and his diction more 
smoothly articulated. Lyricism is 
undoubtedly his metier. He has been 
called a second McCormack, and de- 
servedly so, for in style, voice and 
manner of interpretation he follows 
closely in the wake of that master 
singer. 

By Wilson G. Smith, 
Cleveland Press, Dec. 5, 1923. 


Allen McQuhae has progressed 
vocally and he is now one of the 
most pleasing concert tenors in the 
country. He was given a rousing 
reception when he made his first 
appearance and sang the familiar 
“Largo” of Handel. Encores began 
to be demanded then and the same 
demonstration followed his other 
numbers, particularly the group of 
Irish songs, in which no doubt he 
is rivaled by only one tenor singer. 

By Archie Bell, 
Cleveland News, Dec. 5, 1923. 





Nature befriended him cordially, 
with intelligence, feeling, a lyric 
throat and superb breathing appara- 
tus. The chastely carved old melo- 


dies were given with classic purity 
and grace of contour. The voice 
was appealing, true and vibrant; 
moreover, there was style. Impli- 
cations of the noble McCormack 
emerged; and one paid Mr. Mc- 
Quhae the mental compliment of 
hoping—though in vain—that- he 
would undertake Mozart. His Eng- 
lish diction was impeccably intelli- 
gible. 
By Richard L. Stokes, 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 28, 1923. 


ALLEN McQUHAE 


The soloist was the tenor, Allen 
McQuhae, well known and highly 
popular hereabouts. 

Mr. McQuhae was born in Ire- 
land, where for not a few years his 
voice, of typically Irish mellowness 
and expressiveness, won for him 
abundant favor. Now he is known 
from coast to coast and is one of 
our most sought for concert singers. 

He received last night a resound- 
ing welcome. 

By James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 5, 1923. 


ALLEN McQUHAE 
DELIGHTS ST. LOUIS 
A genuine Irish minstrel is Allen 
McQuhae, whose St Louis debut 
last night in connection with the 





-“McQuhae is Establishing an Enviable Reputation 

















Apollo Club’s fine concert in its 
first recital of its thirtieth year re- 
vealed to local music lovers a truly 
beautiful Celtic tenor voice, a splen- 
did method, and a serious musician 
destined, one would say, to become 
one of the most popular artists on 
the recital platform. The best of the 
tradition of Irish songs is in Allen 
McQuhae—call it “McWay’—as the 
audience discovered last night in his 
lilting folk-tunes from the South of 
Ireland. But there is more. Not less 
delightful were his German lieder or 
the modern French songs he sang. 
And two Handel airs which opened 
his program disclosed another side 
of a genuine artist, quite at home in 
the artificial melodies of the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

McQuhae is a characteristic Irish 
He is a genu- 
ine lyric tenor, silvery of. resonant 
tone, carrying to the utmost corners 
of the concert hall even in its pianis- 
simo, free and full and used with an 
ease and discrimination which must 
call forth admiration. Back of that 
song, which flows almost artlessly, 
are wonderful reserves of breath 
control, and a fine and appreciative 
intelligence. He is a characteristic 
Celtic sensitivity, and the warmth 
of his personality immediately im- 


balladist—and more. 


presses itself upon his audience The 
opening Handel group found a truly 
fine expression in that voice. Genu- 
ine lyricism was beautifully manifest 
in the “Where’er You Walk” aria 
from “Semele,” and again in the 
To these 
“Total 


“Largo” from “Xerxes,” 
as an encore he added 
Eclipse” from “Samson,” sustaining 
the strong dramatic feeling rather 
in the restraint with which he sang 
than through draniatic profundity of 
Certainly McQuhae 
never be a robustious Italian opera- 
tic tenor, but the sensitive feeling 
for melodic line and the flexibility 
of the fine tone with which he fol- 
lowed that line were compelling. 
Those qualities were emphasized 
again in two French songs, Franck’s 
“La Procession” and Du Pare’s “Le 
Manior de Rosamonde.” And now 
followed the surprise of the concert, 
this Irishman’s singing of three Ger 
man songs—Brahms’ “Wir Wandel 
ten” and “Botschaft” and Hugh 
Wolf's “Auf Ein Altes Bild.” Prob- 
ably in the first of these Mr. Mc- 
Quhae provided the most beautiful 
singing on the program, his voice 
disclosing itself in exquisite and 
limpid tone as he entered in high 
artistic spirit into the feeling of the 
song. Here, as indeed throughout 
the program, a splendid enunciation 
and fine diction were manifest. 
By Harry R. Burke 
in the St, Louis Times. 


tone. would 
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ALLENTOWN (PA.) HAPPENINGS 


Allentown, Pa., December 24.~—The second concert of the 
Allentown Symphony Orchestra, December 18, proved to be 
one of the outstanding features of the musical season here. 
The soloist was May Korb of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and she delighted the audience with her rendition of 
several coloratura arias, and a few modern nuinbers as 
encores, 

tefore the playing of the New World Symphony, Director 
Moll gave a brief, informal talk on the structure cf the 
composition, and illustrated his explanations by playing the 
principal themes of the work. 

Homer Nearing’s Scenes From a Mexican Desert were 
played for the first time as orchestral compositions, These 
pieces have been successful as organ numbers, having been 
played by concert, moving picture, and church organists 
the country over; but after hearing the sympathetic reading 
given by Mr. Moll and his men, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that the organ arrangements are merely studies for 
larger and more complete orchestral works, The grace of 
the Sand Drifts and the rigidity of the Adobe Mission 
brought an enthusiastic response from the audience, 

Credit is due Conductor Lloyd Moll for the years of 
effort he has spent in building up his orchestra. 


OTES, 

The choir of St. Paul’s Church of Catasauqua, under the 
leadership of Homer Nearing, gave an interesting rendition 
of Gounod’s St. Cecilia mass on November 22. The_solo- 
ists were John Mealey, Howard Lindaman, and Esther 
Scuerman, 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave its first concert of 
this season on December 6, Will Rees conducting and 
Irene Schwartz Rees at the piano. The soloists were 
Quintus Reinhart, Mrs. George E. Wetzel, Caroline Trump, 
and Tracy Rees. 

Charles Rosseau gave a recital on December 19 at the 
Church of the Mediator. He was accompanied by Homer 
Nearing. 

The Music Club held its second meeting recently at the 
home of Mrs. Harold Marks. A Mozart program was given, 
a feature of which was a group, of piano solos played by 
Harold Marks, one of Allentown’s composer-pianists. 

Godfrey Pretz, the flute player, has been much in demand 
recently. His obligatos at the recital of Josephine Pezzino 
at Easton, and at May Korb’s appearance with the Allen- 
town Symphony Orchestra, have occasioned oR mee 


comment. 





Two Performances in One Day for Macbeth 


Aiter a performance of Africana on Saturday afternoon, 
December 1, Florence Macbeth jumped into a performance 
of Rigoletto that same evening, acquitting herself with 


unusual brilliancy: : ‘ : 

Although she had sung Saturday afternoon in L’Africana and in a 
role which makes some heavy demands upon her, Florence Macbeth 
gave the touch of real distinction to the performance of Rigoletto at 
the Auditorium Saturday night by reason of her superb vocalization 
as Gilda, in this ever popular Verdi opera, One may attribute the 
fact that early in the afternoon every seat for this performance was 
sold, in part to the esteem in which the opera itself is held. However, 
there is also good reason to believe that Miss Macbeth was no incon- 
siderable drawing card, since gatcone of Chicago opera have with 
entire justification, taken this brilliant young coloratura to their hearts. 

Miss Macbeth, as has been remarked before in this column, is a 
valuable acquisition to the Chicago Civic Opera Company. She is 
an artist blessed with an unusual amount of brains, with the result 
that her work is always intelligent. She is conscientious, she always 
gives of her best and she has much to give. ; 

Her Gilda in Rigoletto is a picture of innocent girlhood who, swayed 
by a love that knows no bounds, is blinded to every other fact in life. 
This she sets forth by means of a dramatic method that is at once 
subtle and well defined. She leaves no doubt as to the sort of char- 
acter she is depicting and vocally as well as histrionically she sets 
forth the manifold emotions which dominate the cdatered, daughter 
of the grim jester. When one stops to compare this role with others 
found in operatic literature, he is bound to arrive at the conclusion 
that it is not only one of the most dramatic, but that it offers better 
opportunity in many ways, than most of those which appear on the 
surface to be more potent. This Miss Macbeth emphasized in a fashion 
that is unmistakable, and her Gilda is deserving to be set down as 
one of her great accomplishments. 

Miss Macheth’s singing, which never fails to arouse the apprecia- 
tion of her public, was unusually appealing in this Rigoletto perform- 
anee. Her tones were as true as steel and at the same time had a 
limpid quality that was unusually beautiful, and in the Caro Nome, 
especially, she gave a display of coloratura work that was technically 
perfect. At the conclusion of this well known aria, the “no encore” 
rule was threatened, which has happened only once or twice this sea- 
son, It was in this aria that Miss Macbeth set the standard of all 
her work, and there was never an instant that she fell below that 
high mark. Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





A stereotyped performance of Rigoletto was that given last night 
by the forces of the Civic Opera Company, one ealeed from the level 
of indifference only by the superior artistry and fine singing of 
Florence Macheth. 

Even Miss Macbeth did not seem, on first appearance, to be at the 
pos of her powers, but by the time Caro Nome was reached, she 
had recovered herself and delivered the familiar roulades in her best 
manner, winning the extended plaudits of an audience eager to be 
pleased. And to speak of Miss Macheth’s best manner is to signify 
| a summit of present-day coloratura singing.—Chicago Herald and 
ixaminer, 





Mr, Shavitch is a Grremie conductor; when he conducts 
he gives his centered attention to creating dramatic ef- 
fects. And he does this—the proof of it is demonstrated 
by the interest his interpretations excite and maintain.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, December 13, 1923. 


The concert by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
seemed to me to be a three-fold triumph. First of all 
it was a decided triumph for the orchestra; then there 
were triumphs to scored to the credit of Viadimir 
Shavitech, who conducted the Philharmonic for the first 
time yesterday and conducted it in the brilliant fashion 
we expected of him and one more to Tina Lerner, who 
was the sol ; 

Mr. Shavitch—it has become the fashion to refer to him 
as “dynamic”—showed that he is a con4uctor of vitality, 
perzonality, compelling power and high imagination. There 
pote nore timid Fe ale erg t was authori- 
ative a © Way thro «—~Rochester Journal and Post-Ex- 
press, December 13, 1923 carer cournel end Posthe 
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THREE SUCCESSFUL PETRI PUPILS. 
(Left to right) Stephanie Vorel, soprano; May Savage, mezzo soprano, and Claire de Preville, mezzo soprano. 
Craft photos) 


Edoardo Petri and His Large School 


Edoardo Petri, director of the chorus school of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the past nineteen years, has to 
his credit a large nuraber of pupils who studied under his 
guidance. During this long period of activity thousands 
of singers have received their sole vocal and choral training 
from him direct. 

Mr. Petri is a mild-mannered, polished gentleman, and 
extremely interested in his pupils, for whom he not only 
acts as vocal adviser, but also as a sincere friend. In the 
regular Metropolitan Opera House chorus, there are now 
at least twenty-five singers who have graduated from his 
school. This fall four more of his pupils completed the 
two year course and graduated from the ranks of the school 
to the regular chorus. They are May Savage, Stephanie 
Vorel, Claire de Preville and Angelo Marnelli. 

Giulio Setti, chorus master of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in accepting these graduates expressed himself as 
being greatly pleased with the work done by Mr. Petri at 
the chorus school. The school at present enjoys an enroll- 
ment of 127 pupils, eighty-seven of whom constitute the 
male and female members, and there are forty children. 
These children (boys), sopranos and altos, are trained to 
sing the choruses written for boys in Carmen, Boris Godu- 
noff, Amico Fritz and Mefistofele. 

Mr, Petri is always prepared to add to the regular Metro- 
politan chorus students sufficiently advanced to enlarge upon 
the choral work required for big operatic performances. 


Dubinsky-Levitzki-Stopak Trio Plays 


At the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Gerbat, on East 
Eighty-first street, New York, trios and sonatas were played 
by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, Joseph Stopak, violinist, and 
the well known cellist, Vladimir Dubinsky, on December 23. 
Helen Lubarski, vocalist, assisted, and of course such an 
array of first class talent gave great pleasure to the large 
company present, A nearer inspection of the names of the 
above list of artists is worth while, for everyone of them is 
eminent in his or her domain. 

The Musical Art Studios established by Mr. Dubinsky 
is a school for serious, fundamental and thorough training, 
with courses in piano, singing, violin, viola, cello, and 
especial attention to ensemble playing under the super- 
vision of prominent instructors. Mr. Dubinsky conducts 
this along the principles of the Russian conservatories, 
famous for their fundamental and thorough training. En- 
semble playing teaches one to blend with other instruments 
in the proper proportion of tone quality, rhythm and shading 
effects, It sharpens the ear, refines the taste and broadens 
the musical vision. It is a great means to correct tendencies 
to inaccuracies, mannerisms and to all sorts of improper 
interpretations which creep into solo performances. 


A Beethoven Series in Minneapolis 


Winding up the Beethoven series in a blaze of glory, 
music lovers of Minneapolis and St. Paul, in an ovation 
seldom approached in the Twin Cities, set their stamp of 


At debut as conductor of the Ee a Philharmonic Orchestra Dec. 12th 


SHAVITCH 


acclaimed “Conductor of vitality, personality and compelling power.”’ 


Vladimir Shavitch Conducts and 
Tina Lerner Plays at After- 
noon Concert 





By HARVEY W. SOUTHGATE 


The Rochester Phitharmonic Orchestra continued its 
contribution to the city’s musical life yesterday afternoon 


b laying for the first time under the leadership of 
Viadimnte Shavitch, the eminent Russian. 


Shavitch bri of style to the con- 
ductor’s platform tha oa my to. the two 





(Camera 


approval on the interpretative genius of Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

That a Beethoven “diet” might prove a bit heavy for 
the musical digestion of the musical public was gloomily 
predicted in some quarters when the announcement was made 
at the opening of the season that the complete symphonic 
works of Beethoven would be played in a six weeks’ period. 
That these prophets were unduly pessimistic was proven 
by capacity audiences at each of the six concerts. In fact, 
on account of the inability of hundreds to secure seats at 
the regular concerts, the closing program, which included 
the ninth symphony, was repeated at the so-called popular 
concert on the following Sunday afternoon to accommodate 
the overflow. 

With évery seat reserved within six hours of the opening 
of the box sale, the Sunday afternoon audience could have 
been doubled in numbers, but for the limited capacity of 
the Auditorium. 

During the series Lamond, Myra Hess, Paul Althouse and 
Mitja Nikisch appeared as assisting artists. Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen laid aside the baton at the second concert and played 
the stupendous concerto in D major for violin. At the 
closing concert, the newly organized Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Choir, which had been drilled by Mr, Verbrugghen, 
assisted by Elsa Stralia, soprano; Marjorie Squires, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Pavel Ludikar, bass, 
gave what was termed by Twin City music critics “the 
greatest concert in the musical history of Minneapolis.” 


Lottice Howell, Klibansky Artist, Wins Success 


Lottice Howell, pupil of Sergei Klibansky, is being en- 
thusiastically received in the prima donna role in Mozart's 
Impresario, Following are a few press notices which she 
recently received while touring the far West: 

Lottice Howell, a versatile charmer, sang ‘her airy little part in a 
clear feathery voice-—Morning (Portland) Oregonian, 


In addition to having a marvelously sweet voice, Lottice Howell 
in the part of Mile, Dorothea Uhlic is a dainty little creature with 
most engaging manners, and it was she perhaps as much as Mr. Hemus 
who was responsible for the enthusiastic reception given the perform- 
ance last night.—Morning Press, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Lottice Howell has a soprano of ideal Mggzartian clarity and 
volatility.—Saturday Night, ngeles. 

Lottice Howell, as Mile, Dorothea Uhlic, was as dainty as a piece 
of Dresden china, with a magnetic personality that made her audience 
unanimously for her from the rise of the curtain. Her voice is very 
true and pure and sweet, and she was a delight-maker in every way. 
—El Paso (Tex.) Times. 


Lottice Howell as the young singer from Ling charmed the audience 
from the first with the ease of her delivery and the fresh flute like 
quality of her truly beautiful coloratura soprano,—Los Angeles Herald. 

That winsome little singer, Lottice Howell, was bewitching in the 
role of the maid Zerbina in The Maid Mistress o era, and easily 
shared the honors of the evening with Mr. Hemus. She is thoroughly 
ba, je in everything she does and her voice was ravishingly lovely. 
‘aso (Tex.) Times. 


Reuben Davies to Play in Houston 


Reuben Davies, American pianist, will play for the Treble 
Clef Club in Houston, Texas, on January 10. 












—Rochester Journal & Post Express 


preceding musicians who have occupied that position. His 
is the energy and the dynamic temperament of the warmer 
European races, instead of the calm poise and the reflective 
reserve of the British or the American. There is no deny- 
ing that audi respond to this emotional fervor and 
feel its arresting impulse, and there was no denying its 
surrender to Mr. Shavitch’s influence yesterday. But the 
results which Mr. Shavitch obtained with the musicians 
under his direction was the measure of his artistic suc- 
cess. He is not a mere weaver of physical gestures nor 
an exploiter of self; he understands the larger meaning 
of music which he is interpreting and he is absorbed, al- 
most passionately absorbed, in getting the effects that 
he wants. His conducting of the Tschaikowsky fourth 
) ny showed plainly the depth of his artistic powers. 

e drove the orchestra an intensely dramatic perform- 
infinite detatl and emotional coloring--itectener incela. 

e ~~ Rochester era 

December 13, 1923. : 
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Season 1924-1925 


WILL OFFER 








the most unique novelty in the concert field 


“The Puppet Opera’ 


(Teatro dei Piccoli of Rome, Italy) 


directed by its originators, Messrs. Fidora and Podrecca 
with a large company, orchestra and complete scenery 





“This little theatre is the only one to which a man of 
imaginative mind can go without fear of being dis- 
illusioned,” 

—Giovanni Papini, author of “Life of Christ.” 











ENGLISH PRESS OPINIONS 


Not since those unforgettable days when the art of the Russian Ballet came, refulgent and perfect, 

to the London Theatre, have we seen anything so synthetic, so beautiful in detail and so unlike all the 

other things we pretend to amuse us to-day, as the art of this delicious “Teatro dei Piccoli.” 
—London Daily Telegraph. 


The opening performance was a revelation. The company of puppets performed “The Sleeping 
Beauty” with quite miraculous effect—London Daily Express. 


The music is, perhaps, the most surprising part of this most surprising entertainment. 
—Westminster Gazette. 


An amazing revelation of the possibilities of puppets. Their technique is perfect. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


It is difficult to conceive anything more perfect than the “Teatro dei Piccoli,” now established, and 
for a long time, we hope, at the new Scala Theatre.—Pall Mall Gazette. 








REPERTORY 
Operas: 
Don Juan by Mozart 
Elisir d’Amore by Donizetti : F or terms and dates apply 
Ali Baba by Bottesini immediat ely to 


Sleeping Beauty by Respighi 

Two Lyric Scenes 

Twelve Variety Numbers 
Program Scheme: 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
One Opera and Six Variety Numbers 


a | DANIEL MAYER 


One Lyric Scene and Ten Variety Numbers 
or 


Two Lyric Scenes and Eight Variety Numbers Aeolian Hall New York 
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To the Musica. Counter: 

In the Musicat Courier there are often notices about 
the Chicago Opera, and of course the ballet. 1 am calling 
your attention to the mistake you are making by naming 
the present and past ballets that have been in the Opera, 
Russian. 

I, myself, a ballet artist, having graduated from the Im- 
perial Ballet School in Russia, protest against naming such 
a ballet organization (if it can be called ballet) as now 
exists in the Opera. The Russian ballet has made itself 
well deserving in the history of art by attaining high class 
art, which the old Italian school gave to the world. The 
Russian ballet followed the same strict lines to this day. 
Representatives of this can be Pavlowa, who though with 
great difficulties, thanking the inconvenient stages, and the 
demands of audiences and tiresome journeys (all this great} 
affects the strength of any artist), can show only one-tent 
of the art and classical beauty that was shown in Moscow, 
Warsaw and Petrograd only. The style of ballet given by 
Diaghileff was adapted to the taste of the Parisians and 
Londoners and was therefore half-Russian, despite the fact 
that the baliets having real successes were the strictly clas- 
sical, while the rest had success only through loud advertis- 
ing. The audiences remember only such artists as Krzesinska, 
Nijinski and Karsavina. Therefore, Diaghileff, following 
the barefoot style, never showed nor could show his ballet 
in Russia for he risked being ridiculed. Just as the ballet 
which is in the opera at present and the one past had 
nothing to do with hn ballet. It is also surprising that 
a company in which not a single member is Russian should 
be called a Russian Ballet. Junedien has never yet seen a 
Real Russian Ballet but saw only a certain percentage of 
Russian art in Paviowa's company. Also all the companies 
which are in operas and vaudevilles calling themselves Rus- 
sian Ballet Troupes only lower that en deserving name. 
No one can say that the Chicago Opera ever had a real 
Russian ballet, as it never had and has not now a Russian 
ballet. 

I for my part have organized an American ballet which I 
lead at the same height as that at which the Russian ballet 
stood. Am sending you my circular in which there is a 
criticism of Gali de Mamay and her American ballet by 
Archie Bell of Cleveland. 

(Signed) Gat pe MAMay. 


December 16, 1923. 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

On the evening of January 13, 1923, I had the extreme 
pleasure of witnessing the triumph of Snowbird, by Theo- 
dore Stearns. I said to myself, “Here at last is an American 
composer who gives promise of being the man who can 
establish an American school of opera.” On December 15, 
1923, 1 went to the Auditorium to hear the second perform- 
ance of this work. The difference in the two performances 
forced into my mind the following questions : 

First: Why was Charles Marshall taken from the cast? 
If he was not available for that Saturday matinee, why not 
have given the performance on a day when he was free? 

Second: Why was the very promising Mr. Van Grove 
obliged to make his debut in a new American opera? Why 
not an old, familiar work? This seems very unfair to Mr. 
Van Grove and to Mr. Stearns, 

Third: Is it customary in presenting a new opera to the 
public to have it sung by a non-star company? If they 
wanted an all-American cast, why not select American 
operatic celebrities? Any new Italian opera with a cast of 
unknown Italians would probably fail. If it is a matter 
of expense, why not economize on one of the Italian operas 
and give our one and only American opera a first-class 
cast? Can we not have even forty-five minutes of American 
opera given by high-priced stars? 

We have had presented this season nineteen operas in 
Italian, twelve in Fok. three in German and only one little 
one-act American work, Why pick on it to economize? 

The conclusion which forced itself into my mind was 
this: Can it be possible that Maestro Polacco does not want 
an American opera to succeed? If this is not the case, then 
why has he not given Snowbird a square deal? 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. S. Crowrey. 


The Importance of Italian in Vocal Culture 


To the Musicat Courter: 
The Italian language, because of its superior smoothness 
and softness, its Sythe and perfect melody of sounds, is 
—Ee 
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universally considered the musical nets par excellence. 
As such it is extremely valuable in vocal culture. Moreover, 
the vast treasures of Italian grand opera, the immense wealth 
and excellence of Italian ballads and folk songs, the great 
fame and distinction of Italian conservatories and of Italian 
masters, which attract so many artists to Italy from all parts 
of the world, all this makes a knowledge of Italian particu- 
larly desirable, if not indispensable to vocalists. 

The importance of Italian in musical education, however, 
is very often overlooked, ° And many vocal teachers may 
stilt be found who, though ignorant of the simplest rules of 
Italian pronunciation, do not hesitate to assign Italian selec- 
tions to their pupils who do not even know the Italian alpha- 
bet and whose pronunciation is therefore atrocious. Such a 
practice is detrimental to the musical profession. It belittles 
its prestige. It tends to disregard thoroughness and accuracy 
and to encourage mediocrity and carelessness. While the 
inability to pronounce accurately musical terms, titles of 
opera and names of composers and artists may be to a cer- 
tain extent excusable in an amateur, it is a very serious 
fault in one who claims to make a on of music. By 
his failure to understand the words of a ballad or of an 
operatic selection he will find it impossible to sing it with 
any feeling or expression and’ his performance will be purely 
a mechanical one. For such words, as a rule, give utterance 
to the composer’s own sentiments and emotions which only 
a skilful interpreter can properly convey to his hearers. 
Many of the best Italian compositions have not been trans- 
lated into English, and in the case of those which have been, 











the translation is usually very inadequate and utterly fails to 
bring out the charm and force of the original. Success and 
effectiveness will be secured therefore only by those who 
are acquainted with the language in which they are written. 

A vocalist need not be a specialist in Italian. A general 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of pronunciation and 
grammatical principles will be all that is necessary for his 
purpose. To obtain it no supreme effort will be required 
while the advantages to be derived from it are indeed invalu- 
able. 
For the vocalist’s own sake, for the sake of art and of 
the musical profession, is this not worthy of our immediate 
attention and careful consideration? 

(Signed) Emuio Goacio. 


University of Toronto. 


Recent Appearances of Klibansky Pupils 


The following pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been meeting 
with much success: T. E, Blankenship appeared in a concert 
at the Radford Club, where he made a very favorable im- 

ression, and has been re-engaged as a soloist at the First 

aptist Church at Roanoke, Va. Mrs. R. L. Brown, who 
was the winner of the scholarship which Mr. Klibansky 
gave at his last stay in Memphis, is being heard frequently 
and to good advantage; she recently gave a radio program, 
and has been appearing at a number of private musicales, 
also at the Renaissance Club; on Christmas Eve she gave a 
concert at the Mary Galloway Home, Memphis, Tenn. Mizzi 
Delorm and Walter Jankuhn 








again appeared with success at 
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pooh, 17; in Aad. they will oe Ye ipal roles E 
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Wiener Blut (Strauss), at the t ing Place _, oot New 

York: Louis Hann was well received in Larchmont, N. Y., . 


at the Symphonium Club, where he sang the solo parts in 
den. to win 


the Persian Lottice Howell is continui 1 
hearty applause for her beautiful rendition of rima 
donna role in Mozart's Impresario, with the Hinshaw Opera 
Company. 


BALTIMORE NOTES 


Baltimore, Md., December 23.—For the past week or so 
Baltimore has had plenty to hear in a musical way. On one 
recent occasion there were as many as four musical events 
in one day. Eva Gautier had no opposition for her recital 
at the weekly Ps Institute event. She offered none 
of her jazz numbers with which she created such a stir in 
we oteCo k 1, packed the i Lyri 

ts) rmack, as usua t spacious Lyric. 
McCormack’s followers are legion in Baltimore and the 
Irish tenor’s program was well worth while. 

Another event was a concert by local colored musicians. 
It was a serious effort and attracted a large gathering. Held 
in the drill room of the Fifth, Regiment Armory, close on 
to 15,000 people were present. There were several solo num- 
bers, a chorus of nearly 500 voices, and a symphony 
orchestra. 

The New York Symphony recently gave a concert with 
Dusolina Giannini as the soloist. The charming soprano, 
who was making her first appearance before a Baltimore 
audience, so pleased her hearers that they did their best. to 
break the rule of no encores. Dr, Damrosch’s band of 
musicians was in excellent form. Three Spanish dances 
from Le Tricorne were offered for the first time. 

The Music Club, composed of Baltimore women—singers, 
players, and those interested in music—gave its first public 
concert during the week. Directed by Franz Bornschein, 
composer and teacher, the club gave an interesting concert. 
There were no solo numbers but the chorus of fifteen voices 
sang in a manner that augurs well for its future. 

Rev, George Castelle, local cantor and vocal instructor, 


is spendi ¢ holidays in New York. While there he will 
complete final arrangements for the soloists in the annual 
appearance of his vocal ensemble. E. D. 


Golde Releases Compositions for Publication 


Due to the sound judgment displayed by the house of 
J. Fischer & Bro., when accepting manuscripts for publi- 
cation, this firm is now adding to its“catalogue some of the 
very best things offered today for the consideration of 
concert artists and others. This firm’s present season’s out- 
put of novelties thus far has been exceptionally good. One 
need but mention Deems Taylor's Captain Stratton’s Fancy, 
Werner Josten‘s Russian Nightingale, and A. Walter 
Kramer’s Pleading. - 

Attracted no doubt in the course of his concert work 
by the many splendid songs bearing the Fischer Edition 
imprint, Walter Golde, one of the outstanding accompanists 
on the concert stage, recently placed with J. Fischer & Bro. 
the manuscripts of two songs, one of which, bearing the 
title Awakening, was written especially for Maria ——_ 
It will > * aug on Mme. Jeritza’s concert programs. num- 
ber of other artists holding the same views as does Mme. 
Jeritza as to the merits of Awakening likewise accepted the 
song for immediate use. Helen Hobson sang it at the 
Biltmore on December 21. Helena Marsh included it in 
several concerts during Christmas week in California. 
Jeanne Gordon has it down on all her spring programs 
for the entire West. To an Invalid, the second song, sub- 
mitted in manuscript only to Elena Gerhardt, will find a 
place in that great artist’s repertory. 


Wanda Landowska in Mannes School Recital 


Mme. Wanda Landowska, the harpsichordist, now in 
America, opened the season’s Artist Recitals at the David 
Mannes Music School with a program of music written prior 
to Beethoven for harpsichord and piano, Friday evening, 
December 21. _the old instrument, Mme. Landowska 
played Handel’s Air and Variations, Bach’s Partita in C 
minor, a sonata by Scarlatti, and some shorter pieces, in- 
cluding her own Bourée d’Auvergne, and as pianist was 
heard in Mozart’s A minor sonata and Haydn’s C major 
sonata. She added half a dozen encores on the harpsichord, 
among them some pieces from Bach’s Well Tempered 
Clavichord at the insistence of the audience. 

Mme. Landowska gave a harpsichord recital at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art the mowing Sunday when she 
was introduced by Mr. Mannes, who also gave a brief talk 
on the instrument. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Beethoven Association Concert, October 29, 1923 


Her reception by the audience was the kind that young singers lie awake nights 


dreaming about. Her last song was the signal for a thunder of applause. 
—New York World. 





| | DUSOLINA Confirms her sensational 
wan success of last season. 








A few opinions along the 
route of her first record- 


breaking tour. 


She showed that there was nothing accidental about her success last spring, but that 


it was based on admirable natural powers and admirable mastery of them. 
“) —New York Times. 


4 Miss Giannini’s spirited personality and easy yet demure stage presence were irre- 
sistible last night, as a year ago. The thunder of the applause must still be echoing 
through Aeolian—New York Evening Mail. 


It is an extraordinarily facile gift, this fluid voice that reaches down through the 
octaves from an impeccable A. She rejoices in long phrases as a strong man to run 
a race, she shakes into rippling staccato from the smoothest legato, she is all simplicity 
and natural charm.—New York Sun and Globe. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Soloist with New York Symphony, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Soloist with New York Symphony, 
December 11, 1923 

With thrilling high notes of crystalline 
purity, Dusolina Giannini sang her 
way into the hearts of her audience, 
which paid her the tribute of prolonged 
applause at the conclusion of her final 
group of songs. —Washington Post. 


It is a glorious voice, golden in its 
wealth of color, fervor and warmth. 
Her melody line melts tone into tone 
in fascinating suavity. 

—Washington Herald. 


Miss Giannini has a fine, big voice, and 
her youthfulness and the charm of her 
clear, unforced tones are fascinating. 

' —Washington Star. 


December 12, 1923 


Her voice is of exquisite quality. Her 
resourcefulness is apparently un- 
limited.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Newest and most delightful was the 
soloist, Dusolina Giannini, thrilling her 
audience almost to shouts. We felt 
shouts in the air, but the symphony 
audiences are usually well bred, and 
all they did was to recall her again and 
again.— Baltimore American. 


Truly she is a highly gifted singer with 
the promise of a splendid future. 
—Baltimore Sun. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Soloist with New York Symphony, December 13, 1923 


From the first spirited note to the glorious last she gave proof that her place is already 


with the foremost of the oncoming musical generation. Her future is assured. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Seldom is so brilliant an organ so pure and true and rich in tone throughout its range. i 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Dusolina Giannini fairly electrified the audience with her full, ringing and colorful 


tones.—Philadelphia North American. 


Her voice has that amplitude and unforced quality which is heard only from the 
throats of the greatest.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 
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NASHVILLE'S VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL FORCES JOIN 
IN YULETIDE PROGRAM 


Local Symphony, Chorus, and Soloists Present Saint-Saéns’ 
Christmas Oratorio—Denishawn's Return—Roland 
Hayes in Recital—Carolers Are Active. 

Nashville, Tenn., December 18.—The second concert of 
the Nashviile Symphony Orchestra's series in Ryman Audi- 
torium, on the afternoon of December 16, was given jointly 
with the Nashville Choral Society, The symphony, a purely 
local organization of sixty-five players under the direction 
of F. Arthur Henkel, gave three satisfying readings of three 
instrumental numbers, the march from The Queen of Sheba 
(Gounod) ; overture, Phedre (Massenet) ; and an orchestral 
poem, When Noontide Wakes, a new and pleasing work by 
Alvin S. Wiggers, a Nashville composer. This was the 
first appearance of the choral society, a group of 110 singers 
who started their rehearsals last October fee the guidance 
of I. Milton Cook. The chorus sang the Christmas Oratorio 
(Saint-Saéns), a group of carols, and the Hallelujah Chorus 
(Handel), in a manner which reflected credit on its personnel 
and conductor. In the oratorio the solo parts were admirably 
taken by a group of local singers, Mrs. E. R. Schumacher, 


soprano; Mrs, Jean Shepherd, contralto; }ir, Robert Cald- 


wel!, contralto; Charles Zehnder, tenor; and Douglas 
Wright, basso. The instrumental support was by the string 
section (thirty-eight players) of the symphony, and by 


F. Arthur Henkel who played the harp parts on the piano. 
The audience of 3,000 was quite enthusiastic over this per- 
formance by local forces 

DenisHawn Dancers Appear. 

On December 14, a large audience greeted the Denishawn 
dancers, who appeared in Ryman auditorium in a pleasing 
program of “music visualisations,” and in other forms ot 
dance mimicry and interpretation, The impression left by 
these dancers on their appearance here last season was 
enhanced by this year's visit 

Rotanp Hayes in Recirat. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, gave a recital in Ryman 
Auditorium the evening of December 15 before a large 
audience. His program consisted of four groups, one of 
songs by Paradisi and other composers of the old school ; 
one of Schubert and Schumann; one which included Quilter, 
Dvorak, Faure, and Berlioz; and a closing group of Negro 
spirituals G. P. J. 

Schmitz with Boston Symphony 

E. Robert Schmitz will be soloist with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, January 11 and 12, when he will play 
the d'Indy symphony, He also plays with the orchestra at 
its concert in Cambridge, January 10. On the evening of 
the thirteenth Mr. Schm‘*z will appear with the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild .: the second concert of its series 
at the Vanderbilt Theater and the next day leaves for an 
extended tour in the Middle West. 


Birthday Surprise Party for Giannini 


To celebrate her first birthday after her professional 
debut a few months ago, a birthday surprise party was 
arranged for Dusolina Giannini last week at the home of 
Daniel Mayer. Miss Giannini had just returned from a 
tour on which she sang twice in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Watertown, N. Y. Among those present 
at the party were Pavel Ludikar, Mischa Levitzki, and a 
few friends of the soprano. 


Johnson Starts Trans-Canadian Tour 


Edward Johnson opened his trans-Canadian tour with a 
recital at Winnipeg on January 2. His tour will take him to 
Vancouver and will include engagements in Regina, Edmun- 
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Calgary, Saskatoon, 


ton, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Boulder. 
Mr. Johnson will return to 


New York in time to open 
his second season at the 
Metropolitan Opera on Jan- 
vary 28. 


Lucy Gates Joins 
Griffes Group 


The tour which is being 
booked for the season of 
1924-1925 for the now highly 
popular Griffes Group is fea- 
turing the name of Lucy 
Gates as the singing member 
of the organization. The in- 
crease in price asked for the 
attraction is more than offset 
by the brilliant reputation of 
this artist. 

Miss Gates is a devotce of 
ensemble music and has as- 
sembled much music written 
for the voice, violin and 
piano, She feels that as- 
sociation with two such sterl- 
ing musicians as Olga Steeb 
and Sascha Jacobinoff will 
furnish her a splendid oppor- 
tunity to use this music. Miss 
Gates had not expected to 
join the organization until 
the end of the present season, 
but the cancellation on the 
part of Edna Thomas, who 
previously had been associat- 
ed with the attraction, opened 
the way for her to do so at 
once. This week, therefore, 
the Griffes Group, with Lucy 
Gates as a member of the or- 
ganization, commences a 
transcontinental tour which 
will extend to the end of 
March. There is keen interest throughout the country in 
this group. 


Pietro Yon’s Playing Admired in Lowell 

On November 27 Pietro A. Yon appeared in recital in 
Lowell, Mass., of which the Lowell Courier-Citizen com- 
ments as follows: 

Be it said that Mr. Yon knows how to make Bach interesting. His 
playing of the toccata and fugue was musicianly throughout, the 
various voices of the fugue being distinctly brought out and the whole 
carried to an impressive climax. The little lullaby, Dormez-vous, fur- 
nished an effective contrast, and the spirited themes of the Italian 
rhapsody revealed alike the player's skill as organist and his ability 
as composer, 

In the Christus Resurexit, the trumpet effects simulated the Latin 
words of the title, while to the majestic hymn with which the number 
closed Mr, Yon brought solidity and sonority. Needless to say he 
gained beautiful effects in a most repressed vein in the Gesu Bambino, 
the Christmas carol which has become one of the most popular of his 
compositions. It was easy to see why. His playing of Cesar Franck’s 
Piece Heroique caught the mood of the composer, a fine example of 
organ music at its best. The humorous marche Champetre, with its 
reiterated drum beats gradually dying away, was capitally suggested, 
and an effective echo effect was produced in the number of that name, 
an effect which one imagines requires the. virtuoso’s skill to ac- 
complish successfully, especially as Mr, Yon had to use the choir 
organ for the answering strains of the theme. Ere this point in 
the program Mr, Yon had shown his facility with the pedals. In his 
first concert study, final number on the program, his virtuosity in 
this respect was still further revealed. 


Three Centuries of American Song Heard 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan carried their program 
of Three Centuries of American Song to Des Moines re- 
cently, where they appeared in recital before the Women’s 
Club. The program was heard with enthusiastic approval 
by a large audience. On their return trip, Miss Nevin and 
Mr. Milligan gave the same recital before the Music Sec- 
tion of the Women's Club of New Rochelle. 


Mona Gondre IIl 


Petite Mona Gondre, “diseuse,” has been obliged to cancel 
all of her bookings in America for the current season, owing 
to a severe illness. Mlle. Gondre is recuperating in Paris 
from pneumonia and as soon as she is strong enough to 
take the trip she will go to the Riviera. 


Greek Tenor Returning to America 


Ulysses Lappas, who made his American debut two s°” 
sons ago with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and made 
a decided success in this country in recital as well as in 
opera, has sailed from England on the Aquitania. 


Menth at Aeolian Hall January 8 


Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, will be heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday evening,: January 8. 
It will be remembered that Miss Menth appeared in recital 
at Town Hall last season, when she was acclaimed as an 
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LUCY GATES 


artist of merit. Her program for this next appearance 
includes compositions of D’Albert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Debussy, and the Con Fuoco by Sinding, which will re- 
ceive its first performance in America on this occasion. 


Mabel Wood Hill’s Bach at Carnegie Hall 


The two five-voiced fugues by Bach, arranged by Mabel 
Wood Hill for string orchestra and recently published and 
performed in England, are to be heard for the first time in 
New York at the January 9 concert of the State Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Josef Stransky. It would 
seem that since their publication and prominence in English 
orchestral circles, this foreign published work by an Ameri- 
can woman is now acceptable in America. 








Salmond-Hutcheson a Popular Combination 


Felix Salmond, the English cellist, and Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, have been booked in joint recitals in a number 
of cities and the combination has made a decided appeal 
to audiences. On Saturday afternoon, December 29, Sal-: 
mond and Hutcheson gave a joint program at Aeolian 
Hall—their first recital together in New York. 


Bookings for Olga Samaroft 


Olga Samaroff will be heard in recital in Baltimore on 


January 11, Morristown, N. J., January 15, and Lima, Ohio, 


January 17, the latter a joint appearance with Albert Spald- 
ing. Mme. Samaroff is observing the New Year's holi-. 
days with her little daughter Sonia in New York. Sonia, 
by the way, is said to be a composer. She strikes the keys 
of the piano, and, according to her mother, it sounds like 
the best of ultra-modern music. The young composer is 
about two years old. 


Ethel Parks and Harry Kaufman in Recital 


Ethe} Parks, soprano, and Harry Kaufman, pianist, gave 
a joint recital in the Straus auditorium of The Educational 
Alliance on the evening of December 23. Miss Parks was 
heard in a group of numbers by Mozart, a group by Brahms, 
and Ah! Non Credea Mirarti from Bellini’s La Sonnam- 
bula. Both artists were well received. 


Sundelius Brooklyn Apollo Club Soloist 


For soloist at its concert at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, on February 19, the well known Apollo Club of that 
city will have Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano, 
who has just returned to New York from a very successful 
tour of the Northwest, Pacific Coast and Middle West. 


The Adoration Sung in Bohemian 


The Christmas cantata, The Adoration, by George B. 
Nevin, which has been sung in approximately three thousand, 
five hundred American churches, has been translated into 
Bohemian and sung in the Bohemian Church of New York. 
The translation was made by Anna Fuka Pangrac. 





Ernest Schelling as Conductor 


Ernest Schelling will be conductor of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra on January 11 and 12, when he will direct the per- 
formances of his Victory Ball. With piano recitals in 
Philadelphia and Boston on January 7 and 9 respectively, 
Mr. Schelling has a busy time ahead of him, : 


Novelty at Maier-Pattison Recital 
Among the novelties to be played by Maier and Pattison 
at their two-piano recital on Saturday afternoon, January 
12, at Town Hall, will be three excerpts from Ma Mere 
L’Oye by Ravel. 
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LUCIA SPLENDIDLY GIVEN AT LA SCALA IN MILAN 





Toti Dal Monte Scores Decisive Success in Title Role—Operas at Other Houses—A Perosi Oratorio Presented 


Milan, December 11—At La Scala, the week beginning 
December 4, Lucia was hag its first performance for the 
season with Toti Dal Monte in the name role. She was 
received with great enthusiasm throughout the opera, and 
in the famous Mad Scene produced a real sensation. At 
the close of the duo with the flute, the house went wild 
with applause and bravas which lasted all of five minutes 
before she could continue the act to its finish. Her voice 
is of unusual beauty, equal in every register, her technic 
more perfect than is usual in coloratura sopranos, her in- 
terpretation admirable, and her personality pleasing. The 
balance of the cast was Aureliano Pertile, Scala’s_ fa- 
vorite tenor, as ; Enrico De Franceschi, as Sir 

ton; Ezio Pinza, as Raimondo (very good), and Emilio 
Venturini (formerly with the Manhattan forces and was 
reported killed during the war) as Normanno. 

he opera was given without the usual cuts. A third scene 
of small interest was added to the second act, a room in 
the home of Edgardo, where a stormy scene takes place be- 
tween Edgardo and Sir Ashton while a tempest rages out- 
side. Also at the end of the Mad Scene the appearance 
of Sir Ashton spoiled the effect and beauty of the usual 
finale. The opera was capably directed by Arturo Lucon 
(debut). Scenery and costumes were admirable. The bal- 
ance of the week there were repetitions of Aida and Traviata. 


Tristan and Isolde is the next opera announced, with Tos- 
canini conducting. 
Orner Opera Houses. 


The Teatro Dal Verme added Rigoletto to its repertory the 
week of its season with a well filled and enthusiastic 
house. The Teatro Carcano still continues its success with 
the same repertory, Boheme, Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Gio- 
conda, ete. 
Six Operas 1n One Day, 


Sunday, December 9, was an unusual day ‘for grand opera, 
six performances being given, three matinee and three 
evening, all to capacity houses. La Scala, matinee, Tra- 
viata; evening, Lucia; Dal Verme, matinee, Gioconda, even- 
ing, Rigoletto; Carcano, matinee, Boheme; evening, Gia- 
conda. Some-record for one day! 


A Perosi Oratorio 


‘Three successful performances of the oratorio. The 
Ressurection of Christ by Don Lorenzo Perosi, were given 
by the Gruppo Universitario Musicale Italiano of Milan on 
December *7, 8 and 9. They were well conducted by the 
brother of the composer, Don Marziano Perosi. 

ANTONIO Bassi. 





Méré on Jazz 


“Of course, I like it,” Yolanda Méré said recently when 
questioned as to her like or dislike of jazz. “Who honestly 
does not? It has the most fascinating of rhythms and while 
there is always a fearful amount of trash played which 
finds its sole excuse in the rhythm, there are really many 
charming tunes which have real musical merit. won't 
dare say that this is the true American folk music, for then 
I would have all the musical pundits of the country after 
me, but it is a near approach to it, for don’t you agree that 
it is marvelously expressive of American life and spirit? 

“You know,” she continued, “that a musician is much 
more likely to get more fun out of a piece of popular dance 
music than one who is not, and the more highly trained the 
musician is the more he gets out of it. He sees things in 
it, tendencies, musical and racial, that the average person 
never dreams of, and he can realize more fully the uncanny 
cleverness with which some of the composers of this music 
make use of the most revered classics. It is screamingly 
funny to hear a phrase from a slow movement of one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas turned into jazz and it takes a really 
clever musician to do it. 

“Oh, no! Jazz is not to be scorned except if it is a 
bad jazz. Bad music is bad music in whatever form it ap- 
pears and should be banished, but good jazz—not too much 
of it, of course—will not harm anyone and may do some 
good, as the old adage goes.” 

And this statement comes from one of the best known 
and liked of the women pianists appearing in America today, 
an artist who this season, for example, will play with most 
of the important orchestras in the East. 


Anna Case Off for Honolulu 


After the most successful concert tour she has ever given 
on the Pacific Coast, during which tour she sang fourteen 
recitals, Miss Case embarked on the SS. Lincoln from San 
Francisco, December 29, for her first recital in Honolulu 
at the Hawaii Theater. Charles Gilbert Spross accom- 
panied her, 


Impressive Pageant Given in Washington 
When Christ Was Born, a Christmas pageant, with music, 
arranged from the Bible by Jason Noble Pierce, D.D., was 
given at the First Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., 


December 16 to 21 and 23. Estelle Wentworth and Albert 
Parr were responsible for the direction of the pageant, the 
presentation of which was most impressive. Harry Edward 
Mueller was the organist and choirmaster in charge of the 
music. 


Fortnightly Musicale at Harcum School 


At the last fortnightly musicale of the Harcum School 
(Bryn Mawr, Pa.), Helen Jones, one of the instructors in 
iano, finished her interesting series of talks on Musical 
orm, which was followed by a program of piano and vocal 
compositions from the students. The excellent ensemble 
work of Betty Snowden and Edith Kendrick stood out es- 

cially in their two-piano arrangement of Bizet’s Arlesienne 
uite. Virginia Straley played a Chopin waltz with bril- 
liance and finish and Elizabeth Dellenberger displayed real 
musical understanding and poise in a three-part invention 
of Bach. Sally Horner showed advancement in her group 
of vocal selections and received many recalls. Mrs. Harcum 
ended the program with Chabrier’s scherzo and her own 
waltz. 


Sundelius Booked for Another Spring Festival 


Jackson, Miss., will hear Marie Sundelius in a perform- 
ance of The Holy City and a concert to be given at the 
Music Festival there on May 1 and 2 tiext. The Metropoli- 
tan soprano will fill various recital engagements en route 
and returning from this appearance, which have already 
been announced. ’ 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Heard at Waldorf 


Under the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin, the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York gave a highly enjoyable concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of December 18. The 
soloists were Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Richard Crooks, 
tenor. 





Flesch to Feature Korngold Suite 


Carl Flesch will give violin recitals in Philadelphia on 
January 13, Washington on January 14 and Baltimore on 
January 18. A feature on his programs will be Korngold’s 
Much Ado About Nothing Suite. Waldemar Liachowsky 
will be at the piano. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 


department to date and to that end re- 
netens tuses of musi- 


at the risk of 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The American Academy in Rome—(See issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children's chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs. Edwin arrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg—$100 J. H. Troup 
prize for best musical setting, three part women’s 
voices, of Longfellow's poem, Daybreak. Open to 
American citizens. Manuscripts should be sent, under 
nom de plume, before January 13, to John W. Phillips, 
director Jenny Lind Club, 403 North Second street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 

Olympic Games—Unpublished scores, with inspira- 
tion drawn from the idea of sport, should be sent to 
the French Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
Paris (2e), France, prepaid, before February 1. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Il. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—Four scholarships 
valued at $700 each, in violin, piano, voice, and ex- 
pression. Contest to be held in Ithaca, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 21. 

Scholarships—two—for American born pianists 
under age of twenty-one. J.essuns will be with a 
prominent concert pianist and teacher of New York. 
Applications for hearings should be sent to Dayton 
Grover, Traveller’s Insurance Co., 30 East 42nd street, 
10th floor, New York City. 

Institute of Musical Art—Ten free scholarships for 
wind instrument players. Candidates must read at 
sight an orchestra part of medium difficulty. Apply 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City. 











Gods Kind to Sundelius 


“It would seem that the gods have been very kind to 
Mme. Sundelius.” Such was the sentence that appeared 
in the Seattle (Wash,) Town Crier in that paper’s summing 
up of the recent recital there by the Metropolitan soprano. 





Five Thousand Persons Greeted 





EDOUARD 


“Successor of Rubinstein” 


RISLER 


At the Three Opening Recitals of His American Tour in Montreal and New York 


Richard Aldrich in N. Y. Times, Dec. 22, said: “Risler has an 
ample technic, but it is well concealed and never obtrudes 
itself as such. Risler approaches the music with a dignified 


point of view. He is a thorough and well poised player.” 

N. Y. World, Dec. 22: “He is a subtle and eloquent pianist with 
a fine sense of style and real poetic insight.” 

W. T. Henderson in N. Y. World, Dec. 22: “The pianist’s reading 
of the Waldstein Sonata was thoroughly intelligent, clearly 


planned.” 


Leonard Liebling in NV. Y. American, Dec. 22: “. . . played with 
full disclosure of his ripe musical power and his commanding 


scholarship.” 


entrancing tone.” 


pointed.” 


Limited Number of Dates Now Booking. 
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| N. Y. Representative: Alexander Russell, 40 W. 45th St. 





N. Y. Telegram: “Chopin was presented with exquisite touch, 
with grace and elegance . 


beautiful clearness .. . 


N. Y. Journal: “Risler is quite one of the major pianists.” 


Montreal: Le Canada, Dec. 17: “Risler has been announced as 
one of the greatest living pianists, and we were not disap- 


Montreal: La Presse, Dec. 18: “Risler drew to the Orpheum the 
largest crowd ever attracted for a concert. 
say he is the ‘successor of Rubinstein. 


It is no mistake to 
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GREAT ARTISTS 
By Zepha L. Samoiloff. 


ha L. Samoiloff, the thirteen-year-old daughter 
ot ee eg eee hese tole idea of the vocal 


musical world, because of her fa 8 prominence and 
connection with s, and the young writer's liter 
talent and predel appear herewith.—The Editor. 


it is hard work to be a great artist, Not to be the artist— 
that is usually a minor consideration—but the great artist. 
To be great one has to go to a good deal of trouble. One 
has to analyze the word, study it, think it over, and then 
present to the gaping public his conception of it. It seems 
to me that in such a case the rou would depend, more 
or less, upon the originality of the great one’s imagination, 
but apparently I am wrong. As far as I can see, there are 
several standards of greatness to be thought over and de- 
veloped, which announce whether you are a first, second or 
third class great artist. ‘ 

To be a great diva one must go at it, according to my 
experience, in the following manner; any specialty may then 
be developed. I think, on the whole, this will outline the 
average prima donna’s worries, First, you must have a 
dog—either dogs or children, It appears the former are 
more chic. Both together would not be pleasant; they might 
disagree, which would, at times, be uncomfortable. The 
dog or dogs, any number from one to five is to be considered, 
may be any color-——white, black, brown, or even orange, if 
preferred. A color that goes with all gowns is of course 
desirable, The dog can have any name, from Fiffie to Flora. 
It is here the star's originality comes to the fore. The dog 
must always be explained as a companion—“something to 
love and cuddle” is most often used. The dog must have a 
pedigree, a long one, The owner must be able to explain 
just how, what for, when and why her dog was born a 
thoroughbred. It should be of some startling nationality, 
Mexican, Russian, or Swedish. If Madame M. has a pom, 
Madame A, will not hear of such an animal, and will in- 
stantly buy an English bull and tell everyone that poms are 
so snappy and ugly and wages gy | else that’s bad so she 
would not think of having one. day — in cleaning 
the dog of fleas is a mere commonplace. ore often two 
days are spent. It is not at all unusual to see a dignified 
prima donna holding a flourishing conversation with another 
on how many fleas dear Fido had yesterday, and how she 
cleaned them all out herst!f. The dog. should be carried 
everywhere. The more unnecessary the place for the dog, 
the better. It is sometimes pitiful to see a small woolly dog 
in the arms of a prima donna on a hot mid-summer day. 
But, to be beautiful, one has to suffer. So it is with dogs. 

The next thing in importance—the numerous trunks. An 
artist without at least seventeen is not to be considered. 
She is a nothing, a thing to be looked down upon. A nice 
number is twenty-five or twenty-six; more is of course quite 
all right, though a jealous star with only twenty-five trunks 
might say: “All she cares about is dress. Really very 
common, not a true artist. Worries only about her appear- 
ance, never about her singing.” Which is quite true, but 
nevertheless terribly insulting. These trunks must be filled 
with costumes and clothes, dresses, hats, shoes, of the latest 
mode and from all the most expensive shops. If a star 
cannot say that she -y three hundred dollars for the dress 
she is wearing and that she bought it at Hendel or Genard, 
she will n<* even condescend to look at it, much less put it on. 
A pair of shoes or slippers is a thing to be worn once. The 
second time they are either too large, too small, too old, 
or out of style. It really does not matter which, just as 
long as they may be discarded. It is, therefore, imperative 
to buy four or five pairs a week. Much valuable time is 
spent by diva prima donnas in boot-shops, after which the 
lady languidly remarks how her head aches! How she hates 
shopping! And most of all, how she hates clothes, shoes 
especially, Terrible things, all of them! If there are not 
three hats to each dress something is wrong | No! Every- 
thing is wrong! The great diva has belied her name. Now 
I come to think of it, three hats is nothing to a dress. Only 
three hats? No, only the smaller artists, the provincials, 
can content themselves with three hats to a dress, Many, 
many more are necessary. Necessary things stars must 
have! They have them. ; 

It is also quite necessary for a prima donna to be able to 
choose between three or four costumes each time she sings. 
The more extravagant the costume, the greater the artist. Nc 
matter how long ago the character the star is portraying 
lived, her shoes and hats must be of the latest and most 
expensive make, What if she was a beggar? The prima 
donna will wear nothing less than silk at seven or eight 
dollars a yard, It is very pleasant for the star to know 
in her subconscious mind as she is singing that people are 
saying: “Look at that dress! Did you ever see anything 
like it?” It is: imperative that the public should know that 
she spends thousands and thousands on her costumes. They 
do know! She tells them! 

Another thing that is quite indispensable to a great artist 
is two or three abodes in different countries, with at least 
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one in Europe. A villa in Italy is quite the thing. A house 
in Milan, a castle in the mountains or by the sea is quite 
suitable. Guests must be invited to these places. The house 
must always hold guests, guests that are worth while, for 
instance, the manager or head-conductor of the diva’s opera, 
someone with influence, with a pull, who may be able to put 
the hostess in a good position. To these and only these are 
the invitations to be extended, and consideration also. Such 
things as friends, intimate friends, don’t count, ever. 

The maid is a very well-known matter. The rule is very 
rigid. There must be a maid, any kind of a maid, for in a 
really great diva’s household she stays, at the most, a week. 
When two prima donnas meet one thing is sure to be heard. 
“Oh, Madame M., so pleased to see you. How are you? 
Yes, I’m not so well either. My maid is getting on my nerves. 
I really can’t find a good one. Really, my dear! I never had 
such maids! Maids? No, they are fools, ossips! The 
are terrible! They stand and gape and don’t se a thing!” 
The next day the maid is dismissed. You see nationality 
does not count. First a French one is empl . Then, after 
her in quick succession come an Irish, a Russian, a Hun- 
garian, a Dane, and then a German, and after that they ll 
go around again. These maids serve in the musical world 
as town-gossips used to in small villages, a maid 
leaves Madame C. she proceeds to try for the vacancy at 
Madame M.'s. Madame M., learning that she was the maid 
of Madame C., engages her. The maid then tells her a 
store of news, She tells Madame M. exactly how much 
Madame C, ape on her latest hat, and just what she said 
when her husband came home late one night. It is all very 
interesting for Madame M., though she makes a great pre- 
tense at not desiring to listen. But, at last when she dismisses 
the maid at the end of the week, she knows all Madame C.’s 
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family affairs. The maid then f s to Madame j. and tells 
Madame J. just how Madame M. looked when she told her 
about Madame C.’s latest gowns, and so on. That evening 
when any one of these madames goes visiting what does 
she talk about but what she heard about her particular rival, 
though she does not mention that she heard it from her maid. 
That is another great person’s traits, They never talk about 
other artists. Never! Other artists may talk about them, 
but they, no, they wouldn’t think of noun 4 a thing. “Why, 
i heard that all M. would do was talk about M. and M. said 
that M. was terrible and I quite agree with her; she does not 
amount to much; she is not an artist, no voice at all and no 
brains,” etc., etc. By the time they are half nnished everyone 
that ever even thought of music has been picked to pieces and 
held to the light by these kind and generous’ musicians who 
never speak about others, While talking, the speaker at 
least ten times has insisted that she never says anything about 
others. Queer, isn’t it? 

I think I have told most of ‘the important points con- 
nected with being a great artist. I, personally, have had the 
good luck of knowing and loving really conscientious great 
artists, who do not care about being great. They try and 
succeed in being real artists. The greatness comes of itself. 
It is seldom that one does come across real artists that one 
can truly were Also I have had the happiness of spend- 
ing a summer of joy with one, so I know. 

As for most other artists, they have to do things as well 
as they can. So they try to be great in their own way. 

It’s a big job. But, Oh! isn’t it great to be great! 

ltaly, September 9, 1923. 
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TOLEDO ACTIVE MUSICALLY, 
SAYS HELEN R. FAIRBANKS 


Business Manager of the Toledo Opera Association, in In- 
terview, Tells of Her Work in Toledo and Other 
Local News of Interest. 


Among the out-of-town visitors in New York for the 
Christmas holidays was Helen R. Fairbanks, business man- 
ager of the Toledo Opera Association and its affiliated body, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, for which Joseph Sainton is 
the general director. When questioned about the musical 
situation in Toledo, Miss Fairbanks spoke enthusiastically 
of the musical ——— offered this season and especially 
of its reception by the general public. 

“T haven't had an opportunity to miss New York yet, 
there’ve been so many interesting things to do. There seems 
to be something doing in music almost every minute, so that 
while the calendar does not, of course, hold so much as that 
of New York, still it’s quite enough for one person to digest 
comfortably. 

“If you don’t think so, let me oye say that between No- 
vember 1, when I arrived in Toledo, and December 15, there 
were sixteen events of major importance, and so many inter- 
esting local ones that I lost count. There were appearances 
by Galli-Curci, Gabrilowitsch, Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, the 
Sistine Choir, Paul Kochanski, Elsie Janis, John McCor- 
mack, Pavlowa, John Charles Thomas, Riccardo Martin, 
the Ukrainian 7, say Rachmaninoff, and Gerald McLaugh- 
lin, a Toledo violinist of marked talent. The Wagnerian 
Opera Company paid an interesting visit and gave an excel- 
lent presentation of Tannhauser. Then there were two 

rograms by the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 

wis Clement, at which Frederick Gunther, cellist, a new- 
comer to Toledo, and Agnes Kountz Dederich, soprano, 
were the soloists. 

“There are several excellent local organizations and two 
of them—the Eurydice and the Orpheus—gave ample demon- 
stration of their worth in well balanced programs. Mrs. 
Otto Sand is the able director of the ladies’ chorus—the 
Eurydice—and Walter E. Ryder has trained the men’s 
voices to a high state of excellence. 

“Then there are delightful concerts intime given at 
Toledo’s beautiful Art Museum and attended in a manner 
which bespeaks their popularity. Nor are the public schools 
backward in their musical offerings. In each of the several 
high schools, light operas are given and very good orchestras 
are built up and encouraged by Clarence R. Ball and Bessie 
Werum. 

“But, naturally, I am interested most in the work of the 
organization with which I am connected. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra made its bow to the Toledo public on November 11 
and made a real oe upon it, Joseph Sainton, a pupil 
of Nikisch, proved himself worthy of that honor, holding 
his forces well in hand at all times and giving a reading of 
the various scores that was eminently satisfactory. Muriel 
La France, a most talented local soprano, and Philipp Abbas, 
cellist of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, were the soloists. 
Each scored a real hit. 

“Then on December 6, 7 and 8, the Toledo Opera Associa- 
tion gave four excellent performances of Lecocq’ Girofle- 
Girofla. Of course, this is entirely a local organization, but 
I must state ager d that I was astonished at the beauty of 
the voices, the splendid ensemble and the general finish 
which marked the performances. Mr, Sainton is fortunate 
in having such splendid material available, and he has wisely 
made the most of his opportunities. The list of principals 
reads like a page from the roster of Toledo musicians, in- 
cluding as it does the names of Agnes Kountz Dederich, 
Mrs. Alexander Houston, Mrs. Reginald Morris, Mrs. H. J. 
Sherman, Irene Foote, Beulah Ruth Shortt, Lenna Leibius, 
Mrs, C. R. Knighton, George Blair, Herbert Boynton, Julius 
J. Blair, John Ehrle, Ray Kocher and Russell Clevenger. 

“In the spring, von Suppe’s Fatinitza will be the work 
performed with a new set of principals.” 

Miss Fairbanks is uinely enthusiastic about the work, 
but confesses that half the battle is won when “everybody 
is so perfectly lovely to work with and so filled “? = 


pride. 


Fourteen Estelle Liebling Pupils Engaged in 
One Week 


In one week, fourteen pupils of Estelle Liebling were 
engaged by representative snmogers as follows: Phyllis 
Newkirk and Mary Frances O'Connell, engaged by Mr. 
Zuro for New York Rivoli and Ten Commandments; Marye 
Berne, engaged by New York Strand; Anna Jago, engaged 
by Albany Strand; Jessica Dragonette, Nancy Corrigan, 
Juel Ray, Adele Ray, engaged for the Gest-Reinhart Miracle 
roduction; Betty Blanke, Jean Norton, Dorothy Miller, 
tvangeline Funk, Louise Wright, engaged for the revival 
of Oh Boy, Brooklyn Alhambra; Jane Beats, engaged by 
Albany and Troy Strand. 
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Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY PLAYS NEW 
COMPOSITION BY STUART MASON 





Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica Revived—Copeland Wins Success in Recital—Temple Choirs Please—Stuart Mason 
Conducts People’s Symphony. 


oy Mass., December 29.—At the last regular pair of 
Boston Symphony concerts in peat Hall on Friday 
afternoon Saturday evening, ember 21 and 22, Stuart 
Mason conducted the first performances of his Bergerie, a 
pastoral score after the French manner in three movements 
—Sonnerie et Sarabande pour les Bergers, Air Pastorale, 
Gaillarde et Depart pour les Pays due Tendre, A note in 
the program book states that Mr. Mason did not intend to 
imitate eighteenth century music. Nevertheless, this inter- 
esting composition reproduces the spirit of the period and 
often recalls the charming graces and wistful loveliness of 
Rameau. The music is well written, logical, transparent 
and wholly charming. Mr. Mason conducted without ex- 
travagance of gesture, but quite effectively. The suite was 
well received and Mr, Mason warmly applauded. 

A feature of the program was the revival of Richard 
Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica, inspired by his own family 
life. Although regarded as one of his more significant 
works, it has not been heard at these concerts for eleven 
years and the revival was a welcome one. While the Sym- 
phonia Domestica does not maintain the high level of in- 
spiration and accomplishment of the tone poems, it hardly 
requires the programmed calendar of events under the 
Strauss manage to be stimulating, generally beautiful, never 
dull as a purely musical composition, 

The concert opened with an eloquent performance of 
Mozart's overture to The Magic Flute and closed with Liszt's 
symphonic poem Lament and Triumph of Tasso, 


CopeLaANp Wins Brictiant Success In REcITAL. 


After an absence of several years, George Copeland, the 
pianist, returned to the city which first recognized his un- 
common talent for a recital, Friday evening, December 21, 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Copeland’s program was characteris- 
tically well varied and interesting, comprising in detail these 
oes — reat Air, Gottlieb Muffat ; Ballade No. 1, Chopin ; 

tudes Symphoniques, Schumann ; Rigaudon, Ravel; et la 
Lune Descend Sur le Temple qui Fut, Poissons D’Or, La 
Soiree Dans Grenade, Prelude, Debussy; Maschere Che 
Passano, Malipiero, and Spanish dances—Una Noche a 
L’Oriente and Malaguena—Lecuona. 

Not in many moons has a concert artist won so significant 
a success as that which Mr. Copeland had on this occasion. 
At the conclusion of his concert not a solitary person moved 
to leave the hall, indicating a unanimous desire to hear more 
of the truly beautiful music which this pianist is capable of 
producing. If more conclusive evidence were needed of the 
deep impression made by Mr. Cones, be it noted that 
every critic in the hall remained until the last of the numerous 
encores which the pianist was forced to add to his program. 
His art has the same compelling attributes that first won 
him a distinctive position among the pianists of the day. 
To a facile technic and an extraordinary command of touch 
and tone Mr, Copeland adds a genius for sensing and pro- 
jecting the mood and style of modern French music and the 
subtle, colorful rhythm of the Spanish pieces is rarely 


achieved by other pianists. It is to be hoped that we will be 
given an opportunity in the near future to hear Mr. Copeland 
again. 

TempLe Cuoms PLeasp In ANNUAL CONCERT. 


The third annual concert of the Temple Choirs, under the 
altogether admirable leadership of Henry Gideon, took place 
Thursday beg ay ged 20, in Jordan Hall. The chorus 
was assisted by Bertha Cushing Child, reader ; and by trum- 
peters, harpists, timpanists, organists and solo singers. The 
program incl a complete service for the synagogue by 
Arthur Foote, with the composer’s additional scoring for 
trumpet, harp and timpani, and Mrs. Gideon’s connecting 
lines for the speaking voice; a group of three Jewish folk 
songs arranged by Constance and Henry Gideon and sung 
with ingelligible skill by Mrs, Gideon; Moussorgsky’s im- 
pressive cantata, Josua Navine, repeated by nn request 
from last year, and the following pieces: Divine Praise, 
Bortniansky; Our Father, Gretchaninoff; Kaddish, Boruch 
Schorr; O Lord, What Is Man? Russell King Miller; two 
excerpts from Penitential Prayers, Boruch Schorr, and 
Byodo Afkid Ruchi arranged by Naumbourg. 


Stuart Mason Conpucts Prorrte’s SyMpuHony. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 16, at the St. James 
Theater, Stuart Mason conducted the concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra in tke following program : Dvorak’s 
seldom-heard fourth symphony, Massenet’s dramatic overture 
to Racine’s play Phedre, the melodious fragment Noel, from 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Sketches, and the brilliant closing 
number, The Rakoczy March, from Berlioz’ Damnation 
of Faust. 

DveHEANA Pupit Wins Favor. 


Marion Morgan, a pupil from the Boston studio of Mme. 
Gertrude Dueheana, director of the Dueheana School of 
Opera, gave her third annual recital, Thursday evening, 
December 13, at the Unitarian Hall, Somerville, Mass. 
Assisted by Francis Chautereau, tenor, and Minnie Stratton 
Watson, accompanist, Miss Morgan was heard in the follow- 
ing program: I Love Thee, and First Primrose, Grieg ; 
Suicidio, Giaconda, Ponchielli; Il Bacio, Arditi; If God 
Left Only You, and I Know Where a Garden Grows, Dens- 
more; Lieti Signor Salute, Les Hugenots, Meyerbeer ; Elegie, 
Massenet, and Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak. 

That Miss Morgan’s singing reflected credit on Mme. 
Dugheana’s teaching is indicated by the following review 
from the Somerville Herald: 

Marion Morgan, who gave a ong recital last Wednesday night at 
Unitarian Hall, has a voice of richness and quality. The program 
which she presented was well chosen, both from the music lover's 
standpoint and for the purpose of revealing her many-sided abilities 
as a soloist. Her singing of the Italian numbers—Suicidio, Gi 
by_ Ponchielli, and Ii Bacio, by Arditi—were particularly pleasing. 

Miss Morgan was assisted by Francis Chantereau of the French 
Opera Company, whose part in the program was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and by Minnie Stratton Watson, who accompanied at the 
piano. 

Miss Morgan is a Somerville girl. She teaches music at her home 
on Cross Street and is also training for opera. J. c. 








Pettis’ All-American Program Creates Interest 


The numerous interviews, editorials and criticisms of Ash- 
ley Pettis’ all-American program, which have been printed 
throughout the country, speak for the importance of the 
endeavor and of the general interest it has aroused. The 
high class newspaper criticism it has called forth is gratify- 
ing; it has been serious and of an unusual type. One of the 
finest examples of this was Redfern Mason’s editorial on 
Americanism in the San Francisco Examiner, which was 
reprinted in full in the Musicat Courrer of December 13. 
People all over the country have grasped the significance of 
the idea. It is a question of general interest that does not 
concern merely individual artists, but something even more 
vital—music in general, or rather American music and com- 
posers in particular. Many things are happening in this 
country to which people are just —— up. As Mr. Pettis 
aptly put it, “Things are fermenting here in spite of the 
Volstead act.” 

Mr. Pettis recently returned from his tour of the South- 
west and the Pacific Coast, and the success of his efforts 
and the cordial receptions given him have supplied him with 
a fresh fund of enthusiasm. He found that people responded 
eagerly to the idea and as a result, after his New York 
recital in January, he is to start on another tour of the 
Southwest in February, including cities in Texas, Indiana, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, It was largely through the interest 
of Prof. Leon J. Richardson, head of the extension depart- 
ment of the University of California, that three appearances 
were arranged under the auspices of the University, a recog- 
nition that is significant. 

Mr. Pettis says that the presentation of these works of 
American composers has actually proved an encouragement. 
It has stimulated in them a new interest to write other ay 
At present several of the composers represented on_his 
cas orgy are engaged in writing new compositions for him 
to play. : : 

Many people have for some time been decidedly in sym- 
pathy with the idea of encouraging the publication of more 
American compositions, but the failure to accomplish actual 
results may be attributed to several causes. In the first place, 
many lack the courage and initiative to go at it the way 
this young American pianist has. Secondly, it is easy to 
talk and to blame someone else for not acting. Mr. Pettis 
does not believe the blame should rest on the publishers. 
Publishers are merely historians, and when the people show 
a demand for certain works, the publishers accede to that 
demand. The only way the people can want them is to know 
them, and the way for people to know them is to hear them 
presented by artists. Therefore, the responsibility is divided 
among the artists, the people and the publishers, Roy Harri- 
son Danforth, commenting in the Oakland, Cal., Tribune on 
Pettis’ work, said; “You may lead the battle all you choose 
with essays and phillipics and diatribes, but their combined 
force is frail beside the impact of such programs as these.” 

Mr. Pettis believes that it is up to American artists to dis- 
cover and present the new American compositions. Many 
foreigners who come here may have the best intentions: in 
the world when they include American numbers, but too often 
their selections are of the ordinary, saccharine type. It is 


hardly fair to expect them to come here and in a few months 
absorb things to the extent that they can fairly represent the 
American composer. 

Frequently on Mr. Pettis’ tour he has been confronted with 
the question, “Why try to make of American music a national 
type?” Mr. Pettis is decisive in his answer. He is not 
attempting to display or to argue for a definite American 
type of music. He is striving to gain recognition for Ameri- 
can composers who have something really worth while to 
say. He is of the honest conviction that there is as much 
potential musicianship among the Americans as among any 
other ples of the world, “It would be assuming too 
much,” he says, “for one person to say at the present time, 


. ‘This is our American music type.’ Only time can tell what 


that may be. I am seeking music that has originality, fresh- 
ness of idea and vitality. I have been pleased to find besides 
that, good technic—genuine musicianship in construction and 
skilled craftsmanship. 

“Many influences contribute to American music. It is 
broad in its scope because it is not narrowed down to one 
type, but embraces many. Why try to confine it to narrow 
limitations? Our own country affords much inspiration, but 
the people descended from various nationalities react to 
influences here in various ways, and therefore are there 
various expressions. As the racial characteristics are blended, 
so are the musical characteristics blended and that is one 
reason why an all-American program is varied enough to 
hold the interest of an audience throughout.” 


Christmas Eve Concert for Sing Sing Prisoners 


Dusolina Giannini, her accompanist, Meta Schumann and 
Mischa Levitzki and Daniel Mayer went up to Ossining on 
Christmas Eve and gave a concert before the Sing Sing 
men. It was a memorable event not only for the audience 
but also for the artists as well. 

“The tremendous enthusiasm and appreciation with which 
the men greeted each number imparted a sort of magnetic 
thrill to the atmosphere, which _I can hardly explain or 
describe,” said Mr. Mayer in talking about the program 
afterward. “Those prisoners seemed, each and every one of 
them, determined to enjoy the treat to the utmost just because 
it was so rare; and it was a treat to me to watch their 
reaction.” 

Since the concert, Mr. Mayer and the artists have received 
messages of appreciation from the men through officials of 
the Mutual Welfare League of Sing Sing, 


Concert at Beechwood School 


An interesting concert was given recently at the Beech- 
wood School, Jenkintown, Pa., by three members of the 
faculty, Bertrand Austin, cellist; Elizabeth De Bow Thomp- 
son, mezzo-soprano, and Emma Warde Ryder, pianist. 


Levitzki in Cuba 
Mischa Levitzki is scheduled to usher in the musical 
season of 1924 at Havana, Cuba, with two recitals on 


January 2 and 5 under the auspices of the Sociedad pro 
Arte Musical. 
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Not long ago one of her artist- 
pupils gave a recital in the Middle- 
West. A music critic in the audience 
congratulated the young singer after 
the recital. He declared that he had 
not heard a voice so beautifully pro- 
duced since he had heard the famous 
Lilli Lehmann, “And your voice,” he 
added, “reminds me strikingly of hers,” 


This is one of many tributes which 
Kaufmann pupils are receiving wher- 
ever they appear. 





Courses for 
Teachers :: : 





Kaufmann pupils» are 
successfully filling pro- 
fessional engagement 
in many fields :: :: 


Correspondence invited 


J. CARTALL, Secretary 
601 Carnegie Hall» 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE PLACE OF BREATHING; RELAXATION AND 
PLASTIQUE IN SINGING 


By V. M. Holmstrom 
Late Physical Training Director, Royal Victoria College (McGill University): State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas; Summer Courses, Harvard, Yale, Colorado and Chienes Universities; Post Graduate Study, Stockholm, 
Dresden, Berlin. 








Everybody knows that the manner of managing the breath 
in singing, i. e., the manner of taking it, holding it and letting 
it go, is of the utmost importance. One is therefore often 
surprised that vocal teachers are not more explicit in their 
instruction on this subject, 

Pupils come to me and say; “My vocal teacher tells me 
to ‘open myself like a flower’ when I sing and I do not 
understand what she means,” or, “my voice teacher tells me 
to ‘just breathe naturally or as I always do’ and I feel 
nervous and uncertain all the time.” Other statements are: 
“My throat gets all closed up and tense when I sing and I 
don't seem to know what to do,” “I cannot relax,” ete. 

These are legitimate questions and real difficulties and 
every stu¢ent of singing has a right to be told how to solve 
them. As the writer was 
for more than ten years a 
director of physical train- 
ing before she took up 
breathing as a specialty for 
artistic and therapeutic 
purposes; as she has 
studied anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and kinesiology (the 
laws of motion in the hu- 
man body), also having 
studied singing under a 
number of teachers both 
here and abroad; as she 
has had practical experi- 
ence and instruction under 
a physician in a nose and 
throat clinic in a large hos- 
pital as well as having 
studied the action of the 
diaphragm and larynx, un- 
der Roentgen rays, she 
feels that she is perhaps in 
a position to say something 
about scientific breathing for voice production, 

First of all, to teach breathing for singing (or any other 
purpose) one must thoroughly understand the anatomy of 
the respiratory tract and the physiological action of the 
muscles involved. There are in the human body certain 
muscles intended for and involved in the action of taking 
and holding the breath, and if we wish to preserve this 
natural action which develops, strengthens and preserves the 
voice, we must not impose any notions of our own and call 
them physiological. We must show the body and the laws 
of motion exemplified in it the respect which is its due, and 
not think that we can ignorantly meddle with or change 
these laws at pleasure, 

Endless harm has been done, thousands of voices ruined 
by wrong, i. e., unphysiological methods of breathing, this 
being a natural consequence of the multitude of “methods.” 
As we have only certain muscles to use in breathing and as 
these muscles can physiologically only act in certain ways, 
how is it possible to have such a number and variety of 
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methods? As a matter of fact, there is really only one 
physiological or scientific method of breathing, and this 
involves the Waele rest ‘atory tract and is modified in various 
ways for the different artistic purposes in singing. That is, 
certain muscles or regions of the respiratory tract are used 
to produce certain effects, but the natural action of the 
muscles is never reversed or changed as is now so frequently 
done with consequent injurious results. A singer should 
have the uve and control of all her respiratory muscles and 
then she will be able to use the whole or the part as the 
occasion demands. There will then be no nervousness and 
no tension, for she is aware of her power and then_she will 
a aa to “open herself as a flower” or better Mill, as a 

ird. , 
This development of the respiratory_tract, which really 
means development of the whole body, will ,advertise itself 
by a harmonious figure in the singer and wil! not contradict 
her teachings by her having colds, nervous indigestion, 
tension, etc. 

Many students of singing stand badly. ‘4 means badly 
developed chest and abdominal muscles anu an absolute 
inability to breathe correctly, because the pelvis, to which 
several of the more powerful respiratory muscles are at- 
tached, is then tipped or tilted at such an angle that the 
proper action or leverage of these mucsles is interfered 
with. Breathing is “muscling,” i. ¢, to breathe strongly 
and with the definite purpose which must be done in singing 
if only in order to develop and utilize the acoustic properties 
of the chest, throat, nose and facial cavities, the body must 
be so poised in standing that all the organs of the body are 
in their proper place (not tilted one way or another or 
slumped downwards), the respiratory, muscles then being 
able to work with minimum of energy towards maximum 
of effect. 

There will then be no misplaced effort—the throat will be 
open, relaxed and free; in fact the whole body will be so. 
In other words, freedom at the circumference, power at the 
center. The relaxation of course also refers to the lower 
jaw, shoulders and arms. 

The majority of people, including many singers, breathing 
as they do in a shallow, superficial or entirely wrong manner, 
have absolutely no idea what the strong, deep, rhythmic 
breath is which every correct breather is capable of. “For 
ordinary purposes breathing is entirely unconscious; in sing- 
ing, however, it must absolutely be under the control of the 
will—it must be definite, intelligent and discriminating. 
Correct breathing instruction should therefore include lessons 
in how to stand, how to relax—in a word the philosophy 
of the art of breathing should be taught. The student can 
then judge for himself as to the pretensions of the millions 
of methods, more or less freakish. She can then stand on 
solid ground anatomically and physiologically. Such a 
student will never be obliged to answer the question: “How 
do you breathe?” by the now frequent answer: “I don't 
know.” 

If now the singer is studying for the stage, or for other 
reasons wishes to improve her rhythm, poise and power of 
expression, plastique will be found of great benefit. The 
law of opposition in movement which the Greeks were the 
first to discover and which is exemplified in all their best 
sculpture, explains the freedom and expression of their 
bodies. Harmonic standing and walking are taught accord- 
ing to principles from the same source, these accounting for 
the effect of “walking on air,” for the arrested motion, for 
the almost flying action we see in some of their master- 
pieces. Plastique, through appropriate exercises, frees the 
joints, muscles and ligaments, “dynamic wealth depending on 
the number of articulations brought into play.” On account 
of the ever present conscious and unconscious tension, this 
is of great benefit to the health as well. 

In plastique is taught also that “rising out of the hips” 
which is part of the peculiar elegance, grace and charm of 
the Greek bodies and which is almost a lost art today when 
sinking into the hips is so common. A modern example of 
this is the truly beautiful Hero of the Trojan War, by the 
English sculptor Thornycroft, which can be seen in the 
Chicago Museum of Fine Arts. 

In antique sculpture, Apollo Belvedere, Boy With the Vic- 
tory Band and Athlete With Strigil exemplify it in the most 
exquisite manner. 

s it is, apparent that the voice teacher can, however, 
hardly find the time to take up all these branches with her 
students without encroaching on the time needed for the 
actual voice work, the assistance of the breathing specialist 
has been found helpful. The breathing specialist, should, 
of course, aim at assisting the vocal teacher—carrying out 
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the vocal teachers’ wishes—as she carries out the wishes of 
the on with whom she, as a breathing specialist, also 
works. 





Isadore Freed, Pianist, in Lecture-Recitals 


Isadore Freed, pianist, composer and lecturer, is helping 
a large number of people to reciate music through his 
series of lecture-recitals given by the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations on Wednesday even- 
ings at the Benjamin Teller Memorial School in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Freed, who was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1918, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, studied also in New York and in Germany, in- 
cluding among his teachers Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss 
composer, and Josef Weiss, the Hungarian pianist who 


. succeeded Anton Rubinstein at Petrograd. This young artist 


is a well known pianist, and his compositions have been per- 
formed both in this country and abroad. 

In this series of lecture-recitals Mr. Freed is not using the 
cut and dried method of giving historical data to his 
auditors as a means of attaining appreciation of the com- 
poser’s music. Instead, he tries to give his audience the 
spirit of the composer, his ideals as expressed in his music, 
his manner of accomplishing these ideals. 

As Mr. Freed himself aptly points out, “The fact that 
Bach had two wives and twenty-some children does not 
help to accomplish my purpose. My audience can get such 
facts out of any history book. I try to get them to sense 
Bach’s religious ideals, his love for spiritual beauty, his 
wonderful fancy, Bach the dreamer and the militant soldier 
all in one. All this can only be realized through Bach’s 
compositions. Therefore the music comes first and the lec- 
ture, while important, is of secondary nature, helping to 
classify the emotional reaction of my audience. 

The fourth talk of the series was on Bach, at which 
time Mr, Freed played the prelude and fugue from the 
Well-Tempered Clavier, No. 1 in C minor and No, 2 in 
E flat minor; inventions, 2 part, Nos. 8 and 13, and 3 part, 
No. 7; gavotte and musette from the fourth English suite ; 
chromatic fantasy and fugue; F minor sonata for violin 
and piano, assisted by A. Goldfuss. 

The entire series of eleven lecture-recitals, or as they 
have been called, “Illustrated Concerts,” consists of the 
following: Form in music; Musical Backgrounds; The 
Opera; Classical Music; The Opera (French, German, 
Italian) ; The Period of Beethoven; Romanticism (Schu- 
mann, Chopin); Opera (Wagner); Exotic Music; Or- 
chestra; Modern Music (Futuristic). 

Mr. Freed recently returned from Europe, where he com- 
pleted a suite for viola, which was to have been performed 
for the first time in Potsdam, September 3, at a chamber 
music festival held in Palace Barbarini. The project did 
not materialize because the society could not raise the neces- 
sary money when prices went up into the billions of marks. 
However, it is planned to have the suite performed next 
season by severa! prominent artists. 


Echoes of Sundelius’ Appearances in 
Washington 


Following are some press comments regarding Marie 
Sundelius’ appearances last month in Washington: 

An enthusiastic reception was accorded Marie Sundelius. Great 
singers seldom open their hearts more utterly to their audience than 
did Mme. Sundelius, She proved herself a past mistress of concert 
singing. There is a lyric quatity in her voice that suits itself ad- 
mirably to recital music, She was accorded thunderous appl aaa 
Seattle Daily Times, November 13, 1923. 





Marie Sundelius captivated her audience, and it was a discriminat- 
ing audience. Two important assets are here—an attractive per- 
sonality and gracious manner, and when to these are a voice 
of exceptional quality, clear, sweet and of vibrant power, it would 
seem that the gods have been very kind to Mme, Sundelius.—Seattle 
Town Crier, November 13, 1923. 


_A_ quality of voice strongly suggestive of Melba ran through the 
singing of Marie Sundelius. The reception given her amounted to 
an ovation, She was recalled time and again and responded gen- 
erously, Her singing was lovely. She is a past mistress of concert 
singing. Her voice was hauntingly lyric and stirringly dramatic 
at command,—Bellingham Music News, November 14, 1923. 

Marie Sundelius charmed an audience that packed the Tacoma 
Theater and which in omen | allowed her to end her singing after 
she had added five numbers. Sundelius needs no criticism; she proved 
herself every bit the artist she is recognized to be, and that her 
position in the nation’s musical aristocracy denotes her to - 
together the Sundelius concert was such that it will go down as one 
of the high lights in Tacoma’s 1923-24 musical season.—Tacoma 
Ledger, November 17, 1923, 

a A large and appreciative audience listened to the singing of Marie 

Mme, Sundelius’ program was varied and broad in ee 
and each number seemed perfect in the setting which she gave, alike 
in dramatic interpretation, charm of manner and perfectly controlled 
vocal organ. Her voice is coloratura in timbre, with her high tones 
rich and full. They have a ring and timbre of youthfulness which 
don avers P one of het appealing qualities—Tacoma Daily, Novem- 

> ‘ 


Cleveland to Have Grand Opera Season 


The Cleveland Concert Company, through its manager, 
Robert R. Ellinwood, announces that the. Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will present five operas in the Public Au- 
ditorium on February 11, 12, 13 and 14. They are: Salome, 
with Mary Garden in the leading role; Mefistofele, with 
Chaliapin; La Juive, with Rosa Raisa; I Pagliacci, with 
Charles Marshall as Canio; Cavalleria Rusticana, in which 
Claudia Muzio, Forrest Lamont and Charles Marshall take 
leading roles. Glog Polacco will conduct the first two 
named, and Ettore Panizza the three others. 

The concert company includes a number of the members 
of the Musical Arts Association which maintains the sym- 
phony orchestra. Besides the individual members several 
department stores and hotels are included in the list of 
guarantors. 

This will be the first use of the new Auditorium for the- 
atrical purposes. Nearly half the seats will be sold at pop- 
ular prices—from one to three dollars. There will be a 
dress circle of one thousand seats with parquet and boxes 
in the hall arena. 

manager announces that the concert company has 
opened permanent es in room 260, Public Auditorium, 
East 6th Street and Lakeside Avenue. M. B. P. 


Méré Soloist Composers’ League 
Yolanda Mér6 will appear at the Composers’ League con- 
cert at the Klaw Theater, New York, on Sanday eoeinn: 
January 6. The well known pianist will probably play the 
piano part in the first performance in America of Bartok’s 








sonata for violin and piano. 
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Althouse, Paul: 
Pueblo, ci Jan. 8. 


Providence, R. 1., Jan. 13, 
Bonner, Elizabeth: 
Salem, W. Va., Jan. 10, 
Brookhurst, Claire: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan, 8. 
Burmeister, Anna: 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 6, 
Campanari, Marina: 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 13, 
Clemens, Clara: 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6. 
snichaw Dancers: 
Se hg Mo., i 
Cniaws, n., Jan. 4. 
Wichita, Kan., Jo. 5. 
Dallas, Tex., jn. 7. 
Waco, Tex., Jan. 8. 
Austin, Tex., Jan, 9. 
Reawmont, Tex., og 10. 
Galveston, Tex., Jan, 11. 
Houston, Tex. ‘Jan 12, 
Lake Charles, ha, an. 13, 
Baton Rouge, Pie an, 14, 
New Orleans. an. 15, 
oy ee Samy Jan. 16. 
De Pachmann, Vladimir: 
Cincinnati, O., ag 4. 
nsas C ity, are 
Denver, Col., , 
kin: D Dmitry: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
x, Claire: 
Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3, 
Chicago, T., Jan. 6, 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 8. 
Chicago, Il., Jan, 12, 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 14. 
Elman, Mischa: 
Detroit, Mich. Jan. 10-11. 
Sharon, Pa., Jan. 14, 


Elshuco Trio: 


Northampton, Mass., Jan, 12. 


Joplin, Mo., Jan. 14. 
Enesco, Georges: 
Charlottesville, Va., Jan. 8. 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 14. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 16. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 17. 
Faas, Mildred: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 
Fanning, Cecil: 
Salem, O., Jan. 7. 
Canton, O., Jan, 8. 


Flesch, Carl: 
Philadelphia, Se Jan. 
ashington, I » oS ls 


Flonzaley Latin 
York, Pa., Jan. 3. 
Erie, Pa., Jan, 4. 
Chicago, it Jan. 6. 
Cleveland, an. 7. 
Ithaca, N. v: an. 10, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan, 11, 
Aurora, N. Y., Jan a, 
Philadelphia, Pa., he 
Providence, R. I., Jan. Ne. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 17. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
St, Louis, Mo., Jan. 4-5. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 17. 
Giannini, Dusolina: 
Olean, N. Y., Jan. 14. 
Wooster, 0., an, 16. 
Hale, Richard: 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 4. 
Hansen, Cecilia: 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7. 
Heifetz, Jascha: - 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 3. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 
Denver, Col., Jan, 


Colorado Springs, Co., Jan. 9 


Hempel, Fri 
Baltimore, Md. Ta. 7. 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 9 


Lowell, > Ray fen. 13. 
Grand Rapids, 

Homer, Louise: 
Chicago, Tll., Jan. 8. 
pprinateld, Mo., Jan. 11, 

i oa Ind. 4° 14, 
Louisville, Ky., 
Hughes, Ed win: 
ashington, D. C., Jan. 7. 
Danville, Va., Jan. 0. 

Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 5. 

Johnson, Edward: 

Regina, Canada, Jan. 4. 
Edmunton, Cana “, Jan. 7. 
Cal ary, Canada, Jan. 9. 
Sa oon, Canada, Jan, 11. 
Portland Ore., Jan. 14. 
Seattle, o. an. 15, 
Vancouver, B . C., Jan. 16. 

Julievna, Inga: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 17. 

Kremer, Isa: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3, 

Land, Harold: 


Amsterdam, N, Y., Jan. 10. 
Leblanc, Georgette: 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 10. 


Jan, 


‘Lent, Sylvia: 


Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 14 
Letz Quartet: 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 7. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 14. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Havana, Cuba, Jan. 5. 
Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 11. 
Charleston, S. C:, an. yt 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 


ich., Jan, 16 


Lewis, Leonard: 
Middletown, N. Wy Jan. H. 


Los Angeles, Cal, Jan, 8 
Glendale, Cal., Jan. 11. 
Monmouth, Ore., Jan. 14, 
Helena, Mont., Jan. 16, 

Maier, Guy: 
Uniontown, Pa., + 16. 
Morgantown, Ww. 

Mellish, Mary: 

Hartford, Conn,, Jan, 15, 

Mills, Walter: 

Hampton, Va., Jan. 11, 
Petersburg, Va., Jan. 153. 

Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 

London, England, Jan. 3 
urphy, Lambert: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 4. 

New York Trio: 

Stamford, Conn., Jan. 9. 

Nikisch, Mitja: 
Philadelphia, Pa., ary 4-5, 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 15. 
"Hara, Goeffrey : 

Groton, Mass., Jan. 3. 
Middleboro, Mass., Jan. 4. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Frncord, H., Jan. 3. 
Troy, N. Y., Jan, 8, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan, 9, 
Jack son, Mo., Jan. 12. 

Pattison, Lee: 
Uniontown, Pa., ye 16, 
Morgantown, W. 

Patton, Fred: 

Mamaroneck, N, Y., 7 6. 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
Oberlin, O., Jan. 10, 
Toronto, Canada, Jan. 14. 
Ottawa, Canada, Jan. 16-17. 

Polah, Andre: 

Middletown, N. Y., Jan. 11. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 14. 
Birmingham, la., Jan. 15. 

Roma, Lisa: 

Boulder, Col., Jan. 3. 
Pueblo, Col., Jan. 4. 
Montrose, Col., Jan, 5. 
Grand Junction, Col., Jan. 7. 
Logan, Utah, Jan. 9. 
Pocatelli, Ida., Jan. 10. 
Boise, Ida., dan. il. 
Baker City, Ore., Jan. 12. 
Walla Walla, Wash., Jan. 14. 
Tacoma, Wash. ag 16. 
Seattle, Wash., Jan, ‘i 

Ross, Gilbert: 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 7. 

Rubinstein, Erna: 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 15. 
Hamilton, O., Jan. 17. 

Salmond, Felix: 

Olean, N. Y., Jan. 14, 

Samaroff, Olga: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 11. 
Morristown, N. J., game 15. 
Lima, O., Jan. 17, 

San Carlo Opera Company: 
Vietoria, B. C., Jan. 3. 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 4-5. 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7-12. 
Portland, Ore., Jan, 14-17. 

Schelling, Ernest: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 9. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 11-12. 

Schofield, Edgar: 
Willimantic, Conn., Jan, 17. 

Shattuck, Arthur: 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 11-12. 

Simonds, Bruce: 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 6. 

Sousa’s Band: 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 4-6. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan, 7. 
Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 8. 
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Long Beach, Cal., Jan. 11 
San Diego, Cal., Jan. 12-13. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan, 14-16. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 17. 


Spalding, Albert: 
Lansing, Mich., Jan. 7 
Racine, Wis., Jan. 8. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 10, 
Kansas City, cat fon’ 11. 
Manhattan, Kan., Jan 
Mansfield, O., Jan. 16. 
Lima, O., Jan. 17. 

Sparkes, Lenora: 

Utica, N. Y., Jan. 9. 

Stanley, Helen: 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Telmanyi, Emil: 
Centralia, Ill., eo 4. 
Fairfield, la., Jan 
Council Bluffs Ia., jan. 8. 


Bluffton, ng ‘Jan. 15. 
Tiffin, O., Jan. 16. 
Marietta, i.» Jan, 17, 
Thomas, Edna: 
Reno, Nev., Jan. 7. 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 
Zimmerman, Suzanne: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 8. 


‘a., Jan, 17. 


fa., Jan. 17. 
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Ora Hyde an American Soprano 


Ora Hyde was born in St.. Paul, Minn. She showed 
musical talent at an early age, and when only three years 
old began to play and sing. Her mother, a pianist and 
accompanist, was a great help to the child ‘and encouraged 





ORA HYDE 


her love for music. She began to sing her songs in several 
languages when nine years old. 

Always an earnest student, Miss Hyde graduated from 
high school with the highest honors and won scholarships 
for several colleges. She went to the University of Min- 
nesota to continue her studies, and in addition to the 
academic course she studied harmony and composition in 
the Music College. She was prominent in college activities 
and the glee and dramatic clubs, and as one of the youngest 
in her class in three years she received the degree of B. A. 
She was awarded a certificate to teach English, matuematics 
and French, but her voice gave such promise that she was 
urged to give up the idea of teaching so that she might 
continue her musical career. While still at college she took 
a church position to earn enough money to pay for her 
musical education, 

Miss Hyde was then chosen to play the leading part in a 
play in the University Extension Course touring with them 
during the vacation for several seasons, She not only was 
a success in dramatic work but gave concerts and recitals 
and accompanied. Miss Hyde is an accomplished musician 


21 


and it is obvious in her diction that she is an earnest student 
of the languages. 

After finishing ontiage Miss Hyde came to New York, 
where she took her vocal studies with Yeatman Griffith, 
the eminent Son teacher. Immediately after her arrival 
in New York a friend of hers who heard her sing was so 
impressed with her beautiful voice that she introduced her 
to @ leading theatrical producer who, after hearing her, 
offered her a leading part in a musical comedy. This Miss 
Hyde refused as her ambition was to become an opera and 
concert singer. She is very proud of the fact that her 
entire musical education was received in this country. He: 
repertoire comprises classical and modern songs, oratorios 
and opera roles, Miss Hyde is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


New Post Sor’ Bernard R. Mausert 


Bernard R. Mausert, who will be remembered for the fine 
work he did in connection with the spring festivals held in 
Harrisburg during the past few years, now is organist and 
director of music at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, Special services were held 
in the church from December 9 to 16 in dedication of the 
new $35,000 Austin organ and for the reconsecration of the 
church. Mr. Mausert has replaced the boy's choir with one 
of mixed voices and has also organized the Clef Club, an 
organization for young women of musical talent. The soloists 
at this church are Arvida Valdane (also known as Adelina 
Patti Noar), soprano; Helen Ackroyd-Clare, contralto; 
James F. Swartz, tenor, and Charles D. Long, bassv. 
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American Debut Distinguished Success 
Press Notices, Nov. 20, 1923 
Displayed a tone of singular richness, redeemed 
from sentimentality by a vigor of phrase and style. 

—N. Y. Times. 

Has a sympathetic something that appealed to 
his auditors.—Eve, World. 

Showed ym feeling and refinement of de- 
sign.—N. Y. Herald. 

Technically, well equipped.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Mgt. James B. Pond, 25 West 43rd, N. Y. City 














Christian Holtum Pleases in Recital 


Christian Holtum, bass-baritone, gave a song recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Friday evening, December 
14. Singing a varied and interesting program, which in- 
cluded Mozart's Magic Flute aria, a group of German lieder 
and songs by American and English composers; he dis- 
closed a voice of unusual richness and resonance and -of 
very wide range. His interpretations, too, were effective. 
He was assisted by Max Bild, violinist, and Vera Eakin, 
pianist. 





sonality is charming. 


458 Cumberland Avenue, 





(Excerpt from the press on recently completed seventh southern tour) 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


inSong Recital Delights Audience of Music Lovers” 


“Ethelynde Smith sings from her woman's heart. She brings 
to people in her songs those touches of human emotion, joy, love, 
sorrow, coquetry, mysticism, yearning, moving her hearers at her 
will and to their pleasure, through a program of wide appeal and 

*variety. Thus it was that she sang last evening to an audience 
that for warmth of appreciation has had no equal in this city. 

“She lives each song so completely herself that its meaning 
cannot help but be imparted to her listeners, and her conception 
and comprehension of her songs shows marvellous insight into 
human life. She creates atmosphere as she sings, and her per- 


“In addition to the artist’s splendid interpretations, she has 
a voice of remarkable sweetness, clarity, and flexibility, and a sort 
of echoing quality, that is decidedly unusual and charming. Her 


perfect and easy voice control were also most pleasing.” 


Bertha Elliott Neil in the Times, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, December 4, 1923 


For open dates on fifth transcontinental tour, January, 1924, to end of season, address 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 


Portland, Maine 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





Uehn Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio) 


From Hollywood 
A Suite of Four Compositions for the Piano, 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


The second of these is dedicated “To the one Charlie ;” 
but is Charlie Chaplin the one Charlie? Is not Charlie 
Cadman also a Charlie in the affections of a good many 


Americans because of some of the lovely melodies he has 


written for our delight? It would certainly seem so, And 
it would seem too that he is about the one and only Amer- 
ican composer who writes in classic vein and yet is sincerely 


in sympathy with the side of American life and sentiment 
which has created “the one Charlie.” For, of course, we 
must all realize that such men as these two Charlies are 
not created of themselves but are the result of their environ- 
ment. Their art is a direct expression of American thought. 
And it is this fact that makes their art worth while and 
important in America, just as it is the reverse of this fact 
that mitigates against the influence of the work of some 
other American artists who, it is true, interpret Amerianism, 
but rather in the way of an interested spectator than as “one 
of the bunch.” 

We all know how it is when people travelling in foreign 
lands are impressed by the quaint, exotic character of what 
they see and hear, and then write works inspired by those 
feclings. ‘That is the way some Americans react to the (to 
them) foreign and exotic American “peepul.” The_high- 
brow who thinks jazz, flappers, comic sections, Charlie 
Chaplin, and a lot of other Americanism, ought to be 
abolished, and yet “interprets” this sort of Americanism in 
his art works, will never make American art nor have any 
real influence on its growth. 

Charlie Cadman is not of this sort. He really belongs to 
the crowd (to which the writer ofthis review also proudly 
belongs) which thoroughly + undefstands, appreciates and 
enjoys this sort of America, We are a vast majority. 
Probably eighty or ninety per cent. ofeborn Americans are 
just like us. The other ten or twenty per cent. are high 
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artistically speaking, belong in 


brows and reformers, 
n other words, they instinctively 


Europe, not in America, 

compare all American art works with European standards, 
and when they create they have European standards and 
idioms more or less in mind. But it is infinitely more im- 
portant to the mind of this reviewer to be an American com- 
poser than it is to be a good , because the genuinely 
American composer is laying the foundation for greatness 
to come, while the good composer who merely builds on old 
idioms is not making a new foundation, not aiding in the 
erection of a new edifice, but is merely ‘piling up rather use- 
less bricks on the old heap, 

And the importarice 4 Cadman_lies in his utterly un- 
affected Americanism. His suite, From Hollywood, is not 
the impression of fleeting passage by a non-resident who 
finds Hollywood “quaint” or “exotic,” but is the expression 
of a resident of Hollywood, one who has lived right there 
for many years, who knows all about Hollywood, all about 
Southern California, and who writes what he writes out of 
genuine affection, an expression of himself as well as of 
Hollywood. June on the Boulevard, dedicated to Mary 
Pickford, is as good a picture of what the name suggests as 
it is possible to imagine. This reviewer speaks with intimate 
knowledge of his subject, having lived right in that neigh- 
borhood for many years, having pedalled it and hoofed it 
along the boulevard before the days of automobiles when it 
was still a dirt road, having seen it grow up to what it is 
today, without, however, changing the wonderful softness 
of the climate, the gentle breeze from the Pacific, the 
mingling odors of sage, dry prairie, oil and salt sea air, the 
like of nothing else in the world. It is intoxicating even 
in thought. 

Then the Chaplin picture. This is a new Hollywood. 
Not so many years ago there were.fio studios in Hollywood 
and Hollywood itself was a small and very unimportant 
subdivision lying on the outskirts of Los Angeles. ith the 
arrival of the*studios‘a new life started, and a growth due 
partly to this industry, partly to. climate seekers, partly to 
oil, And one result was the arrival of Charlie Chaplin, 
who was to become the most famous comedian in the world 
(whatever the highbrows may think about him) and a 
comedian who has been recognized by many as a man of 
the highest intelligence and a versatile artist by instinct as 
well as traifing. That Cadman should —— him and 
his art isnot at all surprising. That he should wish to do 
him honor is natural, and that he should have accomplished 
it in a most brilliant way is equally natural, for in painting 
the artist in this other Charlie he is painting a part of him- 
seit, 

Sycamore Nook, dedicated “to my Mother,” is a descrip- 
tion of Cadman’s Own home. Sycamore Nook is the name 
of it. It lies in-a little grove of sycamores, up in the 
end of one of those little canyons which cut into the flanks 
of all California hills. Everybody who has been there will 
be easily able to picture it to themselves. Those who have 
not had this good fortune have a joy in prospect. The 
principal native trees in this part of California are live oaks 
and sycamores, and even of these there are too few. To 
get a home with a tree or a grove of trees near by is a rare 
privilege, and trees actually add to land values, California 

sing, except where irrigated, a dry prairie land. The 
Hollywood Bowl, which forms the subject of the last 
portion of this suite, is a natural amphitheater in just such 
a canyon, The Easter Dawn services in California are 
becoming proverbial. Being a land of little rain, such things 
can be planned with a certain amount of expectation that 
the plans can be carried out. The services were actually 
inaugurated not in Hollywood but at Riverside on the 
mountain. But that limited their enjoyment to a small 
number of visitors, while Hollywood is near enough to be 
within reach of many. 

As a whole, this suite is a notable achievement. The music 
is of a high order, genuinely Cadmanesque in its melodic 
structure, free from every sort of affectation. It is a logical 
development of what we have been led to expect of Cadman 
from our experience with his work for the past dozen years 
or so. This development has not been melodic, for no one 
could have written better tunes than Cadman in the outset 
of his career. But in the matters of harmonic developments, 
the writing of counterpoints, the general construction, build- 
ing of climaxes and the like there has been just the sort of 
development that is to be observed in the work of every 
composer of worth, Beethoven and Wagner and the rest 
included. And, like these great com rs, Cadman has re- 
tained his complete individuality in tole siobaee of develop- 
ment. That is surely the best thing that can be said about 
him. And the best evidence of his Americanism is the fact 
that where there is influence it is American influence. The 
general trend of harmony is like that which we associate 
with Nevin and MacDowell, which is like that of no 
European school. 

From beginning to end this is fine music. 


A FACT 


Mr. Henderson in the 
New York Herald 


It is pianistic, 
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The other members of the cast weze! 
the same as at the previous perform- . 
ance. To recapitulate their merits is: 
unnecessary, but the occasion should 
not be passed without a second invi- 
tation to operagoers to consider the 
high artistic quality of Clarence 
Whitehill’s Hans Sacha. This is prob- 
ably the best impersonation of the 
shoemaker-poet now accessible to 
music lovers anywhere in the world. 
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not excessively difficult, picturesque, beautiful, and it will 
most certainly be one of Cadman’s most emmpesteh weeks 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


A Yesterday (Song) 
By Clara Edwards 
A straightforward, simple melodic number, grateful for 
the singer— someone should call the composer’s at- 
tention to the fact that in the word “yesterday” the accent 
is oe on the first syllable, and never, by any chance, 
on the last. 


To a Daughter of April (Song) 
By Gustave Ferrari 
A delightful, grateful and effective little encore number, 
with a very effective climax on a hi This song was 
written by a real musician and requires a thoroughly mu- 
sicianly singer to sing it well. 


A Profile (Song) 

By Florence Parr Gere 
Miss Gere wrote both the words and music. One wonders 
if she would have chosen the words—in blank verse—had 
anybody else written them, with such an awkward line as 
“A sensitive chin, vom lines from the throat,” to set to music. 
From the vocal standpoint the song has an effective ending. 


Barcarolle (A Love Song) 
By Elsa Gregori 
An unpretentious, tuneful little song with an attractive 


cover, 
By the Wandering Waters (Song) 
By Edgar Belmont Smith 

A dainty little number which would be particularly useful 
as an encore song. Mr, Smith has devised an ingenious 
arpeggio accompaniment, which, while not difficult to play, 
is thoroughly effective in depicting the mood this little poem 
expresses, and the vocal part is grateful and effective. 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London) 
Daricing Time in Kerry (Song) 
By Harold Hampson 
A delightful, catchy, swinging dance tune, cleverly harmon- 
ized and, with a captivating melody, bound to be a hit on any 
recital program. 


A Shepherd’s Love Song (Song) 
By Hubert Wilfrid-Jones 


A dainty, charming setting to a quaint 
stable (1562-1613), particularly effective 


Wood-Fairies (Song) 
By Hubert Wilfrid-Jones 
A sprightly vocal number of the class which “Fairy 
Pipers” made famous, particularly good for light soprano, 
An excellent encore song. 


Nuit D’Amour (Valse for Piano) 
By Louis Ganne 
An attractive short set of waltzes on themes from the 
musical play, Cocorico, by the late Louis Ganne, whose 
Marche Lorraine and mazurka, La Czarina, were known all 
over the musical world twenty years ago. 


The Ghost (Valse for Piano) 
By Maud Wingate 
It seems as if the waltz must be getting popular again 
in England, judging from the fact that two sets of them 
were received in the same lot from the same os 


These are not particularly distinguished. 
(Continued on page 58) 


Fall Term of Cleveland Institute Closes 


Cleveland, O., December 27.—The fall term at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music was auspiciously brought to a close 
with the most successful exhibition student recital ever given 
by the school, The audience numbered some six hundred 
and they were rewarded for their interest by an unusual 
program both as to variety and —. ; 

Interest centered about the student string quartet, the 
ensemble class of Andre de Ribaupierre, which played the 
first movement from Mozart’s serenade in G, and the string 
orchestra, composed of fifty students and faculty. The or- 
chestra under the direction of Ernest Bloch gave a truly 
professional performance of Handel’s Ailegretto from the D 
minor concerto grosso. ut 

The fourteen other numbers on the program were divided 
between piano, violin, cello and vocal solos, Cleveland was 

rticularly interested in the two songs chosen by Ss. 

owerfind, as they were unpublished compositions of Douglas 
Moore, curator of music at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Ghosts was praised by Ernest Bloch and various other 
critical listeners, but The Song of Youth lacked a 1 and 
Mr. Moore himself confessed to liking Ghosts the better. 

Eight scholarship pupils appeared on the program and the 

various grades of musical development were well illustrated. 
embers of the Institute facu — will spend part of 
the Christmas holidays in New York City are Ruth H. 
William, Rebecca Haight, Eleanor Foster, and Beryl Rubin- 
stein. The Christmas vacation ends January 2. 
The string quartets of Beethoven, No. 12 in E flat major, 
op. 12, and No. 4 in C minor, op. 18, were the two performed 
riday at the second concert given by the faculty string 
quartet of the Cleveland Institute of Music. These con- 
certs, which will cover a period of two years, giving for 
the first time in Cleveland the entire series of Beethoven 
quartets, are held at the Cleveland Museum of Art. — 

Another activity sponsored by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, which is carried on | the Museum of Art, is 
the Cleveland Choral Society. is chorus was devel 
from the a cappella chorus of the Institute. It is directed 
by Ernest Bloch and has now reached a vgemmes & Fae 


yem by H. Con- 
or high voice. 


Althouse to Sing in Philadelphia 
Another spring festival will claim the services of Paul 
Althouse—that in Philadelphia on May 1 next. 
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STORY OF THE 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
MUSICAL CLUB 











INCEPTION. 

The so-called music club of today does not function the 
way it should. Its activities are confined mostly to business 
meetings, banquets and social intercourse with a little cul- 
ture thrown in by means of musicales, papers, talks and an 
occasional professional recital. With the fostering of talent 
it hardly concerns itself, since-it is primarily an issue in the 
community wherein it exists. Musical organizations in the 
larger cities, especially those for professionals, have no al- 
truistic motives or endeavors. They are little more than 
bodies of local musicians created for trade purposes, con- 
sequently their accomplishments in behalf of art expansion 
are negligible. 

Time was when music clubs existed for artistic pleasure 
and advancement. Members sang and played because they 
enjoyed it and musical drones were not eligible to member- 
ship. There were numerous choral societies, orchestras and 
bands, amateur and professional. Such bodies no longer 
thrive except in suburban districts. Music has become so 
commercialized that those engaged in it bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of professionalism. The modern musician looks 
at the money side only and joins a club or a union for 
business purposes, 

Now the business of a music club ought to be to promote 
friendly musical intercourse, engender helpfulness, stimulate 
endeavor and promote art, but that function having appar- 
ently passed into the discard, there is no adequate reason 
for the existence of the modern type of music club. Be- 
cause of this twentieth century unidealistic spirit there is a 
crying need everywhere for organizations that will function 
properly and that conviction led to the founding of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club by Jane R. Cathcart in 
October, 1920, 

%, AIM AND PuRPOSE. 

Quite the converse to that for which most musical clubs 
are organized, the Washington Heights Musical Club has a 
definite aim, a legitimate purpose and a set program for its 
activities. 

The aim is to be active in the development of music in 
America by giving support to native composers and artists 
in order that they may have a proper hearing and thereby 
stimulated both to greater energy in order to create, for 
our country, an art medium of expression worthy of those 
high ideals and sterling qualities that have made her so pow- 
erful and prosperous a nation. 

Its purpose is to provide a congenial atmosphere, free 
from criticism, wherein artists, amateur musicians and stu- 
dents may bask and enjoy each other’s accomplishments 
while, at the same time, establishing a point of contact that 
makes for mutual benefit and amity. 

As accessories to so meritorious an endeavor, the club 
gives, during each season, a series of subscription concerts 
(usually at the Plaza Hotel) to which members and friends 
have access, each subscriber thereto receiving additional ad- 
vantages in the form of invitiations to open meetings given 
by members and guest musicians, These, together with the 
intimate recitals (both advertised and expenses paid by the 
club) afford exceptional opportunities for members to appear 
before sympathetic and cultured audiences. 

Moreover, the vocal and instrumental units, formed from 
time to time, provide a means of giving works of all kinds. 
Financial aid and support is supplied, wherever possible to 
American music and musicians, while the Junior Branch, for 
young folk under seventeen, enables teachers to present 
pupils at the Open meetings of that branch, to which both 
active and honorary members are invited. 

MEMBERSHIP. * 

There are two classes of members—active and honorary. 
This implies. activity on the part of members who may be 
amateurs, students, members of recognized musical organi- 
zations, teachers, pupils and artists. Active membership is 
divided into resident, non-resident and special, and is secured 
only through invitation of the president. As their member- 
ship greatly benefits the club, artists will be invited to join 
only at their own request. 

Closed meetings are for active members only and no guest 
musicians are permitted to assist. Members are expected to 
volunteer for these meetings. ie 

Open meetings are for active members, visitors and guest 
musicians, This class includes the Organists’ Meeting at 
Aeolian Hall, on the program of which active members may 
appear. 


Intimate recitals are for active members. They are given 
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in the club studios and are open to members, friends and 
guest musicians. 

Subscription recitals are open to all.members and sub- 
scribers. They are given at the Hotel Plaza by artist mem- 
bers of the club, at the’expense of the club. 

Benefit concerts are given by the club, but no invitations 
are issued except for the press. All expenses are borne by 
the club and the gross receipts given to the beneficiary. 

For the benefit of members coming from a distance to 
participate on a program, the club has reserved a suite of 
rooms at the Hotel Schuyler on West Forty-fifth Street, 
which may be occupied for three days gratis, and by other 
out-of-town members at any time at special club rates. 

For information regarding programs, tickets, etc., address 
club headquarters or consult prospectus and year book. 

ADVANTAGES. 


The advantages that accrue to members are many. Art- 
ists appear each season on programs on which they legi- 
timately belong, among which are the subscription recitals 
at the Plaza, the organists’ concert at Aeolian Hall, and the 





JANE CATHCART 


Intimate Recitals at the club studio, either singly or jointly. 
The benefit of such appearances is obvious. The club is 
working in the interests of members for big musical con- 
nections and has compiled a complimentary list of com- 
posers, managers, artists, publishers, etc., to whom invita- 
tions are sent. In this way desirable persons, who may be 
of use to the artists, are brought to the concerts together 
with others whose contact may be beneficial. The advertis- 
ing and publicity in musical papers and dailies, done with 
a generous hand, puts these events into the general category 
of the city’s musical affairs and are usually attended by 
critics and reporters. The selling of tickets is secondary 
to the promotion of the artists and the club further backs 
its members in their own recitals through invitation to 
members to occupy seats at the expense of the club. 

The club does not push any member to the disadvantage 
of other members but provides the composite push so essen- 
tial for harmony and progress. 

Amateurs are benefited through opportunity to enjoy 
what they possess in the way of musical ability through 
contact with professional artists and individual expression 
in actual performance, and in such activities find congenial- 
ity and friendship as well as sympathy. They become mem- 
bers of a Happy Musical Family and are thus enabled to 
throw off all reserve or shyness. 

Students likewise sg through this unusual contact with 
musicians on a higher strata. When they are ready to 
appear, an opportunity is afforded before a friendly audi- 
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ence as a preliminary to public appearance before a critical 
one, Artists, amateurs and students frequently cooperate 
to the satisfaction and benefit of all. 

Teachers, through the Junior Branch, receive credit for 
work done by pupils on open meeting programs and have 
the privilege of presenting a limited number of non-mem- 
bers, for whose work they also receive credit. These appear- 
ances have the additional benefit of putting both teachers 
and pupils in touch with people worth while. 

e government is in the hands of the president, Jane 
R. Cathcart, assisted by an advisory board, of which she 
is chairman, and comprising Ethel Grow, Ruth Kemper, 
Alice Geyer, Ruth Barrett, Frances Kumpf, Robert Low- 
rey and Frank Stewart Adams. The honorary members 
are Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Augusta Cottlow, Louise Homer, Carolyn Beebe, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Henry Holden Huss. The active 
membership is about fifty, numbering some prominent Amer- 
ican singers, instrumentalists and composers. 


Hertz Commends Moiseiwitsch’s Pluck 


_An interesting story was told by Alfred Hertz at a dinner 
given by the San Francisco Musical Club, which is out- 
lined herein; 

It seems that last season, when Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
appeared as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Or 
chestra, on which occasion he played the Liszt E flat concerto, 
he created quite a sensation. One of the guarantors of the 
orchestra heard him and insisted that Mr. Hertz try to 
engage him for the following concert, but only on the con- 
dition that he play the Grieg concerto which this guarantor- 
patron of the orchestra especially admired. In fact, he 
was willing to donate to the orchestra the amount of the 
fee that Mr. Moiseiwitsch would charge, provided Mr. Hertz 
could get Mr. Moiseiwitsch to appear and play his favorite 
piano concerto. Mr. Hertz, in talking the matter over with 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch the following morning, found that this 
was the one concerto which Mr. Moiseiwitsch had never 
played, in fact, he had not seen the piano score. Mr. Hertz 
explained to the club that he told Mr. Moiseiwitsch of the 
conditions that made it imperative that he play that par- 
ticular concerto and that none of the twenty-one others 
that Mr, Moiseiwitsch had in his repertory would answer 
the purpose. He urged Mr. Moiseiwitsch to try it. They 
found that they could purchase a copy at one of the music 
stores and after considerable discussion Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
finally consented. He had to leave town that afternoon 
and play three recitals during the intervening five days 
in Los Angeles and through the Southern part of the State 
He returned to San Francisco in time to run over the con- 
certo with Mr, Hertz and his orchestra and played stun- 
ningly at the concert. 

_ Mr. Hertz stated to the Musical Club that he considered 
it a very great “stunt” and he thought that Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
was entitled to a special vote of thanks for his efforts in 
behalf of the orchestra and the cause of music in general 





Leginska in Chamber Music Concerts 


Ethel Leginska will be heard in a number of chamber 
music concerts during this season, a type of work which 
she particularly likes. 

On January 29, she will play, with the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco in that city, a trio for flute, cello 
and piano, by Weber, also a piano quintet by Nandor Zsolt 

On February 28, at Aeolian Hall, New York, the New 
York String Quartet will give the first public performance 
in America of Leginska’s Four Poems for String Quartet 
At the same concert the artist will play César Franck’s 
piano quintet with that organization. 

Owing to her departure for California on a concert tour, 
Leginska was compelled to forego playing the piano part 
in the first performance in America of Bartok's sonata for 
violin and piano at the Composers’ Music League concert 
at the Klaw Theater, New York, on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 6, ‘ 


Scott Program by Radio 


On the evening of January 28, an hour’s program of songs 
by John Prindle Scott will be broadcasted from station 
WEAF in New York. A quartet of vocalists will sing, and 
the program will be under the personal direction of the com 
poser. The singers are: Adele Rankin, soprano; Marguer- 
ite Potter, contralto; Bruce Benjamin, tenor, and Joseph 
Kayser, baritone. 

Rose Florence to Sing at Oakland 


Rose Florence will sing at the Ebell Club, Oakland, Cal., 
on January 22. 
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INDU art-consciousness is one with religion. The 
H Hindu sacramental view of life permeates all forms 
of art in India. Before the creation of the world an 
all pervading sound “Om” rang through space. Brahma 
(wod) revealed the four Vedas (sacred hymns and com- 
mentaries), the last of which was the Sama Veda dealing 
with musik 
In the mythological heaven of Indra were heavenly dancers 
called Apsaras, performers on musical instruments called 


Kinnaras, and singers called Gandharvas. 
The theater was reverenced as a revelation direct from 
Brahma who “entered into meditation and out of the depths 


: Garbba oF Circutews Gurrat danc. 









GUZRAT FOLK DANCE 
{ Divine Thought brought forth the Nritya Sastra (science 
f dancing) for the joy of the universe.” This divine reve- 
ation was received by a sage Bharara, the stage-manager of 
the gods, who preserved his knowledge in a treatise which 
gave the first detailed exposition of Indian musical theory 


and dancing f 
The earliest reference to the existence of Hindu music is 
found in one chapter of the Yajur Veda, which mentions 
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MURAD KHAN BINKAR (INDORE STATE) 


Jor. atyle 
Singer with Tambura and Veena player. 
Veena music, thereby establishing the fact that the Veena is 
the oldest musical instrument in existence. The first vocal 
music of India is contained in the Sama Veda, a collection of 
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chanted hymns which were sung in India forty centuries ago. 

It was stated in the Sastras that music brought about the 
salvation of the soul. “Music brings on a sudden concentra- 
tion of the mind and directs it toward a given object. The 
music, having concentrated the mind and the words ‘O God, 
thou art endless’ used by the operator, constantly directing 
him toward God, is sure to bring on the salvation as most 
of us do believe.” 

The fixed systems of chants were followed later by a sys- 
tem of Rags and Raginis or melody-types. Alap, which is a 
more extemporized style of singing the Raga, was a later 
development. In this connection Rai Sahib Pundit Sriniwas, 
a noted authority on musical theory, says: , 

“For the recitation of the Vedas we still have a prescribed 
rule as to how, when and where their recitation should be 
made, This is equally applicable to Sama Veda. The great 
restriction placed upon the practise of mijgic as it was then 
in vogue made men impatient and they wanted to have some 
sort of music at their own will and pleasure, and it was thus 
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that some most scrupulous and wise minds gave birth to the 
system of Alap.” 

The origin of the Indian scale and its early development 
can be only dimly traced. The Saman chant, the theory of 
the Grama scale and ancient treatises on musical theory give 
the only data available. The first scale was based on the 
tetrachord. Then followed the gradual addition of “next 
door” notes of chosen intervals. These were mostly semi- 
tones, although some were less than semitones. A learned 
Sanskrit scholar and authority of note, Pandit.D. K. Joshi 
of Poona, India, has made an exhaustive research on the 
further development of the Indian scale as follows: 

“All the old writers on music from Bharata to the most 
modern writer, Chatura, start with twenty-two Shruties and 
seven Shudha Swaras (pure notes). A Shruti is a sound 
useful in music, audible, distinct, and pleasure yielding. Such 
sounds are assumed to be twenty-two. Out of the twenty- 
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The Truth About Hindu Music and Dancing 


two Shrutis, those only which are used in a particular Raga 
(mode) are called for the time being Swaras, while the re- 
maining ones stand ever as Shrutis simply. That is to say, 
only those Shrutis that are selected for a particular Raga 
become Swaras, while the unused ones remain as Shrutis. 
“Out of the twenty-two Shrutis numbers 4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 
20 and 22 aré spoken of by all writers as Shudha Swaras 
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(pure or fundamental tones, and they are technically styled 
as Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, respectively. All the writers 
of musical treatises give the seven Shudha Swaras and fur- 
ther they add a number of Swaras other than these seven 
and call them Vikrit Swaras. Whatever may be the total 
number of Swaras (Shudha and Vikrit together) told by the 
writer, the number of Swaras shown by him on the Veena 
will never exceed twelve. Similarly, in a chapter on Ragas, 
the number of Swaras used by him will invariably be twelve. 

“Let us take for consideration three well known works as 
representative of three different periods and written by 
famous writers: First, Swaramalekalanidhi of Pundit Rama- 





THE NAWAB OF RAMPUR 


matya, written in 1550 A, D.; second, Sangit Parijata of 
Pundit Ahobala, composed in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and lastly, Lakshya Sangit of Chatura Pandit, pub- 
lished at the end of the first decade of the present century. 

“We find that Pundit Ramamatya, in his chapter on Veena, 
has told clearly on what different frets his seven Swaras 
become manifest. A Veena of the sort described by him is 
still used in Southern India. It is not therefore at all diffi- 
cult to find out the exact values of his seven Swaras. Pundit 
Ahobala has also given the exact values of his Swaras, as he 
described that a particular Swara will manifest at a 
certain length of the wire. Thus the exact values of tlie 
Swaras of Ahobala can very easily be found out. Lastly, 
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Chatura Pundit has left no doubt nor difficulty about the 
exact position of his Seven Swaras, as he has described them 
in detail in the second volume of his popular work, Hindu- 
stani Sangita Padhati.” 

The vibrational values of the Swaras, if put side by side 
for comparison, would be-as follows : 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha_ Ni 
ne dese 240 256 270 320 360 388 405 


Ramamatya 
(Southern system) 
Ahobala ........ 240 270 288 320 360 405 432 
, (Northern system) 
CRANES  is.ivties 240 270 300 320 360 405 452 


(Northern system of today) 


oe old Sanskrit writers had no idea of these vibrational 
values, ‘ 

The following are representative pure scales of the three 
systems : 

















MUKHARI OR KANAKANGI (Southern system): 
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KAFI (Northern system) 
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BELAVALI (Northern system as we find it today) 

















The word Raga is variously described as meaning “color,” 
“passion,” thus “the color of the mind” or “emotion.” Its 
usual translation is melody-type or mood. 

The Hindus ascribe the development of Raga to four main 
sources, namely: (1) local tribal songs, (2) devotional songs 
of the mystics, (3) poetical creations, (4) systematic devel- 
opment by scientific musicians. The names of Ragas bear 
out this belief. Thus Pahari is a hill tribe song, Jogi means 
a mystic, Hindol a swing, Miyan ka Mallar, Miyan ki Tori 
and Darbari Kanra are special Ragas developed by the fa- 
mous musician, Miyan Tan Sen. 

There were, according to Northern authority, six principal 
Ragas, besides many secondary Ragas called Raginis (wives) 
and Putra (children). The Southern system recognized 
twenty-three primary Ragas with a large number of second- 
ary Ragas. i. Ragas were developed from time to time 
by combining different Ragas in part, or by assimilating 
foreign melodies. 

One of the most distinguishing features of Indian Ragas 
is the association of each melody with a certain time of day. 
In fact every hour of the day and night has its melody mood, 
and every season its song. The musical character of the 
Raga, which is also the mood of the Raga, determines at 





: SARASVATI, THE GODDESS OF MUSIC, 
playing the Veena. 


what hour it is to be sung. This practice is strictly adhered 
to by the best singers. 

Raga melodies have no harmony. The Neots grow of 
Indian music has been purely along the lines o 
The contrast between the tonic or drone note Sa and the pre- 
dominant VAdi and consonant Samvadi notes give the special 
character to the Raga. This is further enhanced by the use 
of related consonant notes, the whole being blended together 
by e notes, thus giving color and ornament or grace 
to the Raga. i ‘ 

A singer usually sings to the accompaniment of a Tam- 
bura, a musical instrument tuned to Pa Sa Sa sa (GCCC,), 


MUSICAL COURIER 


which keeps the singer in pitch. With this insistent buzzing 
drone as a background, the singer weaves the marvelous 
pattern of his song. What seems to the listener to be an 
unstudied Bg yay: of melody, has taken the singer years to 
master, He is to a great extent the composer of his song, 
and therein lies his skill. He may extemporize at will within 
the prescribed mode, always keeping in mind the peculiar 
intonation and color of the Raga. 

Every singer or musician of note from the past to the 
present has attempted to surpass his contemporaries in. the 
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execution of beautiful melody patterns. The fame of India’s 
great musicians of the past rested upon individual creative 
ability. Under a patronage of devotion unsurpassed in the 
history of any land, learned musicians developed musical 
theory and execution nearly forty centuries ago. 

During the reign of the Mohammedan Emperor Akbar 
(A. D. 1542-1605) music reached its highest development. 
The Mohammedan contribution to the development of music 
is enormous, because of the help and patronage of the earlier 
emperors, through whom Indian music survived and still 
remains in its present form a great national asset. 

Miyan Tan Sen, the pupil of an Indian saint and musician 
called Haridas Swami, became the most celebrated musician 
of Akbar’s court. Tan Sen’s disciples divided themselves 
into two groups, the Rabobiyars who used the new instrument 
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invented by Tan Sen, and the Binakars, who used the Bina 
(Veena). The Rabob is the ancestor of the violin. 

The art of Tan Sen is still preserved by his descendants 
under the patronage of the present Nawab of Rampur. At 
Rampur as well as in other native states like Baroda, Gwa- 
lior, Mysore, Jaipur, Indore and Patiala, one may hear vocal 
and instrumental music in all its classic beauty. 

It is impossible to describe here the various instruments in 
use. The Veena and the Sitar are perhaps the most fasci- 
nating stringed instrwments. The bow! or sound chamber of 
these instruments is made from a large gourd, the Veena 
having two. Music is produced by plucking and deflecting 
the metal strings. The Sarangi is a sort of violin, played 
with a bow and held like a cello. It is used mostly to accom- 
pany singing and dancing. 

Hindu orchestra usually includes two Sarangis, one 
Tambura, a Sruti (drone) and most important of all, Tabla, 
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a pair of drums played with the full hand and fingers. The 
drum rhythm articulates the metre of the melody and adds 
variety in the form of elaborate cross rhythms. An expert 
drummer will play at great length, seldom repeating more 
than once each variation. When the drummer begins, toes 
tap, hands clap, heads move, and some ardent listeners articu- 





HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR 
OF BARODA. 


The Gold Ambari state procession 


late the recurrence of the principal beat with keen enjoyment 
In the temples, the drummer often plays a hypnotizing solo 
unaccompanied by any other instrument. 

In dancing, too, the drum is of first importance, for the 
rhythm of the dancer's steps and the drum beats must coin 
cide. The dancer wears bells around her ankles to accen- 
tuate her step and keep her in unison with the drums. 

Time or Tal was probably perfected in India before danc- 
ing, for all the various gestures and steps are perfectly regu 
lated by the metre of the melody. The accent of the foot 
and the turn of hand and head are always in perfect har- 
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POPULARIZING HINDU CLASSIC MUSIC 
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mony. The dance itself is an unbroken flow of rhythmic 
movement, 

The technic of the dance was regulated in the beginning 
by numerous rules for movement of the body, head, arms, 
hands and feet. These rules were no doubt based upon 

(Continued on page 31) 
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DECEMBER 26 


The Messiah 


On the evening of December 26 the New York Oratorio 
Society sang Handel's The Messiah for the ninety-eighth 
time. It was on December 3, 1873, that the Society sang 
it for the first time. On that occasion it was Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch who conducted the performance. On this occa- 
sion his two sons, Dr. Frank Damrosch and Dr, Walter 
Damrosch, conducted the first and second parts respectively, 
and the present conductor, Albert Stoessel, finished the work 
from the Hallelujah Chorus on. Mr. Stoessel has whipped 
the Oratorio Chorus into better shape than it has been for 
years and had a corps of fine soloists, Ethyl Hayden, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Richard Hale, baritone. All four of them were excel- 
lent. Miss Hayden has a voice of much beauty and warmth 
and used it well, Miss Ellerman’s singing of the contralto 
part was all that could be desired. Mr. Hackett was in 
best form and Mr, Hale was generally adequate. A real 
gala occasion, with applause for all three of the conductors 
and also for the fine performance of the oratorio itself. 

An equally artistic rendition of this familiar oratorio was 
given on Saturday evening, December 29. 


DECEMBER 27 
Paderewski 


A Paderewski program was given at the pair of concerts 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
December 27 and 28. Upon both occasions the house was 
sold out and there was the usual enthusiasm which always 
attends every appearance of the Polish master. The program 
included only two numbers—the symphony in B minor and 
the concerto in A minor, The concerto is far better known 
than the symphony, and there was a natural curiosity to hear 
the latter, to judge Paderewski as a composer of absolute 
music, not for his own instrument but for a combination in 
which he had no part. 

The symphony is not new, having been first heard about 
fifteen years ago, but it is entirely unfamiliar to most con- 
cert patrons, not having as yet become a part of the standard 
repertory. Whether or not it ever will become a part of the 
standard repertory it is difficult to say.- It contains many 
brilliant passages and the musical themes upon which it is 
built, as well as its program, which deals with the revolution 
of 1863-64, are of interest, and the last movement especially 
should appeal to the public. It might be worth while to 
divorce this movement from the balance of the symphony 
and call it a symphonic poem, which it is, and a very good 
one at that, 

Paderewski evidently has a fondness for orchestral colors, 
and his effects with a thunder machine of his own inven- 
tion, and with four bass tubas playing harmony at the bot- 
tom of the scale, are unusual if not particularly effective. 
The instrumentation is the part of the work that is most 
lacking. There are a good many passages where one feels 
what the effect is intended to be but realizes at the same time 
that the composer has failed*to produce it, His intentions, 
in other words, do not always materialize. Some revision 
might be in order, Yet the work, as it stands, while far 
from perfect, is very good indeed and deserves more hear- 
ings than it seems to have had. 
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However, its composer was more at ease when writing for 
his own instrument, and the concerto is a more satisiying 
work than the symphony. It was especially satisfying the 
way Paderewski played it. He brought out to its full extent 
everything that there is in this music, which is saying much, 
for it is very beautiful. The player’s great musicianship, 


the amazing beauty, color, sonority and depth of his tone, 
the clarity and perfect balance in every portion of the work 
from the loudest fortissimo climaxes to the softest pianis- 
simos, were a delight, and the audience received the per- 
formance with the reverent attention aid the enthusiastic 
applause that always attaches to Paderewski’s concerts. 

At the end of the concerto the public rushed forward and 
stood as close to the stage as possible during the playing 
of a number of encores, the works thus graciously offered 
being from the pens of Chopin and Stojowski. Finally the 
lights were turned out and the audience departed in peace and 
content, well aware that they had been in passing contact 
with one of the great minds of our epoch. 


Philharmonic Society: Efrem Zimbalist, Soloist 


On Thursday evening, December 27, Henry Hadley made 
his first appearance in the series of Philharmonic: concerts 
he is to conduct this winter at Carnegie Hall. As is well 
known, Mr. Hadley is an American conductor and com- 
poser, and he shows his interest in the native musician by 
presenting their works at his concerts, He will preside over 
the Philharmonic forces until January .8, during which 
period he is presenting three works by American com- 
posers, chosen from forty-eight works submitted. 

With Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, as soloist and an inter- 
esting program which included a fantasy by Felix Borowski, 
played for the first time in New York, and Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka ballet, presented for the first time by this or- 
ganization, the pair of concerts on December 27 and 28 
proved to be a rare musical treat. Zimbalist elected to pre- 
sent himself in the Tschaikowsky violin concerto in D. A 
sonorous and ravishingly beautiful tone were noticeable 
features of his playing, besides which there were imagina- 
tion and power, technical mastery and breadth of style. His 
reading showed a true grasp of the musical content and 
fecling for the spirit of the composition, There was fine 
ensemble between the artist and the orchestra. 

Of particular importance among the orchestral numbers 
was a fantasy overture, Youth, written by Felix Borowski, 
of Chicago, who won last year’s $1,000 prize there, at which 
time Mr. Hadley was one of the judges. It is a work of 
fresh and vital ideas, spontaeous and bright in mood and 
skilfully orchestrated. It had an effective reading under the 
capable direction of the conductor. The symphony was 
Haydn's twelfth in B flat, which was performed with all 


the artistry of the venerable Philharmonic Orchestra. Stra-. 


vinsky’s Petrouchka, although well known in the metropolis, 
was played for the first time at these concerts, and received 
excellent treatment from Mr. Hadley and his men. 


DECEMBER 28 
E. Robert Schmitz and Carlos Salzedo 


The program rendered in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of December 28 by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, who appeared in a joint recital of modern 
music, was extremely interesting from the point of composi- 
tion and performance on the part of the artists themselves. 
They were assisted by the Duo-Art piano, which appeared 
first in the initial opening of the program in Cyril Scott's 
Symphonic Dance, No. 1, arranged for two pianos by Percy 
Grainger, and played by him and the composer of the piece 
In the second number the Duo-Art again appeared; this time 
accompanying Mr. Salzedo in two Debussy selections, Danse 
Sacré and Dance Profane. Mr. Salzedo is an artist of con- 
siderable ability and in these first numbers he exhibited a 
mastery of his instrument which drew spontaneous accla- 
mations from the audience. His second group in- 
cluded three preludes for harp alone, composed by himself : 
Quietude, Iridescence and Introspection. The latter in par- 
ticular was worthy of the reception it received. Accom- 
panied by the Duo-Art piano, he concluded his share in the 
evening's performance with Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, 

Mr. Schmitz was no less successful in his reception. With 
a few explanatory remarks preceding each group, he began 
with Debussy’s prelude in A minor, strange indeed, but pecu- 
liarly fascinating. Albeniz’ The Harbor followed, and then 
a reproduction of Mr. Schmitz’s playing of Debussy’s very 
attractive Evening in Granada, on the Duo-Art, which he 
used again to accompany him in The Fountain, by Ravel. 
His final offerings were three compositions from New York 
Days and Nights, by Emerson Whithorne. Pell Street—the 
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Duo-Art reproducing Mr. Schmitz’ playing—contained the 
oriental flavor required, but it took The Chimes of Saint 
Patrick and Times Square, a mixture of several popular 
musical comedy hits without the essence of jazz, to incite 
the storm of applause which concluded the recital. 


Herman Epstein ‘ 

The fifth and last lecture-recital on Wagner's ent. of 
the Nibelung, by Herman Epstein, was given in Ca gic 
Chamber Music Hall om Friday afternoon, December 28. 
Mr. Epstein, whose lectures proved hight ee and 
instructive, chose for his closing a,” pega wi 
His clear enunciation together with his demonstration on the 
piano of the motifs 6f the Wagnerian mysic-drathas, made 
this series one to be long and favorably, remembered. «| 

The five lectures given by Mr. Epstein comprised: Rhein- 
gold, on December 11, .Walkiire,. Act ¢],edecember ; 14; 

alkiire, Acts II arid III, December 18» Siegfried, De- 
cember 21, and Gétterdammerung, on December 28. 


DECEMBER 29 


Ernest Hutcheson aiid Felix Salmond 


Ernest Hutcheson and Felix Salmond played a joint piano- 
cello recital at Aeolian Hall on December 29 and scored a 
most decided hit. They performed the rare and effective 
feat of playing from memory, which is opposed to tradition 
in chamber music, though why it should be (unless it is that 
so many players are too lazy to learn their parts properly) 
is one of the mysteries. It adds greatly to the charm of the 
performance and should be done more often than it is. 

Their program consisted of Brahms, Chopin and Beethoven, 
three sonatas, each as lovely as the other, and both players 
overcame the difficulties eg interpretation with great skill 
and wealth of resource. The fact is that sonatas for cello 
and piano are difficult to write, because the cello insists upon 
standing out as a solo instrument, like the human voice, and 
in the frequent antiphonal phrases refuses to take a back 
seat while the piano is having its turn. All the more credit 
is therefore due the players Be their successful accomplish- 
ment which was of the highest order. 


DECEMBER 30 
John Charles Thomas 


There was a typical Thomas audience and a _ typical 
Thomas Fa at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 30, when the popular young American baritone, 
John Charles Thomas, returned there for a request program. 
In good voice, he sang with his accustomed finish and style, 
excellent diction, and beauty of tone. It was again a satis- 
faction to listen to a baritone of such rich, resonant quality, 
and to hear, too, such artistic and intelligent interpretations. 
There is an ease and smoothness that makes one comfort- 
able in listening to his singing and he succeeds in convey- 
ing. definite moods, and in keeping his audience with him. 

he songs of his first group, consisting of Handel’s Care 
Selve, Beethoven’s In Questa Tomba and Carissimi’s Vit- 
toria, Mio Core, were delivered with eloquence of style. The 
second group, in English, contained numbers by Poniatowski, 
Lohr, Marzials and Fred Clay. The latter's rollicking 
Gypsy John and the quaint Twickenham Ferry, by Marzials, 
found especial favor with the audience. Mr. Thomas’ French 
diction is beyond reproach and his selection of French songs 
was good. Victor Straub’s lovely L’Heure Silencieuse was 
rendered with beautiful tranquillity and Pessard’s Requiem 
du Ceeur, with its sardonic bitterness, was excellently done. 
The humor of La Priere du Soir, by Moussorgsky, delighted 
the audience. Rhené-Baton, Pierné and Massenet completed 
his list, the latter being represented by his aria, Vision Fu- 
gitive from Herodiade, which was exquisitely sung, with a 
tone of ingratiating smoothness and fine feeling. The con- 
cluding grow, again in English, had songs by Gretchaninoff, 
John Alden Carpenter, Frank Tours and John Ireland. Car- 
penter’s Les Silhouettes was particularly effective and the 
audience also enjoyed the setting of Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, 
by Tours. 

Mr. Thomas was generous in responding to the demand 
for encores, and among them were Pearl Curran’s Noc- 
turne, I! Neige, Leoni’s Tally-Ho, Mana-Zucca’s Nichavo, 
and the prologue from Pagliacci. Intense enthusiasm reigned 
throughout the recital, and it was evident that everyone was 
thoroughly enjoying Mr. Thomas’ art. The skilful and 
artistic accompaniments by William Janaushek added a large 
share to the artistic success of the recital. 


John McCormack 


John McCormack entertained 4000 admirers at an Old 
Home Party at the Manhattan Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon last—the same nee on which he made his debut 
on November 10, 1909, as Alfredo in Traviata, under Oscar 
Hammerstein’s direction, and with a cast*that included Tet- 
razzini. The recent occasion was his fifth recital of the 
season and even at that some 2000 disappointed | atereg were 
turned away. Such is the magnetic spell of ‘tenor Mc- 
Cormack! Delegations from the Lambs, Lotus, Catholic 
and New York Athletic clubs occupied boxes, and Arthur 
Hammerstein, son of the famous impresario who brought 
the singer to America, also was present. All in all ‘the 
occasion was a brilliant one and “The cause for it all” was in 
fine vocal condition and his singing of a well arranged pro- 
gram aroused the usual enthusiasm—and more! There were, 
needless to say, numerous recalls and encores, among the 
latter several favorites. ; ' 

Lauri and Dorothy Kennedy opened the program with the 
Sonata in C minor of Handel for cello and piano, which was 
well received. Then came McCormack in Let Us But Rest 
Awhile, Bach, and Rondo—Per pieta non ricercate, Mozart, 
rendered beautifully and in his polished style. Later came 
two German songs by Brahms and Marx, and O Cease Thy 
Singing, Rachmaninoff, and Don Juan’s Serenade, Tschai- 


. kowsky. The Irish group was fully yg eae a is 


— unusual—including The Snowy Breasted Pearl, ar- 
ranged by Robinson, and If I Were a King, arranged by 
Hughes. The final group closed with Ri t Wild Bells, 
Gounod, and embraced the Dew is Falling, by Edwin 
Schneider, The Grace for Light, by Hamilton Harty, and 
The Poet Sings, by Wintter Watts. 

Lauri and Dorothy Kennedy played other selections add- 
ing to the pleasure of the afternoon. Mr. Schneider’s accom- 
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paniments were sympathetic and musicianly and he shared 
in the applause during the afternoon. 


Friends of Music: Bronislaw Huberman Soloist 


On Sunday afternoon, December 30, the fourth subscrip- 

tion concert of the Society of the Friends of Music took 
lace at Town Hall. In omer. with the orchestra of the 

etropolitan Opera, Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, offered 
as an introductory selection Goetz’ concerto, op. 22, which 
lively number was performed by both orchestra and soloist 
in a manner certain to draw spontaneous applause from the 
well filled auditorium. As a second rendition came the or- 
chestra’s playing of the overture to Smetana’s opera of Bo- 
hemian folk life, The Kiss. Artur Bodanzky was the con- 
ductor for this, as well as for the other selections on the 
program. 

As a concluding presentation, Mr. Huberman and the 
orchestra joined forces in the long and involved Beethoven 
concerto in D major, op, 61, where again the artist proved 
his ability as a master technician and consequential musician. 

Chaliapin 

On Sunday evening, December 30, despite the rain, Car- 
negie Hall was filled to capacity, including standing room, 
to hear the final concert of Russia’s great singer, Feodor 
Chaliapin. He was assisted by Rudolph Polk, violinist, and 
Feodor Koenemann, pianist. Rudolph Polk opened the pro- 

ram with three violin selections—Aus der Heimat by 
Rocien. Serenade Espagnole by Chaminade-Kreisler, and 
Caprice Basque by Sarasate. The hearty applause showed 
they were given to an appreciative audience. Chaliapin’s 
appearance on the stage was a signal for vociferous applause. 
As is the custom of this noted operatic singer, Chal- 
iapin announced the number of the songs he was about to 
sing, the audience having been supplied with a text book of 
songs in his repertory printed in English. The songs were 
sung in either Russian or French. The first number was 
Trepak (Danse du Mort), words by Count A. Golenischen- 
Kutussoff and music by Moussorgsky. Chaliapin’s gestures 
showed that he is a splendid actor in addition to having a 
powerful and melodious voice. The second number was 
from Boris Godounoff. The Prince Igor recitative and aria 
and the Nightingale by Tschaikowsky were enthusiastically 
received. Chaliapin’s voice rang out clear and full. . It 
seemed to fill the hall with no effort on his part. He showed 
his sense of humor in The Government Clerk by A. Dar- 
gomizhsky. Oh, Could I But Express in Song, by Malash- 
kin, gave him opportunity to show the musical qualities of 
his voice. One could not help but feel the tragedy of Schu- 
bert’s The Double as interpreted by this artist. Feodor 
Koenemann, who accompanied Chaliapin, played his own 
composition, Variations in E major, and it was heartily 
received, Rudolph Polk was heard again, playing the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger, and Souvenir de Moscow. 
His excellent playing called forth an encore. Chaliapin 
continued the program with Don Juan by Mozart, Persian 
Song by Rubinstein and The Singer by Poushkin. The ap- 
plause and cries of bravo were so loud that it was several 
minutes before he could go on with Ai Ukhnyom (The 
Volga Boat Song). In Mephisto’s Song of the Flea he 
showed his humor as well as dramatic art. The last number 
was Moscow Dancing Song. 


Irene Franklin 


Despite the inclement weather a large audience attended 
the ‘unique performance given by Irene Franklin at the 
Times Square Theater on Sunday evening, December 

Miss Franklin offered an enjoyable and delightful evening 
of pleasure with her incomparable recitations interspersed 
with vocal readings. Her songs were mainly of a comic 
character and were thoroughly appreciated. Among her 
numbers were many written by herself with music by Bur- 
ton Green, as well as some written by John V. A. Weaver 
and Dorothy Parker. Jerry Jarnagin accompanied the re- 
citalist sympathetically and also rendered several piano solos. 


Nina Gordani 


At the Punch and judy Theater, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 30, a farewell recital of character songs in costume 
was presented by Nina Gordani. Her program comprised 
Italian, French, Russian, Jewish, Scotch and Neapolitan 
songs, which gave much variety and no dull moments. Miss 
Gordani wore costumes befitting the various groups and in 
her singing she disclosed a good soprano voice, sympathetic 
in quality, which she used with skill and intelligence. She 
was heartily received by her audience and many encores 
were demanded at various parts of her program. 

‘Miss Gordani will sail early in January for an extended 
tour in Europe, after which she will return to the United 
States for a concert tour. Mr. Gordon Hampson, pianist, 
who also acted as accompanist, played several selections and 
was ahi addition to the successful as well as artistic recital. 

The reviewer of the New York Times commented: “Miss 
Gordani has uncommon facility in imitating American negro 
folk songs as sung on her native heath, and these and her 
French Creole pieces were the audience’s favorites of her 
program.” 


Marjorie Squires “Pleases” Springfield 

“Appearing in Springfield (Ohio) for the first time in two 
years, Marjorie Squires, well-known concert contralto, 
pleased a large audience. One of the few truly American 
prima donnas, she has become a famous concert and opera 
singer in the last five years.” Such was the verdict of the 
Springfield Sun after the artist gave a recital in that city, 
en route to appear as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Bonelli to Sing at Modena 


Richard Bonelli, the well known young American operatic 
baritone, has been engaged, it is reported, for a two months’ 
season at Modena, a city in the north of Italy, which is 
extremely keen about its operatic pleasures. It was Modena 
that hissed the first performance of Butterfly and Mr. 
Bonelli will face a hard task. After the Modena season 
he: will go to Monte Carlo, to create two new roles. 





Louise Homer Busy 
Louise Homer will appear with the Chicago Opera on 


January 8, She then goes on tour for a series of recitals 


at Spr Id, Mo., January 11; Bloomington, Ind., ; 
Kniantn oan. ated 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The Trio Ragini of India in Fine Concert 

Entirely out of the ordinary, in fact, one of the most un- 
usual of New York's musical events this season was 
concert given by the Trio Ragini of India at the Anderson 
Galleries, Friday evening, December 28. The trio is com- 

ed of Hindus and is headed by the beautiful Ragina 

vi, who sings Hindu songs, accompanying herself in 
some of them on the tamboura, and dances the Hindu 
dances; Sarat Lahiri, who plays upon the esraj and inter- 
prets the songs; and Arjun Govind,’ who plays upon the 
tabla and zitar. The members of the trio were dressed in 
striking Hindu costumes, and seated on the floor, playing 
their native instruments, they presented an attractive pic- 
ture, which was considerably sibenaad by the beautiful and 
colorful textiles which hung in the background. The inti- 
mate atmosphere provided by such a place as the Anderson 
Galleries is necessary for full appreciation of their per- 
formance. 

Indian music is a peculiarly intricate and difficult art and 
requires deep study for any understanding of it. Some of 
our well known American composers have made a very 
profitable study of it. Travelers in India have often re- 
ceived false impressions of the country’s music, having heard 
an inferior sort from unworthy exponents; but this trio 
brings to the people the true musical art of India. It is 


weirdly fascinating music, strange and exotic. The devel-' 


opment of Indian music has been entirely along melodic 
lines, the Raga melodies having no harmony. Ragas may 
be freely interpreted as moods or melody types, each melody 
being associated with a certain time of day or night; and 
each season has its song. To our ears, unaccustomed to this 
music, it may seem rather monotonous and confusing, but 
many things escape the average listener in this country. 
Their scale is very complex, containing not only quarter 
tones, but eighth tones. Then, too, there are very highl 
involved counter rhythms and cross rhythms. Great skill 
is required of the vocalist, who is at liberty to extemporize, 
using his or her own individual creative ability and orig- 
mae in devising patterns, but always within the prescribed 


mode. 

The bulk of the performance rested upon the charming 
Ragini Devi. After a benediction in the form 9f a Sanskrit 
chant, she was heard in three songs of salutation. She ac- 
companied herself on the tamboura, a long-necked, stringed 
instrument, which is used not for melody, but more as a guide 
to the singer. It gives a background of a constant buzzing 
or droning effect. The other instruments, the esraj and 
tabla, or the esraj and zitar, provided weird and colorful 
accompaniments to her solos. Sarat Lahiri joined her in 
one song. 

For the dances, which were all skilfully done, with the 
accompaniment of the various instruments and occasion- 
ally of the voice, Ragini Devi had costumes which were daz- 
zlingly beautiful, a different one for each dance. In the 
dance particularly is the perfect synchronization of rhythms 
revealed. Not only does one admire the grace and ease, but 
the extraordinary ability to coérdinate movement of feet, 
arms, fingers and head. The dancer must always keep in 
unison with the drums. Anklets of bells help her to accen- 
tuate her steps and there is always harmony of rhythms. 
The tablas, or drums, play an important part here. They 
are played with full hands and fingers and are much more 
complicated than they sound to an untrained or unobserv- 
ing. ear. There are unnumbered variations of beats. 

aharat Lahiri was heard in instrumental solos on the 
ezraj. This gives a peculiar tone, the quality of which is 
almost a cross between a string and a wood instrument, 
rather a nasal, hollow tone, and yet rather a droning. The 
player uses a bow much like a violin and plays mostly upon 
one or two strings, there being a second set for vibration. 
Arjun Govind also gave solos on the zitar. The strings of 
this long-necked instrument are plucked by the fingers, 
mainly one string being used and the others vibrating. As 
with the esraj also the frets are adjustable. Beneath the 
melody there is always a monotone accompaniment. The 
Snake Charmer’s Melodies charmed the entire audience to 
the extent that it had to be repeated, and encores were 
added. Arjun Govind also sang a Shakespeare song in Hin- 
dustani to his own accompaniment and a song of invoca- 
tion composed by one of India’s most famous musicians, 
Tan Sen, 1542-1605 A. D. 

The Dance of the Water Carrier was particularly pictur- 
esque, but it was in the Temple Nautch Dance that Ragini 
Devi reached the climax of the evening. Her skill and grace 
and the beauty of her costume aroused the audience to 
heights of enthusiasm. 

Sarat Lahiri spoke briefly of the Hindu conception of 
music. He said that the beginnings of it were lost in myths 
and that the Indian people have a great veneration for the 
past. He made an interesting comparison of Occidental 
and Indian music, saying that to them Occidental music 
seemed like a big piece of textile with holes all over it, while 
their own was a fine, delicate piece of weaving. He admitted 
that the Western music better expressed human emotions, 
while the Indian music was transcendental, disengaging the 
spiritual from the physical of everyday life. 


Christmas Festivities of Music Students’ League 


The Christmas meeting of the Music Students’ League 
took place Sunday afternoon, December 23, at Steinway 
Hall, New York. Selections were rendered by Norman 
Curtis, pianist, and by the Mozart Trio—Wesley Sontag, 
violinist, Charles Krane, cellist, and Harold Lewis, pianist. 
Grete Sondheim, now playing in Shadow, gave two splendid 
recitations, and the program was brought to a close by John 
Prindle Scott accompanying Joseph Kayser, baritone, in two 
of his compositions—To an Old Love and The Old Road. 
The greatest enthusiasm and appreciation were expressed by 
the large audience. 

Christmas night a dinner was given_at the Breslin Hotel, 
followed by a theater party. During Christmas week a con- 
cert was broadcasted from Station WHN, and another was 
given at Blackwell’s Island for the blind, by May Selis, 
soprano, John von Aspe, tenor, Lilian Rosenzweig, pianist, 
and Irene Hana, soprano. The accompaniments were played 
by Merle Hana and Irving Selis. 


Freemantels Extensively Entertained 


Frederic Freemantel and Lillian Ginrich (Mrs. Frederic 
Freemantel) have been filling many social en its dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays—in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Aside from their professional vities both 
Mr. and Mrs. Freemantel have a large social connection, 
and ft is only during s tall in the musical season that they 


are able to attend many of the formal functions of their 
friends, Many a tea or dinner has been postponed 80 as to 
enable the Freemantels to be present. 


Dilling in Bloomington, Ill. 

The following is a review of Mildred Dilling’s fifth return 
recital in Bloomington, Il. : 

Before a highly appreciative Hi , in all her beauty and charm, 
and with the finished artistry of the best American and Eu »pean 
training, Mildred Dilling presented a most exquisite harp concert for 
the first eres concert fo the year, under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club, given at 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon in 
the auditorium of Bloomington High School, ; 

The first number, Feerie, by Tournier, was of the difficult modern 
French type and revealed wonderfully the finished technic of the 
artist. second group gave some of the most sheer delight of all 
the afternoon's program. A pure melody, such as Handel loved to 
write in the Har i Blacksmith, was charming to the harp; 
while the Adagio, from Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, that great and 
moving p » was dingly elevating. A delightful Cha- 
conne, by Durand, merry and dainty, was used as the third of the 
group... . The entire afternoon was one of high artistic pleasure. 
_ This is by no means the first appearance of Miss Dilling in Bloom 
ington, although two years have passed since she was last in the city, 
during which time she has had a long sojourn in Europe with many 
European triumphs. Those who have watched her artistic career 
with great interest felt with high pride a distinct advance in her 
work of Sunday. It will be a great pleasure if Bloomington may soon 
again have the delight of such a concert.—Bloomington Bulletin, No- 
vember 26, 1923, 











Harold Morris in Recital 


Harold Morris will give a piano recital at the Institute of 
Musical Art on Saturday afternoon, January 5. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PERFORMANCE OF CLEOPATRE AROUSES 
CONSIDERABLE PROTEST IN CHICAGO 


Claire Dux and Charles Hart Starred in Revival of Humperdinck’s Fairy Tale—Cavalleria Rusticana Proves Splendid 
Vehicle for Muzio’s Art—Pagliacci Given First Performance of Season—Galli-Curci and Schipa Score Great 
Success in Lucia—Mary Garden Makes Season's Debut in Louise—Monna Vanna, Dino-ah and 
Traviata Repeated 


CAVALLERIA AND Paguiacct, Decemper 22 (Evenine). 

Chicago, December 29.-The performance of Cavalleria 
brought forth a new Santuzza in Muzio, who finds the role 
completely in her domain. She sang the music gloriously 
and made many worthy innovations in the pete of a 
role that as been presented here by several distinguished 
actress-singers. That Muzio did so well with it speaks vol- 
umes for the intelligence of the popular singer, who will be 
with us for at least three more seasons, as she has just 
been engaged to remain with the company until the end of 
the present regime, which has yet three years to go; like- 
wise, the guarantee. Muzio as Santuzza made a hit and 
after the duet with Alfio (Defrere) she had to return many 
times to the stage to acknowledge prolonged and tumultuous 
plaudits, It was altogether a Muzio night. Crimi was ex- 
cellent as Turiddu. In his many years of operatic activities 
in America he has proven a big factor in the roster of a com- 
pany, but this year he has shown himself to far greater ad- 
vantage, as both vocally and histrionically he gives full sat- 
isfaction on every appearance, This was no exception to the 


rule and he scored heavily, The balance of the cast wae 
satisfactory. 

Leoncavallo’s popular music drama, Pagliacci had _ its 
first nerformance of the season with Myrna Sharlow sing- 


ing the role of Nedda, Ansseau that of Canio, Cesare For- 
michi the part of Tonio and Defrere the role of Silvio. 
Formichi created a fine impression and won rapturous plau- 
dits after the prologue. 

Lucia Dt Lammermoor, Decemper 23 (MATINEE). 

Galli-Curci and Schipa are a very fine combination, as their 
team-work brings fine artistic results and their names on 
the poster assures the management of a completely sold-out 
house, even on Sunday afternoon preceding the Christmas 
holiday. Galli-Curci sang the role of Lucia as well as she 
did a year ago when her performance was pronounced the 
acme of perfection from both vocal and histrionical points 
of view. Having set down at the time his impression of her 
work then, this writer will now content himself with saying 
that the audience that heard Galli-Curci on Sunday after- 
noon was the kind that always turns out when she sings—a 
less aristocratic one than when Garden appears, for instance, 
and one that is not generally encountered at the Auditorium 
or in the music concert halls, except when Galli-Curci is 
billed. It is a house fed on talking machines. 

Tito Schipa: was Edgardo—a role which he imbued with 
great tonal beauty and fine acting—and the loud approbations 
of his hearers were the only manifestations that they could 
give to express satisfaction for his remarkable work. Schipa 
is becoming more and more popular in our midst and this 
popularity is in every way deserved. Schipa always gives 
a thrill, no matter in what opera he is billed, and as he 
counts Edgardo one of his cherished roles, he had ample 
opportunity to please, and he did more than that—he en- 
thused. Alfredo Gandolfi again made a good impression 
as Ashton. Though young in years, Gandolfi is a mature 
operatic singer. The possessor of a fine voice, he knows how 
to handle his organ to best advantage. He acts with dis- 
cretion and he shared with the two stars in the favor of the 
public. Elizabeth Kerr did well with the small part of 
Alice, and Mojica, as ever, gave distinction to the part of 
Lord Arthur, which he sang with good understanding. A 
special word of praise must be written again in favor of 
Virgilio Lazzari, whose Raimondo has long been recognized 
among his good roles. The balance of the cast was satisfac- 
tory, the chorus sang and the orchestra played. 


Louise, Decemper 24, 


Mary Garden made her first appearance of the season in 
Charpentier's Louise. Before reviewing her performance 
and that of her colleague, let it be said that the opera seemed 
to have been poorly prepared and the lack of rehearsals was 
felt in more than one way. True, there were many good 
moments, but also some very poor ones. The opera lacked 
a certain spark of vitality and virility. Then Louise needs a 
French cast, as the work is typically French and the cast of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company is one that embraces 
many nationalities—Russian, American, Italian, German, 
Polish, Belgian—and, as a matter of fact, contains but one 
Frenchwoman. Polacco conducted as always with great 
enthusiasm. 

The stage management was adequate, yet in the first act 
when the mother lighted her oil lamp, the stage was illum- 
inated all of a sudden by the electrician as though it were 
high noon at the equator. Garden saw the mistake and from 
the wings shouted “Put down those lights,” and a few 
minutes later semi-darkness was made by the dimming of 
lights. ‘ ; 

To analyze the performance at length is deemed unneces- 
sary. Suffice it to chronicle the work of the many person- 
ages as they were billed. Georges Baklanoff was the father 
-—a role which he sang beautifully and acted with great 
conviction. Maria Claessens was very fine as the mother; 
she caught the note of pathos and brought tears to the eyes, 
and then again she fully understood the allegoric thoughts 
that make the mother part unsympathetic even when as 
beautifully done as on this occasion. Her presentation was 
potent and she deserved the plaudits of a very parsimonious 
audience. Mary Garden's Louise was at one time a master- 
piece among her many interesting roles. It is no longer an 
object of admiration in the opinion of this writer. Garden 
still looks very young. Eighteen she could say she was in 
the first act of Louise and no one could dispute the claim, 





but if physically she is in her prime, vocally the ravages of 
time have made some of her tones acid and most unpleasant 
to the ear. Then, Garden no longer acts the part of Louise 
with that simplicity that made it such a wonderful por- 
trayal. New she gesticulates, she makes it an hysterical 
girl, she shimmies today whenever a high tone is required 
and the results are not very pleasant to the eye. The luke- 
warm reception she received from the audience, which left 
not a vacant seat in the theater, was the polite tribute of 
the aristocratic audience always on hand when Garden is 
billed. Garden. fans are still very numerous and show 
their appreciation for their favorite by buying seats, 
refrain from showing enthusiasm, as witnessed anew on 
this occasion. 

Fernand Ansseau was Julien. He sang with virility of 
tone, and, as the role demands big volume, he was com- 
paey at home, as in fortissimo passages he can permit his 

uge organ full display. Jose Mojica was satisfactory in 
the dual parts of the Noctambulist and the King of Fools. 
Alice D’'Hermanoy was excellent in the role of Milk Wo- 
man; her French was that of Montmartre. Edouard Cot- 
reuil sang beautifully the role of the Ragpicker; likewise 
Alexander Kipnis that of the Coalpicker. Mary Fabian was 
not very good as a Street Arab. This role, by the way, has 
not been well done here except when Dora De Philippe was 
cast in it, and since she has not been a member of the 
company the work-room scene has been omitted. Man 
reasons have been given, but maybe this time we have hit 
the nail squarely on the head. The balance of the cast was 
not altogether satisfactory. 

Konicskinper, December 25. 


Christmas night at the opera was given over to a revival 
after several years’ absence of Humperdinck’s fairy-tale 
opera, Konigskinder. The King’s Son and the Goose Girl 
were given to two guest artists, Charles Hart and Claire 
Dux. Before reviewing the merits of the singers, words of 
praise must be written in favor of Isaac Van Grove, who 
had charge of the performance and who read the score in 
a manner all to his credit. Van Grove, a very serious stu- 
dent and a fine musician, is yet a very young man, whose 
future achievements will be watched with much anticipa- 
tion, as he has already given proof of what may be expected 
from him in time to come. A modest man, he conducts 
without mannerisms or affectation. His beat is clear and 
forceful. He knows the score well and, with the orchestra, 
gave able support to the singers and subdued his instrument 
at times in order to give some of the singers, whose voices 
seemed too small, opportunity to be heard. Van Grove won 
a big personal success and the faith that the management 
has this year placed in him is well deserved. He is a big 
force in the company. : 

The smaller parts were all well handled. Alexander Kipnis 
was a pillar of strength as the Woodcutter. Harry Stier, 
one of the finds of the season, was excellent as the Broom- 


maker. Alfredo Gandolfi, successful so far in every role 
entrusted to him, made a great deal of the part of the 
Fiddler, which he sang with marked ability acted with 


much conviction and understanding. William Beck was 
highly satisfactory as the Innkeeper. Lucie Westen made 
a great deal of the part of the Innkeeper’s daughter. Jose 
Mojica, whose makeup was so capital that he was unrecog- 
nizable, is a picturesyue artist—one who uses his limbs as 
well as his hands and voice, and he gave much prominence 
to a role generally insignificant. Ruth Lewis was a capable 
Stable-Maid; likewise Katherine Sutherlin, the barmaid, and 
Julia Hart in the part of a woman. Vittorio Trevisan was 
funny as the Senior Councillor and all those fine artists ap- 
pearing in small roles gave a certain distinction to the per- 
formance. 

Miss Dux, a favorite hete, was satisfactory as the Goose- 
girl—a role which Farrar had practically made her own and 
in which she has left an unforgettable memory here. Miss 
Dux sang the music well, but seemed a littie too matronly 
in appearance to give entire visual satisfaction. Charles 
Hart, as the King’s Son, revealed a pleasing voice of small 
volume, taxed to its limit in dynamic passages, and though 
the role demanded no high tones from the tenor’s register, 
he labored under difficulty when not singing in the medium. 
The opera was properly put on and the cool reception of 
the audience was that of a well-fed holiday crowd, which 
digested the opera with difficulty after a heavy meal, 

Monna Vanna, December 26. 

Monna Vanna was given for the second time and proved 
another triumph for Muzio and Ansseau, who assumed again 
the principal parts. With Georges Baklanoff as Guido, the 
other roles were given to those who had sung at the first 
performance. Polacco was again at the conductor’s desk. 

La Traviata, DecemBer 27. 

On Thursday evening, La Traviata, with Galli-Curci and 

Schipa, drew another capacity house to the Auditorium. 
CLeopatre, DeceMBER 28. 

Massenet’s Cleopatre was revived by the Chicago Civic 
Opera for reasons better known to others than to this 
writer, who condemns the managing committee of the local 
opera company for having resurrected a work that has noth- 
ing whatsoever to recommend it to the music-lovers of Chi- 
cago. This opera is to be presented by our local company 


on tour. It 1s a boresome ra, void of any thrill, its 
music is senile, thin, uninteresting and the plot t as pn- 
moral as Salome, with many vs er lines. The Chi 


Opera prides itself on being a local institution. Then it is 
purely and simply a Chicago opera company. Thus, an opera 
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company not desirous of being known internationally or 
nationally, should stay at home. It is not, therefore, in its 
province to invade other territories, where judgment of the 
public and the press will not always be as tolerant as it is 
in this community, where civic pride forbids criticizing the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. The a of that 
company is, to say the least, unseasoned its inefficiency 
is more apparent this season than last. Economy has been 
the keynote this year, yet the financial loss will be as high 
as ever, due to many reasons. : : 

f the French publishers insisted that Cleopatre be given, 
then the m ement should have turned down the French 
publishers as they did ‘he Italian, who wanted, so it is said, 
an exorbitant price fur the location of Tosca, Boheme and 
Butterfly. If an operatic season can go on without those 
three operas, certainly it could have gone on just as well 
without Manon and other French operas that do not dsaw 
at the Auditorium. Cleopatre is the worst opera from Mas- 
senet’s prolific pen and one of the worst in the French 
repertory. 

he audience present on this occasion was not very aris- 
tocratic nor numerous, even though Garden had not appeared 
in the opera for several seasons. Review of the opera is 
deemed unnecessary. Defrere _< tenor role and we 
may expect to hear soon a clever Belgian baritone as Mar- 
guerite in Faust, to the Faust of Marie Claessens. 

Dinorau, DecemBer 29 (AFTERNOON). 


Dinorah was repeated on Saturday afternoon with the 

same cast heard at previous performances. 
Tue Jewess, Decemper 29, 

A sold-out house was assembled on Saturday night to 
listen to Rosa Raisa in one of her best roles—that of Rachel. 
The balance of the cast was similar to the one heard pre- 
viously with the lone exception that Kipnis replaced Laz- 
zari in the role of the Cardinal. Rene Devries. 


John Charles Thomas Makes Hit in Cleveland 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, sang on the 
afternoon of Sunday, December 16, with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, of which Nikolai Sokoloff is conductor. What 


Cleveland t ht about it is well and fully stated in the 
article which follows, by James H. Rogers, in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of December 17: 


There is a new star in the concert firmament. No doubt about that, 
in our own mind, at least. John Charles Thomas is his name atid he 
sang youerday in the third of the concerts in the municipal series in 
Public Hall, with Nikolai Sokoloff and his accomplished musicians 
of the Cleveland Orchestra as copartners in the proceedings of the after- 
noon, 

The hall was not crowded. Those who want to see a capacity 
audience there will probably have to wait until the Republican con- 
But something like 6,000 were present, 
semblage; and everybody in it, so far as could be 
J , strongly in favor of Mr, Thomas and all his works. 

ow musical coniedy or light opera 
public and t ic may be, we do not know. Pretty sharp, 
we ne. Patrons of the more effervescent form of entertainment 
know Mr, Thomas very well. Now that he has graduated into the 
sedate environment of the recital hall, he is very sure, unless all the 
signs fail, to win a great following among concert goers; for he seems 
ifications toward this much to be 


to possess the necessary q 
desired end. 5 
H a baritone voice of exceeding warmth and richness 


€ 
in tone; mellow, well rounded, and of ingratiating fiber. There is 

nement in his style, and there are as well the A. virtues of 
telling seerery ne a mary ee aes 

is diction is excellent; and he knows to get his song 
the footlights, No small gift, this latter. For us skill in it Mr. 


jomas may his pre-concert years. Not that these were many. 
He looks just as fee. | just as blond and just as smiling as in the 
days before he a in the conventional regalia of afternoon and 


evening before his audiences. 

_ From which it may be inferred that Mr. Thomas has an unusually 
Pp ig stage presen And this is even so. His is a prepossessing 
perpenaney i and his is also an admirable art, He appeals to those who 

lieve they should be ranked among the cognoscenti; and he appeals 
to those who find no pleasure in the ways of the highbrow. And these 
— a — to success, ay" 
ertainly, there was no mi ing the success he achieved yesterday. 
The thunders of applause rolled and reverberated through the hall as 
though they would never stop. There was an extraordiaary number 
of encores; we lost all count of them. Probably it would be correct 
to say that the singer received an ovation; or scveral of them. Weli 
let it go at that. . . 
Fwo airs were sung to orchestral accompaniment: The uninterestin 
Eri tu, from Verdi's Vasked Il, which was followed by two anaee 
ust the same—and the lovely ision Fugitive from Massenet's 
erodiade. A great many songs, listed and unlisted, were sung to 
a eae and discriminating piano accompaniment of Williain Janau- 





‘A good share of them veered to the popular—so-called— i 
— ne porte one agen this Ss the Gioaminn’ as 
ry attractive 6 i ieul. 
Zucca’s fetching Nothing Mesere’” 3 7 Ried paetacioety Mane 


Washington Heights Club Introduces Talented 
Young Musicians 

At its open meeting, December 21, of the ior B h 
of the Washington Heights Musical Club, a "melee of 
talented young musicians were introduced who proved them- 
selves quite —o of entertaining an audience with their 
renditions of the classics, and most of whom demonstrated 
remarkable poise. The proeram was too long to quote in 
detail and the number o artists appearing were too 
great to permit of individual criticism, but their names must 
be os. They were: Julius Samuels, Mildred Ackerman, 
ee geod yes ‘ — Lang ccne Posey’ 5 Cane, Bella Bell- 

: lumers, t 

Williat Secber and irene Gritacha, Sn ™, "oeenlatt, 


Vocal, String and Piano Scholarships 
_Viadimir Dubin announces scholarships f i 
ist, violinist, viele player, and cellist. iebtlenticur ttces 
to him at once. Winners will be given ev facility 
of personal instruction in these branches at the Dubinsky 
Musical Art Studio, where chamber music playing is also a 


specialty. iieainidibilmeienel 
May Peterson Pleases Oshkosh 


May Peterson appeared in her home-town, Oshkosh, Wis., 
on November 26, when she was most enthusiastically - re- 
ceived. The Oskosh Daily Northwestern of the next day 
said: “A greeted Miss Peterson. There were 

teen numbers and she res led to eleven encores. 
audience refused to permit to go.” : 





Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


__ Fiek Bidg., New York—Pennsyivania Bidg., Philadelphia. 
| ont bogies an srtist won a sweeping success,” —Buffalo Courier, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


METHODS OF BREATHING DISCUSSED 





By Tofi Trabilsee 


So much stress is laid on breathing (and rightly so) 
that many inquiries have been received from students and 
artists as to which is the correct method of breathing. 

When man first found out that he could make sounds 
with his throat he paid no attention to breathing: When he 
first became aware of the fact that he could make these 
sounds more musical he onl Rag a little attention to the 
matter, but about the time = ie Emperor Nero men began 
to devise means to study and improve their breathing. Nero 
himself was a skillful musician and an accomplished singer 
of his time. Musical history tells us that to improve his 
breathing Nero used to exercise with leaden weights on his 
chest. Years later a group of Orientals laid the foundation 
of a cult, the main idea of which was to foster good breath- 
ing methods, so as to give poise to both the body and mind. 
Today the Orientals have a race of almost perfect breathers 
and their breathing cults are still in existence, Everyone 
asks, “What is the correct method?” Nature intended that 
we should breathe one way only—the right way. 

There are four kinds of breathing: Clavicular, costal, 
diaphragmatic and full diaphragmatic. 

fore explaining the different methods there are a few 
words which must be explained so that the reader can 
readily see which method is correct. The breathing ap- 
paratus consists of the lungs. windpipe, bronchial tubes, 
diaphragm and thorax (chest box). Normally we take 
approximately twenty to twenty-two breaths per minute, in 
singing we take only between four and ten per minute so 
that it will be readily seen that the method that gives the 
most breath with the least effort is the best for the singer. 

The mechanical arrangements by which the respiratory 
movements are affected may be found in the elasticity of 
the lungs and in the mobility of the sides and bottom. of the 
thoracic cavity in which the lungs are contained. The thorax 
may be regarded as a completely shut box, conical in shape, 
the small end turned upwards, the back of the box being 
formed by the spinal column, the front by the sternum 
(breast bone), the sides by twelve pairs of ribs. The ribs 
have their origin on each side of the spinal column with 
movable joints; the seven upper ribs are united to the chest 
bone with cartilages, the eighth, ninth, and tenth are fastened 
with cartilages to its preceding rib, the last two pairs are 
called “floating ribs”. (because they are free). The spaces 
limited by the ribs are closed by two superficial muscular 
layers, the intercostal muscles. The base of the thorax is 
closed by a muscular partition, the diaphragm, which separ- 
ates the chest box from the abdominal cavity. All the space 
of this cavity which is not taken up by the heart is occu- 
pied by the lungs. Each of the lungs is enclosed in a serous 
membrane, the pleura, an elastic double sac, over the greater 
part of its extent, quite firmly adherent to the walls of the 
chest and the diaphragm and also closely incasing the lungs. 

The air is made to enter the lungs by causing in them an 
airless space on the same principle as a pump is filled, i.e., 
by drawing the piston an airless space is caused and the 
fluid is forced into the pump by the atmospheric pressure. 
The only difference is that in taking breath the airless 
(expansion of the lungs) space is accomplished by the 
breathing muscles and the pressure of the atmospheric 
air will cause the breath to enter the lungs. 

Two important facts are to be noted: 1—In the act of in- 
spiration the lungs must not occupy our attention (they 

ways follow the motions of the thorax). 2—Everything 
depends upon the breathing muscles whose function it is to 
expand the thorax (in whole or in part) in order to create 
an airless space in the lungs and force the air into them. 
This conception of average breathing functions is given so 
that the reader may more readily grasp the terms in the 
following explanations : 

I. Clavicular Breathing—The breath is taken principally 
by the expansion of the upper part of the chest, the abdomen 
is flattened and consequently driven upward, which forces the 
viscera of the abdomen upward against the diaphragm, 


which ascends. Sifted down to plain facts the ribs are 
raised and the shoulder blades and collar bones lifted 
upwards, 


The reasons against this method are as follows: The 
small amount of air furnished the lungs necessitates a fre- 
quent repetition of effort, which brings on fatigue; it brings 
about a fixed position or stiffness of the larynx; it neutral- 
izes the management of the tension of the vocal cords 
and therefore the control of the voice; it leads to singing 
sharp, and will at times break the upper tones of the 
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voice; it makes it awkward to inhale air through the nos- 
trils, and induces mouth breathing; it brings to bear on 
muscles that do not belong to the class of breathing muscles, 
and that do not contribute towards the expansion of the 


chest. 

II. Costal Breathing—The diaphragm is extended, ab- 
domen drawn in, ribs are raised by the intercostal muscles 
and the thorax expanded. 
‘ IIL. Diaphragmatic Breathing—First, a few words should 
be said regarding the diaphragm. It is the great muscle that 
acts as a partition between the thorax and the abdomen, 
when’ in a state of rest it is concave to the abdomen and 
convex to the chest box. In this method breath is taken, 
the diaphragm descends, the muscles of the abdomen are 
forced downward, and the wall of the abdomen pushed for- 
ward. For the ordinary process of breathing this method 
is acknowledged to be the best. Before going on to the 

rfect breath we shall summarize the others; in clavicular 

reathing the upper part of the lungs are used; in costal 

breathing the central and a part of the upper portion is used ; 
in the diaphragmatic breathing the lower and a portion of the 
central region is used. 

IV. The complete method of breathing by action of the 
combined breathing muscles is as follows: The dia- 
phragmatic muscle is contracted and descends at first, and 
the walls of the abdomen extend as far as they do in the 
purely diaphragmatic breath; the lower ribs are drawn 
down by the diaphragm, held down by its antagonistic 
muscle and forced outward by the intercostal muscles; the 
intercostal muscles lift the chest box and force it outward; 
in order to expand the chest box as much as possible the 
lower part of the abdomen is drawn slightly in, which pre- 
pares the lower abdominal muscles for their important 
work in exhalation during singing and speaking. 


Gray-Lhevinne Impresses Erie, Pa. 


Eva McCoy, in her very interesting Artists’ Course, pre- 
sented the other evening Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, the Ameri- 
can violinist. A very large audience greeted the artist and 
after the program two-thirds stayed to gather about the 
artist on the platform. 

he series was opened by Louis Graveure, baritone, fol- 
lowed by Pavlowa with her Ballet Russe and Symphony 
Orchestra of eighty. The next number was the recital by 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, and on January 4 there will be the 
Flonzaley Quartet, assisted by Ethyl Hayden. The series 
also includes Yolanda Mero, Efrem Zimbalist, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Ruth St. Denis-Ted Shawn Ballet. 

Erie music lovers were delighted with the quaint personal- 
ity and unusual art of Gray-Lhevinne, who sent them home 
with overflowing hearts. 

Speaking of her program at Erie the Daily Times said 
of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne : 

California violinist scored big success. The first violin recital of 


the season was gven last night before a large sized audience. 


present 
The artist was Estelle Gray-Lhevinne. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne is a master of technic. She plays with a 
certain charm and elegance and well portrays the different moods 
which are to he conveyed to the listener. Much applause was given 
the violinist and she played several extra numbers. 

The Erie Dispatch-Herald said: 

American violinist charms audience with playing; program is good. 
She opened her concert in a most unusual manner, with the story 
of her old Cremona violin made in 1715 and the playing of a tone 
test used he. Cremona players, probably the first melody ever 
played on violin, because it was written in the same year the 
violin was made. rd’s concerto Romantique, in all movements, 
her next number, was a revelation of her art. 


Dorothy Greathouse in Demand 


Dorothy Greathouse, the gifted Chicago soprano, has been 
engaged for the Spring festival in Amarillo (Tex.) and will 
be the soloist for one week in the Lyon & Healy artists’ 
series in Chicago the week of February 5. She is also soloist 
at the People’s Church in Chicago. On Sunday, December 
16, she was the soloist at the twilight musicale at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, and on Tuesday evening, December 19, 
she was soloist at the concert given by the Chicago Bankers’ 
Association. 

Miss Greathouse, who is coming into her own in the 
musical profession, had a very sad youth. From the age 
of five she was a semi-invalid until she reached her twen- 
tieth birthday, three years ago, when she came to Chicago 
to study. On her account, her father had to move, when 
she was but a little girl, to New Mexico, as the doctor told 
him that only the hot sun and dry climate and outdoor 
exercises, such as riding, etc., would enable her to regain 
her health. Today Miss Greathouse is reputed to be one 
of the most expert riders in America. She made her public 
debut in Chicago on November 6, winning the complete 
favor of the press and public alike. 


Press Lauds Lusk After Chicago Recital 


It was an unusually busy Sunday afternoon for the Chi- 
cago critics when Milan Lusk, well known violinist, ap- 
peared in recital at Cohan’s Grand Opera House on Decem- 
ber 9, In addition to a Schipa recital at the Auditorium, 
there were heard Levitzki, Leginska, Niemack, London 
String Quartet, and several newcomers besides. Those of 
the reviewers who were able to hear part of the violinist’s 
program praised his playing in no uncertain terms. Maurice 
Rosenfeld, in the Daily News, noted that “Lusk possesses 
musicianly style and a pleasing tone.” O. L. Hall, in the 
Chicago Journal, observed that “Lusk’s playing had _ poise, 
also an agreeable tone.” Edward Moore, in the Chicago 
Pe ne, wrote: “Lusk wields a potent and sympathetic 

w.” 


Maude Ballard Wood Presents Pupils 


Maude Ballard Wood, of Brooklyn, presented four of 
her piano pupils recently, when they broadcasted from 
Station WJZ, Aeolian Hall, December 27. Mrs. Wood is 
one of the well known apoeets of the Perfield Pedagogical 
System and has met with marked success in her work, as 
may be judged by the playing of these young pupils, two 
of whom were but ten years old and two only fourteen. 

The program follows: Elizabeth Lauritzen, ten years old, 
Watchman’s Song by Grieg, L’Avalanche by Heller, Lark’s 
Song by Tschaikowsky ; Campbell Armstrong, ten years old, 
arpeggio waltz by Cranford, an original composition en- 


titled Evening Hymn; Dorothy Hammond, fourteen years, 
Crescendo by Lasson and Scotch Poem by MacDowell; 
Grace De Klyn, age fourteen, Venitienne by Godard, Mur- 
muring Zephyrs by Jensen Nieman, Butterfly by Grieg, and 
Balancelle by Wachs. 


Your Musical Gland 


Why is it that military music makes you want to march; 
that jazz music makes you want to dance, and plaintive music 
makes you sad? 

At last science has discovered that it is all thanks to a 
little gland situated at the base of your brain. 

This little gland is known as the pituitary gland and it 
controls the rhythmic beating of the heart acting on it in 
much the same way as a governor controls a steam engine. 
It prevents it—and other organs of the body— from racing 
or working irregularly. 

But the curious thing is that this gland is sensitive to 
music. Different kinds of music affect it in different ways, 
and it is the way a tune affects this gland that makes you 
think the tune is either bright or sad. 

Martial music excites the pituitary gland very much, and 
in response the gland manufactures and sends into your blood 
more than its normal amount of fluid, It is this fluid that 
controls the speed of your heart, and with the extra amount 
your heart beats much faster, giving you that exhilarated 
military feeling. 

Another type of music acts on the pituitary gland in just 
the opposite way—it slows it down. At once your heart's 
action decreases, and with it comes an accompanying de- 
pression or sadness, 

A man who is worried or excited will find jazz music 
irritates him, It stimulates the already fast-beating heart, 
when at the moment a soothing tune is what he wants. 
—(New York Evening Telegram.) 


Giannini to Be Soloist with New York 
Symphony 

Following the successes which Dusolina Giannini had on 
tour with the New York Symphony-in December, the so 
prano has been engaged as soloist for the pair of concerts 
to be given in New York on January 10 and 11. At these 
concerts, Miss Giannini will be heard in the Egmont Songs 
by Beethoven, 





Boston Symphony to Play Leginska Works 

On February 29 and March 1, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Pierre Monteux, will play for the first per- 
formance anywhere Ethel Leginska’s Two Short Poems 
after Tagore, for orchestra. The compositions of the Eng- 
lish pianist will be performed in a regular pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts by the orchestra at Symphony Hall 


Mrs. Perfield to Address American Penwomen 
_ Effa Ellis Perfield will give a talk on Speech Melody and 
Speech Rhythm in Verse, on Wednesday evening, January 
9, for the League of American Penwomen, of which she 
is a member, 


Two Canadian Appearances for Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius, the popular Metropolitan soprano, has 
been engaged for two Canadian appearances—in London, 


Ont., on January 15, when she will sing a half recital pri 
gram and the solo soprano role in Gounod’s Gallia, the 
other in St. Thomas, Ont., on January 17, when she will 
appear as soloist with the glee club of that city. 


Miinz Pronounced “Technic Master” in Kansas 


City 
“Pianist Proves Technic Master” was the heading that 
appeared in the Kansas City Journal after Mieezyslaw Miinz 
appeared in that city recently as soloist with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. And the notice itself elaborated en- 
thusiastically upon the condition implied in the introductory 


lines. 
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OBSCURITY OF EXPRESSION A 
HINDRANCE TO PROGRESS 
IN THE STUDY OF SINGING 


By William A. C, Zerffi 


Copyrighted, 1924, by The Musical Courier Company, 








In a previous article published in the Musicat Courter of 
December 6, 1923, entitled What Is a “Fuke” Vocal Teacher ? 
the writer drew attention to the fact that much of the 
writing and discussion regarding the subject of voice pro- 
duction was couched in language which was unintelligible 
except to those who had had previous acquaintance with the 
particular meanings which these writers had given to 
ordinary commonplace terms, It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that profitable discussion is impossible unless 
the same terms mean the same things to all, and to supply 
words with meanings other than those which have been 
generally accepted is an indefensible practice. Professor 
F.C. S. Schiller, in his work, Studies in Humanism, draws 
attention to the dangers of obscurity of expression in the 
study of philosophy and what he says is 80 eminently 
applicable to every study that the writer quotes it here- 
with. “Obscurity of expression is nothing admirable; it 
is always a bar to the comprehension of any subject, and it 
is fatal in a subject where the intrinsic difficulties are so 
great and the psychological variations of the minds which 
apprehend them so extreme; it is, moreover, an easy refuge 
for confusion of thought. And it is surely one of the 
quaintest of academic superstitions to think that obscurity 
and confusion of thought have as such, “pedagogical value. 

Very recently the writer was struck by a statement made 
by one who ranks himself as an educator of singers, which 
will serve to illustrate how sadly in need of reform the 
vocal profession is, After rather severely condemning 
some of the current writing upon the subject of singing, 
this teacher vouchsafes the following remarkable statement : 
“All of these unfortunate errors are done away with when 
the voice is balanced in its production through the mind 
logically trained to hear cause and effect.” While the writer 
has not the slightest intention of being led into any abstruse 
dialectical arguments regarding the meaning of “cause,” yet 
so contradictory and meaningless a statement ought not to 
he allowed to pass unchallenged. The kindest interpretation 
which could be given to it would be that its author’s mind 
had not been logically trained and in such case it would 
have been better to refrain from venturing into such deep 
waters. While there are many definitions of “cause” and 
many causes, to state that cause itself is audible is untrue. 
Cause is defined as “That by the power of which a thing is 
and “a principle from which a thing arises,” and certainly 
such things cannot be heard! While it is not to be doubted 
that the one who made this statement was convinced that 
he was uttering a great truth, the evidence points to the 
fact that he had not sufficiently clarified the subject in his 
own mind and was thus incapable of expressing himself 
effectively. spas ; 

While touching upon the subject in hand it is interesting 
to note the views of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Dr. Pritchett says: “Intellectual immorality is a common 
vice, the result generally of intellectual indolence and com- 
placency. The man who is unwilling to do the serious work 
necessary to have a just knowledge of the question upon 
which he pronounces commits a moral, no less than intel- 
lectual, wrong. We are disposed, as human beings, to 
ass lightly over the intellectual sins of men, if only they 
ave the reputation of having kind hearts. Yet the world 
has suffered in the past, and it suffers today, fully as much 
at the hands of those whose intentions are good, but whose 
thinking is crooked, as at the hands of those who have bad 
purposes.” 

Such a viewpoint will undoubtedly come as a great sur- 
prise to a great many of those who are accustomed to judge 
—<—[— <$— =—=—=—_—_—_ ——_——hhaaw—OXnOOO—O—O 
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merely from the standpoint of the intentions. But good in- 
tentions alone will not solve the multitude of problems 
which surround the training of the voice and which call 
for ceaseless study and investigation. 

Further incoherency of thought will be found in the fol- 
lowing quotations which have been selected from the writ- 
ings of various teachers of singing who are thus giving free 
expression to their beliefs and principles. The following 
as a statement of principles of voice production is illumina- 
tive. “When the thoughts can be brought to a more idealic* 
state the physical voice will more nearly appear in its natural 
state, which is its best condition, while the mental or spirit- 
ual side—the larger part—is enhanced according to the 
plane of thought.” “And for relaxed muscles I know of no 
greater attribute one can develop for oneself than love for 
one’s fellow man.” Such remarks might perhaps come 
under the heading of “religio-vocal” training and while no 
one would deny the value of love for one’s fellow man, to 
make this a condition necessary to secure relaxed muscles 
would hardly lead to an understanding of the conditions 
which are induced when muscles are tensed or relaxed. 
Further to speak of a plane of thought is to make use of a 
metaphor which is purely imaginary and therefore open to 
many and various interpretations. * More mental imagery 
is contained in the following advice. “Secure the correct 
mental impression of how the tone is produced, and the 
muscles required for that production will respond involun- 
tarily.” This pleasant sounding fallacy falls to pieces with 
the realization that there exists no known method of teach- 
ing mental impressions and abstract tone conceptions. The 
following gem of lucidity is worth noting. “Clear diction 
is the logical result of a good pronunciation and the -pro- 
nunciation is nothing but the clear articulation of the 
words,” 

A definition of voice such as the following must not be 
omitted. “As a natural force it moves through its channel 
with the vocal cords as its mechanical means of coming 
forth into fundamental sound, reinforced by its myriads of 
overtones and amplified by its great undertone of power 
continually through life.” In reviewing a statement such 
as this it is difficult to speak with restraint. For one who 
is supposed to be informed in regard to acoustics to refer 
to myriads of overtones is unpardonable. Myriad means 
ten thousand and to speak of ten overtones would be an 
exaggeration. The word “undertone” has no connection with 
the subject which is fully covered by the words fundamental 
and overtones. 

Voice “Placement” is described as follows: The breath 
sent to the head in one column of air, and the tip of the 
tongue and lips drawing it out with consonants, producing 
a tone without the slightest strain on the throat. In fact, 
the throat is not called upon to do anything but clear the 
way for the breath to pass through.”’ Such remarks reveal 
an absolute lack of information regarding the vocal tract. 
It should hardly be necessary to emphasize that there are 
decided anatomical reasons in the way of the breath reach- 
ing the top of the head, and if the throat serves no purpose 
in singing but to clear the way for the breath to pass 
through, total excision of the larynx should produce very 
effective tone production, 

An interesting conception of breath is contained in the 
statement that, “while the larger bulk of the breath is 
loose material, a very important elastic activity must be 
pe up at the apex of the tone in the front of the mouth 
behind the upper teeth. This is governed entirely by mind 
and is a mental grip of the tone which must never be lost.” 
It should not take much thought to realize that this is a 
fanciful description of sensations which in no way cor- 
responds to what actually takes place when singing. The 
futility of muscular dentkegeneas is emphasized as fellows: 
“Strengthening the hyogjossal, the back or the intrinsic laryn- 
geal muscles is not only unnecessary but tends to superinduce 
objective control of the separate factors of patho ple an 
abnormal development.” 

The above while representing only a small portion of 
those which might be quoted will suffice to reveal the ap- 
palling lack of accurate data which is evidenced by those 
who are concerned with the teaching of singing. The mix- 
ing of popular psychology, religion and faulty principles 
of acoustics as a solution to the difficulties of voice pro- 
duction is not likely to be productive of good results, 
The public has been fed upon vague and mystical nothings 
until it has come to believe that it is impossible to extract 
anything approaching rational principles from the study 
of singing and has turned from it in disgust. As a result 
the mystery-mongers flourish and ignorance is rampant. 
Those who started with the sincerest of intentions to learn 
the truth about singing are soon led into the morasses of 
“sensations” and the tide of superstition soon sweeps the 
last vestige of solid ground from beneath their feet. As 
a result we find a situation which is so aptly described by 
Dr. Pritchett in the earlier part of this article. It would 


be wrong indeed to ascribe anything but good intentions to 


those whom the writer has quoted in this discussion. Their 
utterances, however, show them to be lacking in the knowl- 
edge of such facts as are necessary in order to understand 
the production of the voice. This may be a harsh statement, 
but they themselves have supplied the evidence necessary 
to their conviction, To and protect inefficiency 
and ignorance is surely a greater crime to speak of it. 


*Evidently a coined word.—Z. 
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two pianos, including the Mozart sonata in D major, and 
other pieces. 


Tribute to Leblane’s Art 


The following is a tribute to Georgette Leblanc’s art, 
written by Mrs. B. L. Heustis, of Los Angeles, and it has 
just been published in a book of poems by Mrs. Heustis, 
called Word Pictures : 

MME. GEORGETTE LeBLANC (MAETERLINCK) 
YOUR VOICE 


Ever with tang of melancholy sympathetic minor tone 
A limpid . 
Rock-girt with rugged boulders, 
Where sunshine filtering 
rough the shadowing trees, 
Made dancing,, silhouettish pictures 
On the glistening sanded floor 
Beneath the crystal water, 
The soft spring breeze with prupleet warmth 
arent eagerly through the dipping branches 
Of the long, lithe, soft green bending willows. . . . 
Music was in the air— s 
Spring, vibrant, arrogant, seductive, 
ith elusive rhythmic cadences _ 
Tossed sweet echoes close to listening ear. 
A skylark rose on high, 
And carolled forth its joyous, gay appeal, 
Ever with tang of melancholy sympathetic minor tone 
At finish of his phrase. 
Sunshine, with brilliance, 
Gained entrance to the sleepy, shadowed nook; 
And then, emboldened Desire crept near 
To visualize the mirrored phase of glorious woman, 
; heart throbs blent so eagerly and tenderly 
With scorching, peoates heat 
Or frigid, direful chill— 
And , afar, , P 
There sounded the harsh, shrill cry of timid child, 
Tortured by some gruesome fear. 
The anguish crashed into the magic space 
And with it came a warning note of frightened bird 
Pursued by cruel hawk. 
hen darkness brooded over all— 
And sunlight slunk stealthily away, F 
While Memory tried in vain to lure back again 
sweetness of the hour, 
But darksome Night 
Folded its dreary scarf about the pool. 
In groping hesitance we waited, 
Hoping and anxious to find once more 


e ! and joy 
With which you tricked us 
And weft into our tired fancy 
he wonder of your voice, 











Josef Schwarz in Opera 

Considerable interest was aroused by the announcement 
that Josef Schwarz, the noted Russian baritone, was to 
sing with the Wagnerian Opera Company during January. 
The scheduled dates were as follows: January 10, Don 
hw and the same opera on January 18; and ‘lias 21, 

ales of Hoffmann, with the same company. Mr. Schwarz 
will also sing the Tales of Hoffmann with a local com- 
pany in Washington. 

The recent appearances of Mr. Schwarz in recitals in 
Chicago and Minneapolis were great successes and demon- 
strate his popularity. A telegram from Minneapolis says: 
“Concert tonight tremendous triumph. Better singing is not 
possible”; and a telegram from Chicago says: Josef 
Schwarz gave great concert, audience wild with enthusi- 
asm.” Chicago and Minneapolis papers speak of him in 
the highest terms. The Chicago Evening Post says: “He 
has imagination, instinct for music and a beautiful voice.” 
The Chicago Tribune states: “Josef Schwarz came to Kim- 
ball Hall last night in a recital and registered first place 
so far in the season.” The Chicago American comments : 
“Josef Schwarz is a great baritone, a great artist, a singer 
who transforms song into poetry and poetry into lyric beauty 
by virtue of his rare intelligence, his rarer intuition and 
his remarkable command of tone coloring.” 

Mr. Schwarz was to have been in the Far East at this 
season, but his tour was interfered with by the Japanese 
disaster. He was booked for dates beginning on the Pacific 
cane on his return from the Orient, These dates he’ will 

ater. . 


Thorner Must File New Complaint 


The motion of Homer Samuels, husband of Mme. Galli- 
Curci, to dismiss the $50,000 libel suit of William Thorner, 
the singing teacher, against Samuels, was granted by Justice 
O'Malley of the Supreme Court of New York on December 
28, on the ground of insufficient cause for action. Thoraer 
alleged that Samuels cast reflections on his ability, and that 
these remarks had hurt his business. The opinion of Justice 
O'Malley states that the words used by Samuels “do not 
impute miconduct to the yous in his professional char- 
acter,” and that the most that can be said is that they detract 
from his experience as a teache. of singing, and charge that 
this advertising is calculaied to mislead. [he Court states 
that the words do not reflect upon his ability asa teacher. 
For that reason Justice O'Malley held that unless special 
damages are alleged, as a result of the words spoken hy 
Samuels, the complaint cannot be upheld. In permitting the: 
filing of a new complaint the Court requires Mr. Thorner to 
set forth special damages resulting from the statement of 
Samuels, if there were any: ~~ eee 





**The Organist with the Human Appeal’’ 


Henry F. Seibert 


Management: 
Mr. Fay Leone Faurot 
677 Fifth Ave. New York C 
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A GOAT SCHERZO 





(Continued from pam 6) 


rather silly love songs, and her rendition was terribly me- 
‘chanical. He noted a of musical terms, the couwmter- 
Ppot his own, lying on the piano. He looked at the fly 
af, ow the name “Minerva Brown,” and laid it down with 
a sigh, al “eu 
To add to his distress, Miss Hamilton’ almost pointedly 
left him alone with her aunt at times. This was received 
“con ira” by Tony. Minerva liked to sit in the house and 
do fancy*work, and outdoors a whole green world wag call- 
ing. He reflected bitterly that she was the kind that would 
sit stiff all her life and grow stout doing this kind of thing. 
felt ashamed, remembering the goat farm would 
e her with too much hard work, in all probability, 
gf Miss® Hamilton spoke of her aunt most affectionately. 
She does so much for me. It was so good of her to ‘come 
‘out with me when I was so ill. She loved her own people 
back’ East, and it was hard for her to leave them. She is 
‘the kind to be content in one spot always if she can have her 
town kin about her, so you can see what a sacrifice she made 
‘for me.” ; 
-” Tony saw, but he was not any happi He understood 
that he must not hurt this good, pros ul, and he must 
not. disappoint Miss Hamilton, who would most surely resent 






any breach faith with this beloved relative. “We 
are like sisters,” “only. r 
hat evening, ob me “sitdden iMpulse, he asked 


Miss Hamilton to play for them. She went quite pale, much 
[to his surprise, and gently refused. “I do not play at all, 
‘now,” she said. ‘ 

He could not urge her, as the subject seemed to distress 
her, neither.could he bring himself to ask Minerva to play, 
‘as’ Obviously he should have done. 

Miss Hamilton's pallor and evident unhappiness at the 
mention of music puzzled him, but at the same time brought 
a slowly forming resolution to a head. He did not love 
Miss Brown, and he did love Miss Hamilton. There seemed 
to be a tacit understanding between the girls that he had 
come as Minerva’s suitor. The only thing he saw to do 
was to go away and that quickly. 

He announced his intention quite casually the next day. 
At least, he thought he put it that way. “Come back next 
month,” said Minerva, placidly. “I'll need your advice 
about the feeding then.’ Tony made no reply. He was look- 
ing at Miss Hamilton, who rose suddenly and reached for 
her garden hat. He could not see her face. 

Now that he had made up his mind to go he was for doing 
it at once, but Minerva, in her possessive way, asked him 
to remain one mote day so he could inspect the plans for 
the new goat barn she intended building. There was no 
artfulness in this. Minerva was practical and really desired 
his judgment. 

That evening, he went to,the little porch room he had 
been occupying quite early, excusing himself with the plea 
of a daylight start in the morning. " He felt quite unequal 
to spending another evening with the two girls, matters 
being as they were. He had no intention of retiring and 
was trying to mark out a few changes in the barn plans 
when he became aware of a few soft chords of music 
stealing into thé rose-scented room. The first note brought 
him erect, listening tensely for the next. Could that be 
Minerva playing? There was more expression in the few 
rippling cadences and rich chords than she had given in an 
"hour’s perf6rmance. Had he misjudged her after all? Per- 
Hiaps she had been shy and nervous at playing before a 
stranger ; or maybe he had been too much taken up with the 
thought of her niece to do her justice. 

—“The music went on after the opening chords, rising afd 
falling like the recurrent swells of the ocean, which he 
éould still hear coming faintly out of the soft spring dusk. 
There’ was something deep_and sweet and tragic pulsing 
through it all.” Tony's Italian’ soul thrilled to it with in- 
séribable rapture. . Bits from Italian composers; beloved 
arias, % and snatches of operas he had heard trilled by happy 
days in Italia, and later, by. the 
fishermen off the California shores, stirred him to the verge 
ofaseary ; J brough all the beauty and liquid sweetness of 
the* airs throbbed a haunting sadness. inerva was not 
happy, rely, else she could not play like that. His own 
breast dehed with the homesickness he had felt when as a 
little ragged Italian boy he had sold papers in a great, cold, 
unfriendly American city. He yet remembered the anguish 
of that time, and the blessed reprieve when his uncle had 
brought ,him.to California, where the sun shone again and 
soft winds blew. He could still sense the magic of those 
still, still nights on Catalina Island, alone with his uncle, the 
goat herder on that enchanted ground. ‘ 

The Bay of Ayalon! He could see it now, and feel the 
mysterious hush of the still water, or the dashing music of 
great breakers in a storm; and there was the brooding 
magic of the hills. Catalina in the moonlight, and the 
voices of Italian fishermen humming Sole Mio to the sound 
of violin or guitar! Tony’s heart was bursting with the 
beauty of the memories this exquisite music conjured out of 
the past, and his eyes were wet with tears. 

He forgot himself utterly; carried away by the magic 
of the music afloat in the room and that which was loosed 
in his breast, he quietly opened the door that shut him away 
from. the player.. Surely Minerva was playing for him— 
‘to hin. The living room was lighted only by some blazing 

its of “driftwood in the little fireplace. There was a girl 

“the-piano dressed in white, 
“Minerva!” called Tony, caring not at all that there were 
tears jn, his voice, and conscious only of the passionate 
homesickness in his breast. The form started, and turned, 
then for and came toward him. It was Miss Hamilton. 

“T love yt i 
ne, were full of tears, “and L.ought not to. I wrote warm 
words to your aunt, ‘I thought I must ‘surely love so clever, 
so é.a spirit. If only it had been you who made all 
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“I’m afraid we haven’t been quite fair to you,” continued 
the girl, “though it all seemed innocent enough. You see, 
it was like this: I was wrapped up in my music, but I had 
no sense—the doctor said so—and no cents either. I prac- 
tised too many hours, denied myself the outdoor life I loved, 

then I got sick. Dear Aunt Minerva, only a year older 
t I, t care of me. I have told you the sacrifice she 
made to come out here with me, We hadn't saved much, 
but Aunt Minerya is practical. She thought about the 


goats. 

“But it was hard for her to prepare her lessons. She knew 
the answers to the questions, but didn’t know how to ex- 
press them on paper. I wanted to help, and so I did this 
for her. It.really wasn’t cheating, for Aunt Minerva did 
the studying, and told me what to put down. It is all in 
the family, anyway. The doctor said I must keep away from 
the piatio, and this helped me to obey him. He couldn't 
trust me, you see, not to overdo. 

“IT got lonesome for my music¢,.an+ some of the lessons 
on goats weren't very interesting. So I began doing the 
sketches. It was great fun for, me, and I thought maybe 
the professors got some fun out of it too. I thought perhaps 
you got tired of answering..people’s questions, so 1 put in 
the goat motif, running the risk of offending your dignity.” 

“O!” exclaimed Tony, rapturously, “you thought of us, 
too; you were so good... But your aunt, what will she think 
of me if I have made her believe—” Here, Tony y+ 
abashed. Suddenly it appeared very egotistical to say that 
he feared Miss Brown looked on him as a lover. 

“She says you are just like a: nephew to her,” said Miss 
Hamilton, who did not appear to notice his embarrassment. 
“You see, dear Aunt Minerva is a born aunt. At home 
there were a half dozen young, nephews for her to be in- 
terested in; and she has missed them sorely. You remember 
I told you she is so devoted to her family. You have been 
a great boon to her. I saw she was mentally adopting you 
the first day you were here. She considers you one of the 
family.” 

“Thank God,” said Tony devoutly, but under his breath. 
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“That is what I mean to be if I may,” he went on aloud. 
“But there is one thing if I may ask. I called you ‘Minerva’ 
and you turned as if that were your name.” 

“The plot thickens,” laughed Miss Hamilton, “My name 
is Minerva too, We were both named after my grand- 
mother,” Then, she looked at Tony oddly. “You were call- 
ing to my aunt?” There was a faint suspicion and not a 
little coolness in -her tones. 

“I was calling to the one who could stir my soul so 
profoundly,” answered Tony with dignity. “I was trying 
to find once more the Minerva of the lessons; when I heard 
the music I thought I had found that one I have been seeking 
ever since I came. From the first | was disappointed that it 
was not you that had made the sketches. You had never 
played before, so how could I know it was you? Tell me, 
why did you play to-night?” 

“Amarissimo!” answered Miss Hamilton, softly. 

“Very bitter, very sad,” quoted Tony, in a voice that was 
neither of these. “Could it be that you were sorry that | 
go away?” 

The girl did not:answer in words. She went over to the 
piano, and placed some sheets of music on the rack. Then 
she sat down on the old-fashioned piano stool and played 
such music as Tony had never heard even in his native 
country. It was a symphony from one of the Italian com- 
posers, and ran the gamut of every human emotion in its 
strains. Beginning with a soft adagio the music swelled 
and ebbed through every shade of feeling; andante, largo, 
con molto, appassionato, on to a thunderous fortissimo. 

“Bravamissima!” breathed Tony rapturously. 

She smiled up at him. “And this for you.” 

Tony had never heard the melody she next played, bur 
leaning over he could see it began with “con amore.” When 
she had finished, she placed her hands in his. 

“Adorata” was all that Tony could find words for. 

Outside, in the enchanted moonlight, Capretta stirred in 
her sleep and uttered a pianissimo bleat. 

“Capretta, mio,” murmured Tony, “perhaps she dreams of 
the Valley of the Toggenburg.” 





” said Tony, quite simply, seeing that her eyes, , 


ee 





HINDU MUSIC AND DANCING 





(Continued from page 25) 
observed natural gestures of the Hindus themselves. In the 
various movements of the head and in gestures used in speak- 
ing, a keen observer can find traces of the same living ex- 
pressiveness which has been preserved through the centuries 
in the sculptured dance forms. a 

It is because dancing was primarily a form of religious 
expression that it has retained its impersonal and dignified 
character. In the remote past, there were a number of musi- 
cians and dancing girls in almost every Hindu temple. This 
custom no longer prevails in India, the art having passed 
entirely into the keeping of secular dancers, who perform on 
certain festival days outside of the temples. At these times 
religious plays are presented which gelate the musical lives 
of heroic Rama and devoted Sita, or of blessed Krishna, the 
cowherd, playing. the Celestial Song upon his .flute with 
Radha ‘by his side, the encircling pis (milkmaids) of 
Brindaban dancing with linked hands and singing songs of 
devotion. ., - 

A Radha Nautch is particularly fascinating. The dancer 
begins a song of farewell to Krishna, Her brows quiver in 
anguish, as she moves forward slowly. Her soft garment 
clings ’round languid feet. Singing now of a fragrant mem- 
ory, or of the hope of. future meeting, she sways like a 
nodding flower on its slender stem. Swiit-stepping, advanc- 
ing and retreating, she moves with rhythmic grace, the bells 
on her henna-soled feet making sweet, music. She peeps 
through her veil with shy smiles, revesling and again screen- 
ing her face. Beginning now a slow.circling step with sharp 
staccato accents of her feet, she turns more and more rapidly, 
the jingling anklets never once missing the beat of the drums. 
Her skirt floats wide about her in soft undulating waves. 
A ripple of form to rose-tipped fingers; ever changing ex- 
pressiveness, but not a single moment of emotional abandon! 
The mystic significance of her movements gives a certain 
sweet dignity and restraint to her performance. The Gopis 
close about her singing as together they move rhythmically 
from the sight of the spectators, 

In Indian theaters, too, the Radha Krishna cycle enjoys 
great popularity. Theatrical companies are engaged in a 
keen competition to present musical dramas. The artists 
who take part in these performances are carefully selected 
and trained by expert singing and dancing masters. Because 
the demand for nautch girls is so much greater than the 
supply, young and slender boys are somettimes trained in the 
art, and, dressed lavishly as girls, they give such graceful 
exhibitions that one cannot easily tell the difference. The 
songs and dances in Hindu dramas usually have some rela- 
tion to the plot, which may be romantic or religious, true to 
life or mythological.in character. There are also comic plays 
and songs, for Hindus still have a sense of humor. The 
vidushaka or. buffoon of ancient Hindu dramatists .was the 
original of the buffoon in mediaeval. European. plays, as 
Piechel points out in his book entitled. The Home of the 
Puppet-Play. Shakespearean plays translated into the Hin- 
dustani language and supplemented by song are widely, appre- 
ciated, a Soe"? 

European travellers in India who desire to gain, some 
knowledge about Hindu music and dancing,.should cansult 
the best living exponents of the art for a real understanding 
and appreciation of its skill. Too often a foreign traveller 
enters and leaves India without having witnessed a truly 
artistic and genuine performance. Captain Day, a sincere 
lover of Hindu music and an authority of note, realized the 
dangers of misrepresentation when he said ; : : 

“Almost every traveller in India comes away with the idea 
that the music of the country consists of mere noise and 
nasal drawlings of the most repulsive kind, often accom- 
panied by contortions and gestures of the most ludicrous 
description. But in certainly two-thirds of such cases, the 


ill of sunshine by your fun.” ’ singing and dancing witnessed has been of the commonest, 
amiNon lifted a serious face, but a little spark of | 
‘in her be “Maybe it was,” she laughed. ~ 


and the performers of the most abandoned and depraved of 
the city; and the traveller has therefore received a false 
impression, which may abide through life, or impede the 


progress of a more correct appreciation of the real value of 
Indian music. But it is hardly fair that an art so little really 
understood, even among the natives of India themselves, 
should be judged by such a criterion and then put aside as 
worthless, because solitary individuals have been received by 
parties of outcast charlatans whose object is mere gain. For 
that Indian music is an art, and a very intricate and difficult 
one too, can hardly be denied.” 

The art of music in India has sometimes passed through 
inferior and incompetent hands, and the number of first class 
experts is small in comparison to the need for their services. 
The public concert performance has become popular with 
only a few of the best artists. Most of them feel that it is 
degrading to commercialize an art which in the past was 
developed and sustained through pure devotion. But they 
are now coming to realize that the maintenance of high stan- 
dards of art is their responsibility, and it is better that they 
should give the public the best music, than that the field 
should be left in the hands of unworthy exponents. 

Today in India, the cinema draws the people away from 
their noble dramas and simple passion plays, and the har- 
monium, a tempered musical instrument imported from the 
West, has invaded even the Indian household. Since it is 
impossible to play Indian music properly on a tempered in- 
strument, one can readily understand how the harmonium 
falsifies the Ragas and ruins the, musical eay. 

It was the realization of the necessity for preserving and 
popularizing the best Hindu music as well as the need of 
checking the unnatural growth of foreign influence, which 
brought about a renaissance movement. In 1916 an All- 
India Music Conference was inaugurated by the Maharajah 
Gaekwar of Baroday,at the capital city, and has since been 
made an annual conference of musicians and interested pat- 
rons, who are unitéd for the purposes of systemizing musical 
theory, preserving the art of the living masters, and estab- 
lishing music schools and libraries for the use of the public, 

That day is not far off when India, as of old, will freely 
make and unmake her art, and borrow and lend on an equal 
artistic basis with the West. What India is able to assimi- 
late of Western ‘music, and what the West can find of use in 
Indian music, cannot at this time be predicted, To India, 
Occidental musi¢ is as strange and unfamiliar as Indian 
Microtonal melody is to the West. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
impression of Western music and his" interesting comparison 
between the two different. systems of musical expression, 
represents the general impression and feeling which prevails 
in the Indian mind. . Tagore wrote, after hearing a Western 
singer : 

“At first, I must admit, your. Western music jarred upon 
me. I heard Madame Albani. sing a song in which there 
was an imitation of the nightingale. It was so childishly 
imitative of the mere externals of nature that I could take 
little pleasure in it,’ 

“And what _food for musical inspiration would a Hindu 
find in the song of a nightingale?”.asked the questioner, 
“He would find the soul-state of the listener; he would make 
music in the same way that Keats wrote his ode. It seems 
to me that Indian music concerns itself more with human 
experience as interpreted by religion, than with experience in 
an everyday sense, For us, Hindu music has above all a 
transcendental significance. It disengages the spiritual from 
the happenings of life; it sings of the relationship. of the 
human ‘soul, with the soul of things beyond. The world by 
day is like European music; a flowing concourse of vast 
harmony, composed of concord and discord and many dis- 
connected fragments. And the night world is our Indian 
music; one pure, deep and tender Raga. They both stir us, 
yet the two are contradictory in spirit. But that cannot be 
helped. At the very root nature is divided into two, day and 
night, unity and variety, finite and infinite. We people of 
India live in the realm of night: we are overpowered by the 
sense of the One and Infinite. Our music draws the listener 
away beyond the limits of everyday human joys and sorrows, 
and takes us to that lonely region of renunciation which lies 
at the root of the universe, while European music leads us a 
variegated dance through the endless rise and fall of human 
grief and joy.” 
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ROSA PONSELLE 
(left), aa seen by Massaguer, the 
noted Cuban caricaturist, who is 
editor and proprietor of the lead- 
ing Havana social monthly, La 
Social. Miss Ponselle sang two 
concerts in Havana a short time 
ago and won most enthusiastic 
tributes from press and public. 
The cartoon was especially drawn 
for the Musicat Courter by Mr. 
Massaguer, to whom thanks is due 


for his collegial interest, 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
(right), the charming and very 
gifted coloratura soprano, who has 
achieved one triumph after the 
other with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. This picture shows her 
in Martha. Some unusually fine 
press notices concerning the art of 
Mise Lucchese will be found on 
another page of this issue of the 

MUSICAL COURTER. 


KATHRYN MEISLE, 
the contralio, whe made her operatic debut with the Chicago 
Civic Opera on November 18 as Erda in Siegfried, has been 
re-engaged by the company for newt season. The singer has 
already aung, besides the Siegfried role, the Shepherd Boy 
in Dinora with Galli-Curci, Madelon in Andrea Chenier, and 
Previosilla in La Forza Del Destino with Claudia Mugio, and 
will sing Maddalena in Rigoletto with Florence Macbeth and 
Joseph Schwere when Alfred Piccaver makes his debut, 
Mise Meisle is also cast for the role of Albine in the first 
performance of the season of Thais with Mary Garden, 
Mias Meisle’s managers feel that sia roles in her firat season 
in opera is quite an accomplishment for this singer. The 
contralto sang on December 24 in The Messiah with the 
Chicago Apollo Club by special arrangement with the man- 
agement of the opera company. (Moffett photo) 


CARLOTTA RYDMAN-RUSSELL, 


the popular soprano, golfing with her father in 
Southern California. 


MAUD LA CHARMB 
the charming French singer, photographed in the 
garden of her hotel in Nice. Mme. Charme 
is busy preparing her programs with Mme. Frette, 
a well known personality in Nice. She will con- 
certize in Paris and other cities, and among her 
engagements is an appearance at the Cercle 
Artistique, where she will be programmed with 
well known artists such as Cortot. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


soprano, who is singing Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the 


S'TUDEN'TS OF V. M. HOLMSTROM IN PLASTIC 


DANCING 


FOUR NATIONALITIES AT THE CONCERTGEBOUW, 
AMSTERDAM, NOVEMBER 29, 1923. 
Left to right (standing): Ernest Schelling, American com- 
poser, pianist and conductor; Willem Mengelberg, conductor 
of the Concertgebouw and New York Philharmonic orches- 
tras; Sam Bottenheim, musical editor of the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damache Courant; Darius Milhaud, French composer; Dr. 
Paul Cronheim, of the board of directors of the Ooncert- 
gebouw; (seated) Mra. Mengelberg; Dr. Ludwig Wiiliner, 
veteran German recitationist, (Photo by W. A, Van Leer) 


Woman, with unusual success. 
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INGA JULIEVNA’ 

as Jenny Lind, This coloratura soprano is winning success 
in her Jenny Lind costume recitals. On December 28 she 
played hostess to all the “little folks” at the Friends’ Home 
for Children, appearing in a children’s matinee which was 
followed by a reception with refreshments at the Hotel Nor- 
mandie, Philadelphia. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios) 
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ERIKA MORINI. 


Manager Coppicus has received the following cable regarding 
Frika Morini’s London debut which occurred December 16: 
“Erika Morini had rousing reception at Royal Albert Hall. 
The press gave her wonderful criticisms.” Miss Morini is 
sailing on the Aquitania to arrive here neat week. She will 
open her tour-in New York with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
January 13 and 15. A long southern tour includes recitals 
in Atlanta, Savannah, Pineville, New Orleans, Wichita Falls, 
Birmingham, Charleston, Louisville and her first recitals in 
Havana, Cuba. Returning, Miss Morini will appear with 
the St, Louis Symphony Orchestra and in New York with 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. (Photo © George 


NTONIO SCOTTI, 
who celebrated this week the commencement of his twenty 
fifth consecutive season with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. This photograph was taken in 1894, when he was 
singing at Turin. Scotti was born at Naples on January 
25, 1866, and began his operatic career in 1889. His first 
appearance in the United States was with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, not in New York, but in Chicago, on No- 
vember 15, 1899, in The Huguenots. His New York debut 
took place on December 27 of the same year, when he sang 
the title role in Don Giovanni at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. His record of twenty-five consecutive seasons with 
one company has probably never been equalled by any other 
singer. 


PROMINENT ARTISTS TO PLAY AT CONCERT, SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 
A program of three modern B's--Berners, Baw and Bartok—has been arranged by the League of Composers for Sunday 
night, January 6, at the Klaw Theater. In addition to first New York performances of works by these young composers, 
Arnold Schoenberg's string quartet with voice will be heard then for the first time. Mme. Yolanda Mero, the noted 
Hungarian pianist, and. Albert Stoessel, will present Bela Bartok’s second sonata for violin and piano. This composi- 
tion, which was considered the outstanding feature of last, summer's Salzburg festival of contemporary music, is written 
in the young Hungarian’s most advanced style. Mme, Mero, who has played Bartok’s early, charming and un-modern works 
declares that, while she is not personally in sympathy with this composer's latest experiments, she regards the sonata as 
one of the most interesting manifestations of modern musical development. While extremely baffling in its production of 
sounds which she reports dre utterly new, the work as a whole carries the undeniable conviction of a sincere and greatly 
gifted man. Schoenberg's string quartet with voice, produced at Salzburg in the summer of 1922, is a reconstructed early 
work in four movements. The first two, without voice, are fairly conventional in form, the opening developing definite 
thematic material, the second being a scherze. The third and fourth employ the strings as background for voice which 
sings verses by Stehan George, which have that quality of curious and painful yearning that seems to faacinate the 
composer of Pierrot Lunaire. Ruth Rodgers, a singer whose voice has unusual range and beauty, will interpret this work 
with the Lenow Quartet, the oficial string organization of the League. Arnold Baa's new piano quartet will be performed 
by Clarence Adler and three members of this. quartet. It is written in one movement which opens with an allegro and 
closes in andante, and is reported to represent this goung English composer's newer and more incisive manner, Lord 
Berner’s Valses Bourgoises, also a feature of last simmer's Salzburg festival, will conclude the program. This group 
includes a valse brillante, valse caprice and Strauas, Strauss et Strauss. They are among the subtlest of this humorist's 
sallies, the victim for this musical occasion being sentimentality. Mr. Adler will play these waltzes with his brother. 
The first issue of the League's magazine devoted-to criticiams of modern music, will be issued to members this month, and 
will contain articles by Hdwin Evans, Guido Gatti, Adolph Weissman, Roger Sessions, and a department of brief reviews 
and opinions. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A MUSIC WEEK GUIDE ISSUED BY NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


That there is nothing entirely new under the sun is indi- 
cated by a recently issued —_< on the inauguration 
of the National Music Week. That.pamphlet is Guide for 
the Organization of Local Music Weeks, put forth by the 
National Music Weck Committee, and to 7 obtained upon 
request te its headquarters, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
City. According to this Guide, what le have supposed 
to be a wholly new venture, namely Music Week, is really 
an outgrowth of the old May music festival. However, 
there is one great distinction that differentiates a Music 
Week from a music festival—its democratic and inclusive 
character, The festival is usually a series of fine concerts in 
one building rather than music in a multitude of places, 
aiming to elevate musical standards, but reaching as a rule 
only those who are already avowed music lovers. Just as 
community music is merely a new application of music and 
not a new form of it, so is Music Week a democratization 
of the more exclusive May festival. 

As if in answer to sceptics who might exclaim, “Oh, 
merely another one of those weeks!” the Guide points out 
at least one fundamental respect in which Music Week 
differs from certain “weeks” that celebrate some one product 
or idea. One editorial commentator has already expressed 
that thought as follows: “Music Week quite takes the 
curse off all those weeks that have been tagged to make us 
join in good causes? We can join in this one with the grate- 
ful certainty that we shall get as much out of it as we put 
in, if not more.” 


While the National’ Music Week Committee places its 
fund of information at the disposal of local groups, it feels 
that the working out of the individual Music Weeks should 
be left entirely to the judgment of the local people who alone 
can know the resources, the special needs, and the possibilities 
of their towns. However, the Guide potnts the way to sys- 
tematic organizing of the project locally in the hands of a 
special Music Week committee, representative of all the 
civic groups. It makes the point that the greater the prestige 
of the person or persons taking the initiative the more easily 
will they obtain the necessary ga and co-operation. 

This week-long stimulation of music is not to be con- 
sidered a complete success, says’the Guide, unless it leaves 
in its wake certain tangible results.in the way of permanent 
musical organisms. One of these is the establishment of a 
permanent body—a civic music league or municipal i 
commission—to foster the city’s all-year-round musical ae 
tivities. Examples of such bodies are the Dallas Municipal 
Music Commission, the Philadelphia Music League, the New 
York Music Week Association, Denver Music Week Associa- 
ation, and the Los Angeles Civic Music and Art Associa~ 
tion. Another possible outgrowth, already mentioned, is the 
building of a proper music auditorium, a need of many 
cities. Still others are the provision of musical instruments 
for the schools and their musical organizations; the estab- 
lishment of community choruses, orchestras and bands; and 
the appropriation of more funds by the city for public mus- 
ical opportunities. 





More Encomiums for Percy Grainger 


Percy Grainger, who is on tour, is meeting with pro- 
nounced success everywhere. A few laudatory press com- 
ments are herewith appended: 

A marvelous technic, a delicate phrasing, a fine interpretation of the 
classics and that rhythmic beauty of his own compositions, at once had 
the artist’s audience at his feet, 

The melody of his Chopin group and the masterful reading of 
Schumann's symphonic studies undoubtedly brought forth the most clam 
orous applause, which did not abate until the pianist was recalled to the 
stage several times. Delightfully refreshing in tonal qualities was the 
artist's own growp.—-Messenger, Athens, Ohio, November 4. 


If the jipplause which greeted the different numbers given by Percy 
Grainger in his recital in Ewing Hall last Friday night were indicative 
of the plewsure of the audience, there were certainly some pleased people 
who enjoyed the entertainment 


He no only could make one drowsy with his lilting, rippling melodies, 
which died off into mere nothings at places, but in the next instant 
the chills would flit ap and down the spine in response to some thun- 
derous chord, or the weird harmony of some cadenza. The variety of the 
rogram was certainly such that the most exacting could not help but 


be pleased, and this fact was evidenced by the remarks which were 
overheard trom all, as they crowded out still under the spell of his 
bewitching mastery.—The Green and White, Athens, Ohio, 


Brilliant and fiery, startlingly original in his playing, Perey Grainger 
made a tremendous impression upon a large audience when he appeared 
at Shrine temple last evening . Grainger is an extreme modernist 
both in conception and interpretation. He is perhaps the most efficient 
technician that has been heard here in recent years. His coloring is 
maguificent and almost rictously imaginative at times.—~-Republic, 
Rockford, Ill, November 16 


Percy Grainger, as an interpreter of the classics, artistic, poetic 
but individual, apertiing and wholly interesting, capable of makin 
Bach fascinating as well as his own es amg | modern things dignified, 

e 


was a revelation in the art of presenting t iano as a solo instru- 
ment in his concert at Shrine Temple. . . . Schumann's symphonic 
etudes, op. 13, vigorous in rhythms and daring in harmonies, were 
given a finer rendition than any artist has ever presented them here 


before, and they have frequently been included on programs here. His 
final grouping of his own compositions, the Irish melody from County 
Derry, the charming Country Gardens, glorious Colonial Song and 
American folk danee, Spoon River, inspired by an early mid-west 
melody and Edgar Lee Masters’ anthology of verse, was typical of his 
style of composition, freshly individeal in outlook, unique in pro- 
gression and entirely original in idea, ... He gained immediate, 
undivided interest from the audience, and was generous in his responses 
for encores, repeating his Country Gardens, addin his own Shépherd’s 
Hey, a transcription of Brahms’ Guten Abend, Gute Nacht, and the 
{pte Denes by Nathaniel Dett,—Register-Gazette, Rockford, Til., 
November 16 


Percy Grainger's piano recital yesterday morning was an event we 
have beén looking forward to for some time. Mr. Grainger presented 
A program which was highly stimulating and_interfésting by virtue of 
his clean, healthful style of delivery... . The tremendous B minor 
sonata of Chopin was unfolded to an audience largely composed of 
epéople who knew and appreciate works of this caliber. Here was heard 
pianissitni which were really worthy of the name; forti which were 
immenst, though never noisy and, interpretation which could not in 
any coneeiyable respect be improved upon. . . , Waiving this colossal 
work, the outstanding feature of the morning was the beautiful man- 
ner in which hé played Bach's C minor prelude and fugue, To hear 
this severe musi¢ treated in such a new and pleasing style, consisting 
of imbuing’ it with emotional qualities, was only to have us wish he 
could have repeated the number instead of—as is so often the case 
even in pianists of great repute—leaving us glad he was through with 
the old man, No artist could wish for a higher compliment than to be 
informed that” his dudience actually entuped his Bach. ... Mr. 
Grainger plays with great virility, he possesses an extraordinary sense 
of rhythm, and his pianissirme pesssars were as impressive as his 
titanic powers. His encdres included, in the order played, his own 
lovely arrangement of Brahms’ Cradle Song; To Spring, of Grieg, and 
the Juba Dance, by Nathaniel Dett.—Register, Des Moines, Ia., 
November 14, 


Czecho-Slovak Festival Concert 


Not often through an evening’s music can one catch the 
spirit and charm of a whole nation, but such was case 
at the Christmas, Festival given at Aeolian Hall, December 
22, by the massed singing societies of Jan Hus Presby- 
terian Ghurch and neighborhood house; the Czecho-Slovak 
people of the city have made that a common meeting-place, 
with no distinctive creed. The frolic which . follows a 
wedding. was portrayed with songs of sentiment and humor, 
exquisite and. spirited folk dances, by young and old) and 
impromptu numbers. were called for. War veterans gave 
some of their, old trench songs, and a memorial hymn to 
fallen comrades was sung, The last good-night song was 
preceded by a yiclim tmazurka (Dvorak), and the sixty 
picturcaqus ‘Aawesp leit the stage. A Jovely pageant of the 





ativity, with old Czech songs and carols, was on the pro- | 


gram; the lullaby, Hush Thee (Smetana), was follo by 
An Old Shepherd, and great imagination was used in handling 


the Christmastide gd With singing of the old . 
rd... 


Czech hymn, Christ the, ibe 
The music was, directed by-M. H. Atherton, organist of 









the church, who was at the piano; a better leader for the 
program, arranged by the veteran minister, Rev. Dr...Vincent 
Pizek, could not be found. To witness such a feast of 
color, song and action, only confirms the fact that these 
lovable peoples of Europe have much to give us. 


Muhlmann School of Opera Activities 


Adolf Muhlmann, head of the Muhlmann School of Opera 
in Chicago, and his pupils were honored by Edith Mason, 
the charming soprano of international fame, and her hus- 
band, Giorgio Polacco, the renowned musical director of 





ADOLF MUHLMANN 


the Chicago Civic Opera, who visited the school on De- 
cember 13. Maestro Polacco made a short but very in- 
structive address .to..the pupils. A dignified program was 
given for the distinguished guests of honor, in which William 
Tolmach, Isadore Mishkin and Lowell Wadmund participated. 
Mrs. Berte Long and Mrs. Sonya Klein sang and acted the 
brief scene of Mother Lucia and Santuzza from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and the members of the opera class sang the 
Prayer fram the same opera: 

In appreciation of the serious work done by the pupils, 
Mme. Mason very graciously sang for them the aria Depuis 
le Jour, from Louise, and as the enthusiastic audience would 

’ not refrain from applauding and cheering her, she added the 

_ entrance song of Cio-Cio-San from Madame Butterfly, with 
Maestro Polacco at the piano. She sang it in such highly 
artistic manner and with such emotion that it moved the 
listeners to tears. 

It was an eventful afternoon for Adolf Muhlmann and 
his pupils, who received a worth while lesson from Edith 
Mason and Giorgio Polacco. 


Gradova a Scriabinist 
Gitta Gradova, the nineteen-year-old Russian-American 
pianist, who made a phenominal impression on the occasion 
of her New York debut recital on November 20, will give 
her second New. York recital January 25 in Town Hall. 
' The second group on her program is entirely dedicated to 
works of the middle and later period of Scriabin’s works. 
Am them, as an extraordinary musical feast, stand Scria- 
4din’s fifth sonata, op. 53. 
‘  Seriabin’s sonatas up to the fourth are divided into move- 
ments entirely separate from each other. In the fifth sonata, 
op. 53, they take the form of s without break of any 
kind. The fifth sonata marks the harmonic program of the 
master and the mystical program is announced by means 
+ of a-quotation from,the text of the Poem of Ectasy which 
~ was written »just before. This avowal of a psychological 
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foundation to the music is accompanied by the appearance 
of expressive notes that are more descriptive than conven- 
tional, : : i 
One requires not merely a huge and many sided artistic 
gift in the province of the pianistic art, but a particular and 
profound insight into the style of Scriabin to do justice to 
the com 's works. : : f ; 
Gitta Gradova, Whe-has been studying with Djane Lavoie 
Herz of Chicago, one of Scriabin’s most faithful friends 
and disciples, makes a y ofthe interpretation of 
Scriabin’s works and will be heard” later in the Scriabin 
concerto for piano and orchestra, its first performance in 
America. Miss Gradova is under Arthur Judson’s — 
ment, : 


en 
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Easton Acclaimed as Sieglinde 

P in co 
Following are the New York critics’ comments on Flor- 

ence Easton’s performance of Sieglinde ih Die Walkiire : 
A woman and two men walked off with the honors in last night's 
rformance of Die Walkiire at the Metropolitan, The woman was 
orence Easton, the Sieglinde of the cast. Mme. Easton’s Sieglinde 
is by no means unfamiliar to New York audiences, but it grows in 
race and eloquence with the steady me vaig Al me. Easton’s art. 
We have known more rapturous Sieglindes than hers, but none more 
finely touched with ion, more y tender. If she did not com- 
pletely express the unmeasured abandon of the last scene of the first 
act—that moment of lunar ecstasy upon which Schopenhauer said 
that the curtain fell none too soon—she did express with entire 
dequacy tions of the distracted and pitiful. refugee of the 
second act. Her Noch einmal mir strahlen, with its delicate intensifica- 
tion of the poignant simplicity of Wagner’s melodic line, was some- 
thing we shall not soon forget.—Lawrence Gilman, New York Tribune, 

December 21, 1923. 


Mme, Easton’s Sieglinde, lovely in action and melodious in es 
was merely another revelation of that remarkable versatility wh 
makes her such an important member of Mr, Gatti-Casazza’s company. 
—W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, December 21, 1923, 

Florence Easton, a beautiful Sieglinde.—H. C. Colles, New York 
Times, December 21, 1923. : 


Miss Easton was mistress of “her fine art from the start and gave 
a performance that was irresistibly appealing.—Grena Benett, New 
York American, December 21, 1923. 


Florence Easton made a tender and heroic Seplet Saher 
Sayles Root, New York Telegraph, December 21, 1923. 











Florence Easton’s Sieglinde represents her highest achievement so 
far. She is an a <3 woman and the English are not supposed to 
be emotional; but her Sieglinde is one of the most pemets figures 
now to be. seen on the stage;.it grips the heart in all the climaxes, 
not only vocally but in the action, which betrays subtle brain work; 
there .are some very telling new details, from the scene in the hut 
when she welcomes the guest to the moment when she faints on the 
mountain side after seeing Siegmund slain by the pursuing Hunding, 
or rather by Wotan.—Henry T, Finck, New York Evening Post, 
December 21, 1923, 


Thelma Thelmare Singing Pleases Critics 

After a successful recital given by Thelma Thelmare, 
soprano, the following press criticism appeared in the New 
York daily papers : 

Thelma Thelmare, an American soprano who has sung in Italy, 
gave her first program in New York last evening for an audience 
which let there be no doubt of its enjoyment of her singing. In the 
operatic airs from Puccini’s Tosca and Madame Butterfly and Verdi's 

orces of Destiny she displayed a voice of unusual dramatic ex- 
pressiveness, power and beauty of tone, ... Tosti’s Goodbye, sung 
with fervor and tonal flexibility, was one of the most success ul songs 
of the evening. She sang Logan’s Pale Moon with much charm and 
personal netism and pronounced her words with unfailing clear- 
ness in the Italian and German songs as well as in the English. There 
were seven short groups in the program, carefully arranged to make 
variety one of the chief attractions of the recital—New York Times. 





Thelma Thelmare, soprano, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. This young singer has appeared in Italy with much success 
in opera, it is said. She sang last night songs and operatic airs of 
various types. She discl a fine voice, which she used with 
steadiness of tone and much style. Her stage bearing was attractive. 
—New York Herald, 


Miinz in Recital at William Woods College 


The following excerpt is copied in its entirety as it ap- 
peared in the Fulton Daily, Fulton, Mo., December 4, and 
speaks for itself: 


The recital given last night as the third number of the William 


Woods College Artist series was by Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young but 


already great Polish pianist. A large and enthusiastic audience greet- 
ed the artist and was held spellbound by his masterly playing, with its 
richness of tone color, its delicate shadings, and bie gigantic tone 
which he used with taste and control. tinz has the rare gift ‘of 
using his yo eye technic, not as a dashing display of rapid notes, 
but as,a,vehicle of personality which cannot fail to appeal. His 
program. consisted of the twenty-four preludes of Chopin, followed by 
wwe groups ia eenter compositions. srepaially Br vo was the 

iinz arrangement o ever ular Kreisler’s Liebesfreud, as was 
also Dohnanyi-Delibes Naila. — sahwioss 


A Great Tribute to Leginska 


After Ethel Leginska’s recent recital in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Emily Grant von Tetzel, the well known musical 
writer, commented on the artist’s performance in the New 
Rochelle Standard-Star in part as follows: “To me, Legin- 
ska is the greatest woman pianist of history, and coequal 
with a very few virtuosi among the men. I am not disloyal 
to my old friend Carrefio when I accord her throne to an- 
other, for were she here, she might possibly agree with me.” 


Would Torture Make Him Tell? 


From the Chicago Tribune) 

‘ “Recertly a Trovatore libretto fell into our hands, and 
we read it for the first time “in our life. After finishing it, 
we at once understood the Einstein Theory.”—-Leonard 
Liebling in the Musicat Courter. , 

_Either a conscienceless booklegger has been selling Mr. 
Liebling literary methylations or he is bleating a baseles, 
boast. Verdi, himself, never knew the libretto of Il Trova- 
tore. The story of that opera is our personal secret; and 
it is no other person’s. 








Isa Kremer’s January Dates 
The following are some of Isa Kremer’s dates for Jan- 
uary: 9—in Brooklyn, with the State Symphony Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor; 13—Chicago, IIl.; 22—Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; 24—Winnipeg, Canada ; 27—Cleveland, Ohio; 
Youngstown, Ohio, : 
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WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF SINGING OFF KEYP 
By Adelaide Gescheidt 
Copyrighted, 1924, by The Musical Courier Company. 





With the majority of singers who sing out of tune (indeed, 
I will say with ninety-nine per cent of them), it is not the 
fault of the ear, but entirely due to the improper use of the 
vocal instrument and ignorance of the pure, natural quality 
of their voices, 

The voice is really not off pitch, It can be scientifically 
proven that the quality of voice, by false methods in its 
production, is put out of tune, and therefore the majority 
who are not trained in the knowledge of the elements in 
the pure tone will listen to the voice as being off pitch. 

To be more explicit, when voice is emitted through im- 
proper channels, the tone is robbed of various resonances 
and overtones. When any of these elements are omitted 
which belong to the pure tone, it will certainly seem like an 
unbalancing of the pitch, when in reality it is an unbalancing 
of the quality of the true tone. 

This defect very often only shows at public performances, 
when the singer is under the stress of nerves, and only 
occurs through faulty voice use and mechanical methods o1 
breathing. 

When head-placement is the method of singing, the air is 
propelled too torcefully into the head, usuaily by a mechani- 
cal breath support. The tone does not sharpen on the key, 
but truly speaking, this head resonance quality dominates 
the voice, and being high pitched as a resonator, gives an 
additional higher resonance to the voice quality. Through 
the method of breathing used with this over-pressure of the 
breath-stream, the tone is pushed higher still, under nervous 
excitement, therefore making this seeming sharpness of 

" pitch very apparent. 

We will now discuss, on the other hand, the lowering of 
the pitch, again through a faulty method of voice use, and a 
different idea of mechanical breathing than that used where 
tone seems to sharpen in pitch. The voice is now localized 
on a different resonance. There is again a dominance of a 
resonance, but of a more somber one, and apparent flatness 
of pitch in singing. A certain quality of brilliant resonance 
is, as a matter of fact, out of the voice quality, and there- 
fore the tone sounds low in pitch to the listener, but scien- 
tifically speaking this is actually not true. 

Another fault is apparent when the singer sings off key 
on certain phrases. He wishes to make an artistic effect 
and suddenly changes the tonal pathway to make a more 
somber effect, or to sing quietly, and so “covers” the tone, 
as the expression goes, to bring about this change. The 
pitch will often seem to fall under key at this instant, but it 
is only because certain brilliant elements of voice quality are 
suddenly discarded. The artist's desire is to color his phrase 
but he does so by mechanical manipulation, by the act of 
so-called covering of the tone, and not in the great natural 
way, through the medium of feeling. Furthermore, it can 
be proven that there is absolutely no rise or fall of the 
pitch, except on the cords. 

The artistic effect of coloring can be legitimately and 
naturally produced through the feeling entirely. The voice 
itself will express a truly somber or bright color in a sin- 
cere way, through the feeling back of the interpretation of 
the words, 

Truly speaking, in flattening the pitch does not vary, in 
the above discussion, but the resonance qualities of the voice 
are unbalanced. To the uncultured ear, and one not trained 
scientifically to analyze the various elements of a pure, na- 
tural tone, it would seem absolutely flat in pitch. 

There should be more discrimination on this point of 
singing out of tune. Surely, the singer does not care to 
sing false pitch, and most of the time is unaware of falling 
off key. Through his vocal training, the unbalancing of 
quality that causes this seeming falling off key is a very 
gradual process. 

This lack of pitch hearing on the part of the singer, I 
find, is due to the gradual deterioration of the balance. 
Especially is this apparent when the singer might sometime 
have had more of the elements of pure tone, but could not 
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TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby. 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 
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hear the falling away through the change of production, nor 
realize that the tone itself was getting out of tune. He is 
therefore criticized for singing off key, and does not know 
how to adjust it, although he may even hear the seeming 
false pitch, 

Wuere Is tHe Joy in SINGING? 


Fear in singing, rather than pleasure, is often the strong- 
est suggestion the singer lias before him. 

What is the reason for a singer being so agitated before 
an important engagement, perhaps days cone? If he 
speaks his mind when questioned, he will, if he has a low 
voice, answer that there is a certain passage where he is not 
sure of his voice on a medium high note, et cetera. Fre- 
quently there is the wail of despair of not being sure of his 
low notes in one part of the work or song, after singing a 
phrase in the upper range on a long sustained low F, for 
instance. 

Although a typical basso, he may be uncertain of what 
should be the telling part of his range; all because of wrong 
usage of the vocal instrument through unnatural voice pro- 
duction. 

The same fear and condition is true with artists who have 
high voices; this is an absolute fact. The fear being estab- 
lished only because the very conditions about which the fear 
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centered actually occurred in a certain previous public per- 
formance, with the same music. 

Such an outlook for an artist’s career is anything but 
pleasant. Singing, instead of becoming a joy, becomes a 
bugbear. With the normal expression of voice, there are 
no vocal difficulties. No note or phrase has any especial 
concern after the notes are learned. 

To be clear—if voice is treated as it should be—as a 

natural function when normally expressed—it will act no 
differently at one pitch than at another. 
_ Pitch is a mechanical operation by the vocal cords, and it 
is this little mechanism of nature that makes ease of pitch 
possible throughout the range, when allowed to operate with- 
out any interference, such as exists when artists of singing 
are bound by tone-placement and breathing methods. The 
ease with which the cords naturally perform pitch is amaz- 
ing. The singer who understands such ease finds that there 
is never conscious effort, physical manipulation, or mental 
anxiety in his music or voice-expression, 

If a singer could realize the many sets of muscles that 
co-ordinate in a simultaneous movement, when only one pitch 
is sung, this alone would prove to him the importance of 
being taught how to let pitch operate without his aid, except 
through his brain, his eye and his ear. 

What he sees with his eyes, and knows with his ears, and 
can play with his fingers, he must not try to make with any 
conscious effort vocally, when he sings. 

When the latter is evident, then the voice is retarded, if 
produced by the manipulation of physical parts, and not 
allowed its own free pathway as an unrestrained functioning 
force, until it reaches the throat, where the vocal cords, 
nature’s only mechanical means for converting it into sound, 
are situated ; pitch vibrates simultaneously with it, 

When voice moves above the cords in a free flow through 
nature’s pathway, harmonizing through each vowel articula- 
tion, the pronunciation and enunciation of words are ex- 
pressed with feeling, and we then have the ideal joy in 
singing; unhampered with even a thought of pitch-making, 
when the intelligence, the ear and the eye are the guides— 
unhampered with the idea that one phrase is more difficult 
to sing than any other note or interval, as far as the act of 
singing is concerned, 

The voice then retains the same balanced quality, produced 
with the same ease, the perfect flow throughout, from the 
loudest tone to the softest, or reversed. 

The pure quality of the human tone may be understood 
by those who study the scientific analysis of tone in its 
normal, pure essence. 

A revelation in the artistry of singing comes to the singer 
who has the perfect vocal response, enabling him to attain 
any musical nuances he may desire, from the most majestic 
to the most gentle and delicate effects. 

There is no age limit to voice when the instrument is 
trained in accord with natural laws, which never vary; voice 
will last.as long as the spirit of song lasts with the singer. 
This truly is the era for such expression. 


Jacques Thibaud 


Distinguished Among Violinists 
By His Exquisite Art 


Masons Hamlin 


Pianos 





“I know of no others 

of such beautiful 

sonority. The qual- 
ities of your pianos 
are those of my dear 
Stradivarius--and for 
me Stradivarius is 
the only one.” 
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A good way to get lofty inspiration is in an aero- 
plane. 


If some of the censors ever become music critics, 
let grand opera librettos beware, 


a 





Paderewski says he would not own an automobile. 
Many other pianists could not. 
nn rs 


Life is just one Musicat Courter after another ; 
and it is getting better all the time. 





In trying to avoid eternal commonplaces, infernal 
complications are what many of our modern music 
writers create, ; 

The composer whose works are unappreciated al- 
ways is able to solace himself with the belief that 
they are too good for the public, 


An Arizona paper points out that during the pres- 
ent high cost of living the middle classes will have 
to stop eating steak or quit going to the opera. 

woe 3s Ei 

What a terrible thing for the Evening Telegram 
to say: “The music at the movies may not appeal 
to you but at least it drowns out the gum chewing.” 


— o— = 
“Curious musical tones are heard at periods,” says 
a railroad monthly, “coming from the cracked 
ground fissures ip Yellowstone Park,” Hole tones, 
probably. 
Rls Sh 2 
It was the linotyper and not the critic of a daily 
newspaper who was responsible for this notice of a 
young Metropolitan Opera artist in Rigoletto: ““Law- 
rence Tibbet, the new American baritone, sank 
Marullo acceptably.” 


a ne 
China is agitating for a Congress and Senate. As 
it already has Fords and boycotts, the country now 
needs only several opera houses to be thoroughly 
modernized and entirely miserable. 
AY NES 


Carl Fischer publishes Helen Timerman’s new 
book, “How to Produce a Beautiful Tone on the 
Violin.” The writer of this _e read the vol- 
ume faithfully, but at a late hour his tone on the 
violin was more trembly and terrible than ever. 

oon asirmnite 


The Musicat Courter learns that a degree has 
been conferred upon its president, Ernest F. Eilert, 
by the Gettysburg College, of Gettysburg, Pa., the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Commercial Science, 
a degree that is already held by such men as Jacob 
Schiff, the late Theodore N. Vail, Paul M. War- 
hourg, Charles M. Schwab, Coleman du Pont, Col- 
onel Michael Friedman, and J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
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Eilert’s degree has already been voted by the Board 
of Trustees, and will be formally conferred at the 
commencement next June. He is already holder of 
the honorary degree of M. A., bestowed upon him 
by the Wittenberg College, of Springfield, Ohio. 


ssvoiventllinicatiine 
Cheering thought for American composers lies in 
the sage’s well known reflection that all may do what 


has by men been done, 
constnisasa i inotceninn 


Some music students away from home write to 
their parents frequently and others have a bank 
account of their own, 


centile emncmeais 
The first two numbers of the Northwest Musician, 
a new musical paper of the Northwest, have just 
come to our desk. It is attractive in form and ty- 
pography, and full of information of musical doings 
in that territory. Mrs. Warren E, Thomas is the 
editor and Frederic Shipman, the business manager. 
The Musica Courter wishes the publication the 
best of luck. 
a 
Looking through some new songs the other day, 
we stumbled on one young composer who did not 
quail before setting music to the word “calamitous,” 
and another who had done his best to make “inarti- 
culate” articulate with the aid of some notes, There 
are, dear boys, a few things that cannot be done with 
the English lan —a few words that cannot be 
set to music, "Calamitous” and “inarticulate” are 
two of them. 


pasiianarriy” “Serr 
The Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, of Berlin, is ac- 
cepting matrimonial advertisements, and in a re- 
cent issue an “elderly gentleman, bachelor, healthy, 
of s thetic exterior, with a fortune of about 
1, gold marks,” announces that he would 
like to marry “a Christian, musical, very amiable 
and very pretty lady, about twenty-seven years old.” 
One wonders why she is expected to be musical if 
very pretty, or why very pretty’if musical? . The 
matrimonially inclined millionaire is exacting. 


spninccsieielllinateiilie 

John McCormack put on a cassock last week and 
officiated as an altar boy at the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, where his brother, James, was 
married to Gertrude Murphy. It was, indeed, as an 
altar boy that John McCormack began his career 
as a singer, first in the parish church in his native 
village of Athlone and later in Summerfield College 
in Sligo, where he went to church. Edwin Schneid- 
er, John McCormack’s right hand man for years 
and a great friend of his brother, was the best man. 


Anton Van Rooy, a famous interpreter of Wotan, 
who sang at the Metropolitan as well as all about in 
Furope and now lives in retirement near Munich, 
has, so it is said, just been presented by Frau Cosima 
with a ring which belonged to her late husband, 
Richard Wagner. It was a ring given Wagner by 
admirers and is made from gold washed from the 
sands of the Rhine—Rheingold. Van Rooy, like the 
recently deceased Van Dyck (and, it may be added, 
many other famous Wagner stars) kept on singing 
long after he had “nothing but his glove left’ 
baseball slang says of an old pitcher. 


gett ranean 

William Wade Hinshaw, enthusiast for opera in 
English, and particular enthusiast for Mozart opera 
in English, announces the organization of a new 
company to be made up entirely of singers of proved 
operatic reputation and to carry its own orchestra, 
which will — the favorite Mozart opera, The 
Marriage of Figaro, on a tour of the United States 
next season. Mr. Hinshaw, with 1,200 performances 
of opera in English to the credit of his various com- 
panies, has unquestionably done more for the cause 
of opera in English than any other single individual, 
and he is the first to prove that it is possible to pre- 
sent opera in English on an adequate scale in such 
a manner as to finish each season without a balance 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

eceuiiagilapioiniie 

From Paris comes the sad news that Emil Hen- 
riot, the distinguished critic, declares the delightful 
Manon Lescaut to have been a fictitious per 
existing only in the brain of the Abbé Prévost No 
trace of her prototype nor that of Des Grieux has 
been found by Henriot or by André Beauner, an- 
other searcher in’ ancient archives. Surprising 
though this news will be to the many who love the 
pair of lovers in the Prévost and the Massenet 
and Puccini operas, nevertheless it is safe to say that 
there will be no lack of continued interest in Manon 
and Des Grieux. Two characters so devoted, charm- 
ing, adventurous, piquant and passionate seem real 
enough to everyone who loves youth, romance and 
beauty and there is no danger that the lovely Manon 
and the chivalrous Des Grieux ever will in the 
hearts of novel readers and opera goers. 
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MORE ABOUT MIXERS 


Some time ago we printed some reflections on 
the subject of “mixers,” which were received 
by some of our readers as the best sort of 
advice, by others as dangerous because likely 
to discourage sincere study and to encourage 
self-advertisement as a substitute to more sub- 
stantial qualities. The following remarks from 
our neighbor, The Times, are pertinent: 


93 that Pg surface, at least, rg atgel it 
may be as to t leeper parts, seem to give aed 
a to the PBs ge college boy's disres 
for the “grind,” have been collected by A 
Ford, a psychology instructor in the University of 
Michigan. He been moved to find out the 
relation between classroom standing and earning 
power after graduation, and he _—w thet the 


men oe woe Fe there in getting large salaries are 
not those who won the — ~ fon oh eta aoe! ~ 
those who in college were kno 

took prominent part in colle wate  ectiotiles ee the 
social and campus sort, and a way” of carrying 


themselves that made them popular and leaders 
among their fellow-students, 

The average name & at, Si cee the Phi Beta Kappa men 
after ten s while those who 
had gained the ar sort of emia eminence in undergrad- 
uate days had acquired in the same time salaries 
averaging $10,000. The cncmeaiinae does not con- 
clude from his statistics much more than that the 
scholarly boys do not enter the suits that offer 
the largest financial rewards. @ seems to have 
one the possibility that the boys who belonged to 

he fraternities largely devoted to social activities 
pet those who, after graduation, commanded the 
infiuence and help of A who could put them in 
positions where advancement was fast. 


And, anyway, earning capacity, while not a thing 
to be sanee or depreciated, is neither the only 
nor the best test of success. 


ly some of 
the young men who are earning poo @ year 
are happier in doing it than they would be in earn- 


ing more at work that did not interest them, and 
they are by no means to be called failures except 
by those to whom money is the only standard. 


It is significant that Mr. Ford's figures were gath- 
ered from onl. — 1 — out of the 257 men 
=. in 1912 ps the showing would 
have been different if the inquiry had covered ail 
the men in many classes and colleges. Averages 
are vain things unless they are based on many items. 


The Times editor seems to seek all sorts of 
excuses for the state of affairs exposed by the 
result of Professor Ford’s investigations, such as 
the aid of wealthy parents, the happiness of 
those who do the kind of work they like to do 
even when poorly paid for doing it, and the small 
number of careers investigated. But the fact of 
the matter is that, right or wrong, desirable or 
not, in many kinds of endeavor the mixer is 
valuable to himself and to his employers be- 
cause through his wide and varied acquaintance- 
ship he gets to know things, and finds opportuni- 
ties to sell things and to make deals that would 
never come to the knowledge of those who pos- 
sess neither mixer talents nor mixer proclivities. 


In music there is generally a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the artist whose message is to be 
delivered to audiences, and who may be, outside 
of his platform performances, an absolute re- 
cluse so far as the world knows or cares, and 
the musician whose contacts, at least at the be- 
ginning of his career, are likely to be of the ut- 
most importance. Ultimately, of course, both 
the successful artist and the successful teacher 
get into the same independent class, and, ulti- 
mately, their continued success can depend only 
on merit, and on merit alone. But it would be 
foolish to deny the efficacy of mixing qualifica- 
tions at the beginning of a career. All sorts of 
things may depend upon it, all sorts of oppor- 
tunities come to light that could never come to 
light in the solitude of the studio. 


Mixing is never a substitute for merit. But 
is there any reason why the musician of merit 
should not be a mixer? We do not see that there 
is. We can understand that a man of scientific 
mind might easily become a recluse, because 
men of scientific minds become so engrossed in 
their truth-seeking thoughts that their conver- 
sation becomes a bore to everybody except those 
with whom they can talk shop. But the musi- 
cian ought never to belong to that class. Music 
is the most human of arts. Human sympathy is 
essential to its successful practice. The dry, 
professorial kind of musician is instinctively 
disliked by everybody, because there is a feeling 
that such an attitude is sure to be injurious to 
art. 

In conclusion it may be well to add that the 
greatest musicians are also generally great mix- 
ers, hearty, wholesome, sympathetic, full of good 
humor, great livers as well as great men. . 
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HABIT 


Alice Graham, of Birmingham, Ala., comments 


very kindly u our editorial, This Americanism, 
and says in ing: “The National Federation of 
Music Clubs stresses appreciation of American music 


and musicians ; still the prestige of Europe prevails. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

That is a grave question. There are those who 
believe we are doing all that can be done about it, 
and that we must wait patiently for results. There 
are others who believe that we will never get results 
of a practical, definite kind until, as they say, “Amer- 
ican artists are equal to European artists.” There 
are still others who take the stand that American 
artists are already equal to European artists, or 
would soon develop into equality if they got the 
chance. y 

Let us look at that for a moment! The idea seems 
to be that no artist can develop properly, either dur- 
ing or after student years, in an unsympathetic en- 
vironment where he is a pariah and where there will 
-only be, at best, a small, forced market for the goods 
he has to sell. The thought is that Americans un- 
doubtedly have just as much natural talent as Euro- 
peans, but that it languishes and dies or is dwarfed 
by the treatment the American artist (or composer ) 
gets in America. 

Is this a fact? It is quite impossible to say. But, 
at least, we do not know that the contrary is the 
fact. America is, musically speaking, just beginning. 
For years and years, throughout our colonial days 
and the days of pioneer development, anything turn- 
ing in the smallest degree away from the strictly 
practical—bread winning, Indian fighting, coloniz- 
ing—was frowned upon. With good reason for life 
in those days was a bitter struggle for mere existence 
and the drone, as the artist must have seemed to our 
American forefathers, was an enemy to the general 
good, 

Gradually, with wealth, security and comfort, art 
began to take its place among us,—but there was 
then no crop of native artists. Employment, so to 
speak, was offered to no takers, and musicians were 
imported from Europe to supply the demand. Nat- 
urally those who brought them, from Barnum with 
his Jenny Lind to our most enterprising present day 
managers, advertised them greatly and presented 
them to the American public at their true value. 

And in those days, the days of the beginning of 
the importation of European artists to America, there 
were, actually, no American artists to compete with 
them. Nor was competition encouraged, Americans, 
especially American parents, did not wish to see their 
sons and daughters enter into a career so foreign to 
all of their ideals, the ideals of their parents, the 
memories and traditions of their families. And the 
average father who, in those days, had a great deal 
more to do with selecting his son’s profession than 
he has today, naturally picked out something with 
which he was familiar, or where he had friends will- 
ing to “give his boy a start.” 

Probably something similar obtains in the world 
of music. The sons and daughters of musicians take 
up music professionally-—at least they do when their 
musical parent was a success and made a good living 
at it. But there were a good many musicians in the 
old days, and there are a few today, who found 
music “a dog’s life” and did their best to place their 
children in other occupations. 

“We see, thus, that the whole matter is largely 
one of bread and butter, economic, as much for the 
musician as for the merchant. Practical parents, 
and practical young men and women everywhere, 
want to be assured that whatever profession they 
enter will provide them with the good things of life, 
fot mere penury. And it is probably a fact, though- 
impossible of proof, that young people of great merit 
and ability are unconsciously drawn into those pro- 
fessions that offer the greatest opportunities of fame 
and fortune; there are not likely to be great doctors 
where there are no sick people, or great lawyers 
where there are no courts. As water, so humanity 
finds its level. 

And America has not yet offered any great re- 
turns to the American musician except in, say, 
roughly speaking, two fields: opera and teaching. 
Americans have found their way to top positions in 
our opera companies, and some of the most success- 
ful teachers in the world, both from a pedagogical 
and a material point of view, are Americans. How 
is it, then, that a prejudice still exists in some quar- 
ters against Americans? Wok 

The answer is, that it is not really prejudice at 
all but merely habit. We Americans have con- 


tracted the habit, through many years of practice 
and repetition, of accepting the foreign brand of 
musician just as we accept some particular brand of 
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merchandise, and we find it hard to get away from 
it. We see no reason to which is just the 
same reason that a lot of us will go on year in and 
year out using the same goods we have got into a 
habit of using without even taking the trouble to 
look right or left to see if there is anything better. 

And, as to that, the solution of the whole problem 
of Americanism is merely a matter of judicious ad- 
vertising. Even now, as a result of advertising, 
American musicians are getting to be known and as 
they are known so are they liked. The habit of 
asking for what is foreign is gradually breaking 
down before this flood of advertising, and the time 
is near at hand when people will no longer ask 
whether artists are native or foreign. 

Also, in general, it might seem advisable to cease 
talking about nationalities in art. Why rub it in? 
The public will never allow patriotism to influence 
them in matters of art, nor would it be proper to do 
so. The artist sinks or swims on merit, and the 
soap bubble of patriotism is a poor life preserver to 
support the artist through the turbid sea of public 
favor. 

And, after all, why patriotism? If our artists are 
as good as foreign artists—and some of them cer- 
tainly are—why not let them stand on their own 
merits? All that we ask is that the conductor and 
manager should not discriminate against the native. 
The public will always accept good or bad according 
as they find them without regard to nationality. 

Give the American a chance—by forgetting that 
he is American! 


dikcnctlialiiclie 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY AND AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


A great deal of talk having been heard in Chicago 
recently regarding the lack of support of American 
composers on the part of leading clubs and public 
institutions of that city the general representative 
of the Musicat Courter called at the office of Fred 
J. Wessels, business manager of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to get some data as to just what 
the orchestra has done for the American composer. 
Mr. Wessels, instead of taking the defensive, 
promptly took the offensive. Pulling from his desk 
a list, he said, “Read this over and you have the 
answer of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and also 
of the Chicago Civic Orchestra.” The list is here- 
with reproduced. During the season 1922-23 fifty- 
eight compositions by American composers were 
presented by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock; in addition, five compositions were 
presented during the same season by the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra under Stock’s direction—a total of 
sixty-three works by American composers present- 
ed in Chicago by the Chicago Symphony and the 
Chicago Civic orchestras, conducted by Mr. Stock. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, they say. 

What the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra have done for American 
composers is shown in the following list: 

Felix Borowski—Tone Poem, Youth.................. 
John A. Carpenter—Suite, Adventures in a Perambulator 
John A. Carpenter—Pilgrim Vision 
George W. Chadwick—Anniversary Overture 
George W. Chadwick—Jubilee, from Symphonic Sketches 
Philip Greeley Clapp—Tone Poem, Norge............. 


1 

2 

2 

3 

; 
Charles W. Cadman—Land of the Sky-Blue Water.... 4 
Eric Delamarter—Suite from The Betrothal........... ; 
2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 


Charles T. Griffes—The White Peacock............... 
Charles T. Griffes—Clouds 
Henry Hadley— Tone Poem, The Ocean............... 
Peter C. Lutkin—’Twas the Night Before Christmas. . 
Edward MacDowell—Suite, Indian 
Edward MacDowell—Suite, Woodland (selections) .... 
Arne Oldberg—Tone Poem, Paola and Francesca...... 
Horatio Parker—Hora Novissima 
Louis Victor Saar—From the Mountain Kingdom of the 


Ter eee ee ee eee eee 





MOOUE SUUUIOOUE Soc acedccchccci suecbecsvectvtces 2 
Ernest Schelling—A Victory Ball 2 
Ernest Schelling—Fantastic Suite 3 
Elliott Schenck—In a Withered Garden............... 2 
Leo Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time.................- 1 
Timothy 1 vee ae and the Blind Man......... 2 
Frederick Stock—vVariations on an original Theme..... 5 
Frederick Stock—A _ Psalmodic Rhapsody.............. 1 
Frank Van der Stucken—March, Louisiana Purchase Ex- 

OM CIES Mae eats Mews ud +o ban ¥ nen bode Eee e 1 
Frank Van der Stucken—Souvenir ................0005 1 
Camille Zeckwer—Jade Butterflies.................... 2 
Felix Borowski—Two Pictures............ceecseeeees 1 
George W. Chadwick—Jubilee......6.....00ceeeevees 1 
Arne Oldberg—Concerto for pianoforte............... 1 
Philo A, Otis—Benedictus ............cccccceverecees 1 

Grand total...... 63 
a 


MISPLACED GENEROSITY 


The latest form of musical imposition is for con- 
victs in prison to write to concert, opera and theatri- 
cal artists asking for a cornet or saxophone, or 
money wherewith to purchase such, “to while away 
the weary hours of detention.” When they receive 
the instrument they usually sell it. Now and then 
the appeal is honest but it would be well for generous 
donors to examine into the case carefully before 
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giving. Inquiry should be made from the warden 
of the prison whence the application comes. 


a cn soe 
MUSIC VS. BASEBALL 


_ The Illinois State Journal has an editorial note in 
a recent issue in which it asks its readers if it has not 
struck them—“as somewhat strange that Springfield 
no longer can support a professional baseball club, 
but does support a symphony orchestra and an art 
association ? 

“It was not many years ago,” continues the writer, 
“that an appeal for funds with which to finance a 
baseball club constituted almost the only drive of the 
year. The community was fed up on the importance 
of a good baseball team as a civic advertisement, a 
good moral force, and so on. Today there are not 
enough to attend the games to keep a club alive. 
Various efforts to start a campaign to work up inter- 
est and collect funds have failed for lack of vitality. 

“Meanwhile fifty local musicians begin to practice 
as an orchestra. They give a public concert, The 

ublic likes it. Now there is an orchestra association 
in town with a membership of about one thousand 
people, each giving five dollars a year to support an 
orchestra of fifty or sixty musicians who give their 
time and talent out of enthusiasm for music, 

“There is an art association with a building and 
grounds and a gallery of pictures. In the last year 
about twenty thousand dollars have been expended by 
private citizens on good pictures by artists of national 
note. There is an amateur musical club with a thou- 
sana members. When the club brings a celebrated 
artist to the city, there is not a vacant seat in the big 
arsenal. The admission price becomes a matter of 
no consequence. I have seen as great enthusiasm at 
a concert by Galli-Curci as ever John McGraw’s 
Giants created in the days when baseball was our 
chief concern.” 

This is a good editorial in more ways than one, 
and is especially significant for the reason that, 
being in a daily paper, it shows that the public is at 
last recognizing that there is such a thing as music 
in the world. There is no reason, however, why, 
when music comes up, baseball or anything else 
should go down. There is room in the world for all 
the music we want and all the baseball, as well as all 
the other arts and all the other sports. What we 
really need more than anything else is to persuade 
the stay-at-home crowd that it is worth while to get 
out of the easy chair and spend a few dollars to 
hear a concert. The Illinois State Journal is right 
in its belief that the people are gradually coming 
to feel that way about it, and the more rapid the im- 
provement the better for all concerned. 

oe 
WAR ON ART 

A recent article in The World Tomorrow, 
under the caption of Disarming Art, suggests a 
new standard for the measurement of art works: 
We are to judge them not by their beauty but by 
the presence or absence in their make up of militaris- 
tic leanings. “Even among the great,” says the 
author (W. M. Bower), “there are traces of militar- 
ism.” Beethoven’s works “display a considerable 
amount—although he seemed to sense this evil when 
he destroyed the dedication of his Eroica symphony 
to Napoleon.” 

We learn also from this extraordinary critic that 
“a number of Wagner's early conceptions were bom- 
bastic; and the tinsel also shows in some of those 
of Schubert, Mendelssohn and Chopin.” But, best 
of all is the following gem: “Tschaikowsky fell piti- 
fully when he wrote 1812... .” 

Finally he says that “in no case has it been the 
creations founded upon themes of violence that have 
placed their authors among the immortals. “How 
about Beethoven’s Eroica, above cited? How about 
Chopin’s Revolutionary Etude? How about Liszt’s 
Battle of the Huns? How about Aida, which is 
full of war, the honors of war, captivity, treachery 
and all that goes to make war what it is? How 
about La Navarraise? How about the Huguenots ?” 

In spite of Mr. Bower and all his ilk, the world 
will always prefer heroism and bravery to milksop 
pacilism . 

BAD BUSINESS 

“So-and-So,” said a press agent’s note that reached 
our desk, “is particularly known for his ‘David’ of 
Meistersinger, and the leading tenor roles in Tristan 
and Cosi San Tutti.” That is a notice that gives 
rise to several questions: Why is David quoted? 
What does “of” mean, in the phrase, “of Meister- 
singer?” What opera is Cosi San Tutti? The artist 
in question, a fine singer, by the way, will be most 
surprised to find that he has sung the leading tenor 
role in Tristan, when, as a matter of fact, he some- 
times sings the Sailor and sometimes the Shepherd. 
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WAGNER’S RING REMADE 


Nibelungen Dramas in Modern Dress 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 
Part Wil 








To continue, then, with our expose of the Nibel- 

ungen cycle by Wagner: 
Siegfried. 
Act I, 

(Scene: A realistic forest caye. The illusion 
usually is made complete just after the curtain has 
risen, by some delayed stage hands who push into 
its proper place a huge oak tree, and lower from the 
flies a fleecy cloud or two and a bunch of foliage. 
In the foreground is a smith’s forge surmounted by 
a bellows. At the anvil sits Mime, a tall dwarf, ham- 
mering at a sword.) 

Mime—What’s the use? (Throws down sword.) 
All the blades | forge for that Siegfried boy he 
breaks like a bit of glass. (Picks up some pieces 
of broken steel.) Ha! the sword Nothung could not 
so be shattered, If only my craft availed to weld the 
broken pieces of this magic weapon which Wotan 
smashed the other night in Walkiire. Fafner, the 
terrible dragon, guards the Nibelungen ring, and it 
would be mine if I could but get Siegfried to kill 
the monster. To think that a swipe or two with this 
good sword Nothung would polish off the fiendish 
Fafner, and I unable to put these pieces together ! 
( Mime lays the blade remnants on the anvil and the 
music does its best to mend the sword.) 

(Siegfried enters, wearing a wig of long blonde 
curls, a sleeveless coat of bear skin, and no trousers. 
A horn is fastened over his shoulders by a chain, 
He leads a bear attached toa rope. In spite of Sieg- 
fried’s wild and adventurous life in the primeval 
forest his arms are white and soft, with a suggestion 
of powder—not gunpowder—about the knobby 
elbows. Siegfried drives the ferocious bear at the 
frightened Mime and laughs uproariously.) 

Siegfried—Have at him, Teddy! 

Mime (running behind the anvil)—Oh, please, 
dear, good, little Siggy! Don’t make him bite. 








Oh, please, dear, good, little Siggy! 





The Bear (sotto voice, to Siegfried)—Is that 
Hempel in the second box of the first tier? I thought 
she was on a concert tour. 

Siegfried (to the bear)—Off with you. (Sotto 
voice.) Yes, that’s Hempel. (The bear exits. Sieg- 
fried takes the sword Mime has fashioned and shat- 
ters it to bits on the anvil.) Where did you get this 
cheese parer?: Is that the best you can do? 

Mime (sadly)}—Ah! you cut me to the quick. 

Siegfried—That’s about all I can do with such 
a can opener. You must have thought you were 
making a nutpick or a safety razor. 

Mime (shaking his finger at Siegfried )—Ah, you 
naughty blade! 

Siegfried (warningly)—Are you talking to me or 
toa knife? None of your rotten puns, if you please. 

Mime——My Siegfried is a baddy, baddy boy. 

Siegfried—-Give me a piece of candy. 

Mime—-Papa has none for you. 

Siegfried (peevishly)—I want coffee cake. 

Mime—Not today; it’s bad for a baby boy. 

Siegfried—-I’m hungry. 

Mime—lI'll get you bread. 

Siegfried (bursting into tears)—I don’t want 
bread; | want candy or coffee cake. (Throws him- 
self on his back, kicks his legs in the air and 
screams.) If I can’t get candy or coffee cake I won't 
get up. I want candy, candy, candy, or cake, cake, 
cake and— 





Mime—lI’ll get your supper (fetches meat and a 
soup pot). 

Siegfried (knocking the supper from Mime’s 
hands )—-Eat that stage food yourself. 

Mime—Ungrateful boy! Is that why I reared you, 
and clothed you, and slaved for you? 

Siegfried (moodily)—Where is my mother? 

Mime (hastily)—You have none. A big white 
stork with a long red bill— 

Siegfried (jumping up)—lIf you tell me that stork 
story again, I'll choke the life out of you. 

Mime (in fear)—There, there, don’t be angry. 
Go and play with your ‘iddle toys now, like papa’s 
dood, tweet, ‘iddle Siggy, Siggy. Your rocking 
horse is behind the anvil— 

Siegfried (suddenly grasps Mime by the throat) 

The truth, the truth, I say— 

Mime—aAll right, I will. Ouch! Lemme go. 

Siegfried (stepping on Mime’s toes )>-Speak! 

Mime—Oh, murder! My pet corn! I'll tell you 
all. A wailing woman I found in the forest. I 
knew in a moment it was your mother. I brought 
her to this place and a few days later you were born 
and she died. 

Siegfried—What was her name? 

Mime—Sieglinde. 

Sieg fried—And how came I to be called Siegfried ? 

Mime—<After Wagner’s’ son. 

Siegfried (satisfied )—Of course. 
father ? 

Mime—You have none. 
your mother was married. 

Siegfried (dashing tears from his eyes)—And the 
proofs of all this? 

Mime—These pieces of sword, given me by your 
mother. They killed your father. 

Siegfried (convinced )—That’s the sword for me. 
You must mend it for me, Mime, and today. 

Mime (fearfully)—lIt’s after six o’clock, and if 
a union man should hear me hammering 

Siegfried—Today, I say! 

(Mime sinks beside the anvil in despair and Sieg- 
fried runs into the vast forest at the rear which ex- 
tends almost to the Seventh Avenue wall of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. A moment later the 
Wanderer [Wotan] enters from the Fortieth Street 
side of the forest. He wears a long blue mantle and 
a broad hat with a wide brim which hangs in such a 
way as partly to conceal the fact that he is a bass 
baritone, The Wanderer carries a spear as a walk- 
ing staff.) 

Wanderer—Hail, worthy smith. 

Mime—My name isn’t Smith, if you please. Who 
are you? 

Wanderer—They call me Wanderer. 

Mime—Well, keep on wandering. Get out of here. 

Wanderer—You are in trouble. I can advise you. 

Mime (incredulously )—You? 

Wanderer—Sure thing. I'll forfeit my head if I 
do not answer any question you may ask. But be- 
fore we begin, pardon me if I inquire the purpose of 
the constant barking on the bassoons ? 

Mime—That’s the forge motive. 

Wanderer—Thanks, Now fire away. You'll find 
that there is nothing I do not know. 

Mime (sarcastically )—Have I the pleasure, per- 
haps, of addressing Walter Damrosch or George 
Bernard Shaw? I'll ask you three questions. Who 
lives in the depths of the earth? 

Wanderer—The Nibelungs, with the mighty Al- 
berich as their chief, : 

Mime—Who lives on the rim of the earth? 

Wanderer—The race of giants, headed by Faf- 
ner, who slew Fasolt, and now owns the Rheingold 
ring. 

Mime (admiringly)—By jove! You're well up on 
the on cycle, aren’t you? Who dwells above the 
earth! 

Wanderer—The Gods, headed by Wotan. 

Mime—Marvelous! Will Firpo ever whip Demp- 
sey? 

Wanderer—Hold on! That’s four questions. Our 
agreement was three. 

Mime-—You keep your head well, don’t you? 

Wanderer—I’ll see whether you do. What people 


Who was my 


Alas! He died before 
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are loved by Wotan, though they bring him no hap- 
piness ? ; 

Mime—The Walsungs. And he was particularly 
fond of Siegmund and Sieglinde and idolizes ‘his 
grandson, little Siegfried. : 

Wanderer—Bravo! A wise Nibelung reared Sieg- 
fried to have him slay Fafner. Which is the sword 
that will do the deed? 

Mime—Nothutig. : 

Watiderer—Correct. And who will forge its 
broken pieces into a perfect whole? 

Mime (in distress)—There you've got me. Oh 
my, oh my, I’ve lost my head. 

Wanderer (slowly)—I’ll answer for you. “He 
who ne’er the force of fear has felt” shall forge 
Nothung. And to him I give your head as forfeit. 
( Exits. ) 

Siegfried (enters)—Is my sword ready? 

Mime—Have you ever felt fear? 

Siegfried—Yes, when Gatti-Casazza wanted to 
sign my contract but couldn’t find his fountain pen. 

Mime—But you feel no fear now? 

Siegfried—No, I have my contract. 

Mime (to himself )—He is the one to slay Fafner. 
I sha'l let him do it, and after Fafner is dead I shall 
give the young hero a drink of Wagner elixir No. 4 
and put him to sleep forever. Then Nothung and the 
ring for Mime! Aren't you afraid of the dark, Sieg- 
fried ? 

Siegfried—Shut up. I’m listening for E flat. 
That's the signal for me to begin forging the sword, 
Ah! I hear it now. 

Mime—What—the sword ? 

Siegfried—No, the E flat. I'll make it myself and 
kill Fafner with it. 

Mime—With the E flat? 

Siegfried—No, with N sharp—Nothung, you 
know. (Hammering, filing, and forging in such a 
way that every blacksmith in the audience grows hot 
under the collar ).—Good joke, eh? 

Mime (thinking of Wagner elixir No, 4, screams 
with iaughter )—Great ! 

Siegfried (after further fearful and wonderful 
manipulations hides the broken pieces of Nothung 
in the manner of a schoolboy prestidigitator, and 
draws forth a new Nothung, hidden handily before 
the rise of the curtain)—Hooray! I made a sword! 
See the sword! Is it not a pretty sword? It is my 
own sword. Does Mime like little Siegfried’s sword ? 























I made a sword, 


Hooray! 


Mime (admiringly)—You’re quite a plumber. 
The gas stove in the kitchen has been leaking and if 
you don’t mind having a look at it— 

Siegfried (waving Nothung on high)—Fix noth- 
ing. I’m going to break this anvil. 

( The anvil consists of two separate pieces of wood, 
kept together by a piece of paper pasted over the 
top. Siegfried deals this piece of paper a terrible 
blow, and the two sections of the anvil fall apart. 
The feat is a difficult one, for if Siegfried were to 
aim carelessly he would knock over the whole anvil 
without tearing the paper.) 

Mime—You're a dreadful cut-up, aren’t you? 
(Curtain falls.) 

Act II, 


(Scene: a deep forest of canvas papier maché trees 
and thickly painted underbrush. In the middle of 
the stage a yawning cavern. In front of the stage, 
a yawning audience. Alberich is discovered sitting 
on an artificial moss mound, made of green canvas 
covering a soap box. The Wanderer enters almost 
immediately. ) 

Alberich—Ha! You! 

Wanderer—You too! 

Alberich—Jewelry thief ! 

Wanderer (hums a lively air). 

Alberich—Look here, Wotan; you can’t fool me. 
You're not half as cheerful as you seem. You're 
afraid that ring may fall into my hands again and 
if it does you know that will be the end of you and 
your Gods. 

Wanderer—Mime is coming hither with a boy he 
has reared to kill Fafner. The lad knows nothing 
about the ring, but Mime will tell him. Personally, 
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I don’t care for the bauble. 

Alberich—Then the fight for it lies between Mime 
and myself? 

Wanderer—That’s the idea. Warn Fafner that 
death threatens him. He may give you the ring as 
a reward, and fly with the rest of the gold. (Calls 
into the cave at the rear and he and Aiberich give 
Fafner warning. ) 

Voice (supposed to be that of the Dragon, Faf- 
ner. In reality, the voice belongs to a basso who 
stands well to the rear of the cave and bellows 
through 1 megaphone )}—Who’s that bum basso sing- 
ing the part I ought to have? 

(Wotan’s also is a basso part, and, of course, the 
singer in the cave believes that he ought to be cast 
for the Godly role and his colleague for the mega- 
phone peers 

Wanderer (angrily)—Why aren’t you using the 
megaphone ? 

Voice—I am. 

Wanderer (winking at Alberich and speaking into 
the cave)—Pardon me; the quality sounded so muf- 
fled I thought it was your voice. 

Voice (snorts with rage). 

Wanderer—Will you give up the ring? 

Voice—After that insult? Never. Get thou gone 
—hoth of thou. 

Alberich (in rage)—I hope Siegfried’s sword slips 
and pokes you in the face. 

Voice—if he does, he’ll break an electric lamp in 
the Dragon’s eye and he’ll have to pay for it. 


Wanderer (exits; laughing; Alberich follows him,,- 


frowning audibly. Mime and Siegfried enter, the 
latter carrying his home-made cleaver. Mime, turn- 
ing his back to the cave, seeks the cave everywhere. ) 

Siegfried—Is this the place where I am to learn 
fear? 

Mime—There is a bugaboo in that black hole. 

Sieg fried—Pah! 

Mime—He spits poisoned foam. 

Siegfried—I'll wear a mackintosh. 

Mime—His tail will crush you like glass 

Siegfried—I’ll tickle it with Nothung. 

Mime (to himself )—I hope Fafner and Siegfried 
kill each other. (Aloud) I’ll be just down by 
the brook and smoke a cigar. Call me when the 
Dragon has devoured you. ( Exits.) 

Siegfried (alone, rests on the mossy sward, not 
sword, and the orchestra plays the famous Wald- 
weben, imitative of the birdlife in the forest)—I 
wonder what that bird is singing? I’ll make a whistle 
of this stem and talk to the bird. (Cuts the stem 
from the reed and hastily fashions a pipe, on which 
he blows tones that resemble marvelously the flute 
in the orchestra.) That doesn’t sound much like 
the songbird and he doesn’t seem to understand it. 
(Throws away the pipe)—lI’ll blow an air on my 
horn. 

(Siegfried sets the horn to his lips and a player 
in the orchestra blows the celebrated Siegfried Call. 
This is one of the really convincing episodes in the 
Nibelungen cycle, for Siegfried generally places the 
horn in position after the player in the orchestra 
pit has begun the solo, and on the other hand that 
artist creates no less an effect by continuing with 
his music after Siegfried has dropped the horn to 
his side. When well executed, this bit of humorous 
musical realism never fails to give keen but refined 
pleasure, and shows that Wagner was no stranger 
to the highest requirements of convincing operatic 
art. When the laughter of the audience has sub- 
sided, Fafner, the awesome Dragon, crawls from his 
lair. He is built in sections of cloth and paper 
stretched over a wooden frame, and he has a huge 
lizard head, and open, yawning jaws. His eyes con- 
sist of two green incandescent electric lights, and 
when he emerges from the dark, tunnel-like cave, 
they make him look for all the world like a Lenox 
Avenue local train in the subway. Inside the mon- 
ster’s body are several stage hands, who operate 
cranks, pulleys, joists, and bolts that move the beast. 
Steam and flames come from the nostrils. As de- 
scribed before, a basso stands hard by and just out 
of sight, holding a megaphone to his mouth. He is 
the Voice of the reptile. ) 

Siegfried (astonished)—Hooray, hooray! I’m 
going to see a London Christmas pantomime at last. 
Hello, Dragon, where is the clown? Let’s play 
mudpies, 

Fafner—All right, you be the pie. I’m going to 
eat you, pretty child. 

Sieg fried—Like hell you will. 

Fafner—Oh, what a wicked little boy. (Spits at 
Siegfried, who jumps aside and spits back with more 
accuracy than Fafner.) 

Siegfried—You’re a bad shot. 
about that poison shower of yours. 
out of range.) 

Fafner (wiping his eye )—I’ll teach you your man- 
ners, you whelp. (Strikes at Siegfried with his tail.) 


I’ve heard all 
(Steps in close, 
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Siegfried (springs over the tail and hits the Dra- 
gon a ringing blow on the off hind pulley). 

Fafner howls.) 

iegfried—That’s a tail of woe. 

(Fafner raises himself on the shoulders of the 
stagehands and seeks to crush Siegfried by sheer 
weight. ) 

(Siegfried takes careful aim and pushes his sword 
into the body of Fafner, making a rip in the canvas 
as he does so, and inadvertently tearing the shirt of 
the man who is the Dragon’s near front leg.) 

The Front Lag—Begorrah, I’m kilt entoirely, | 
am, 

Stage Manager—Shut up, Pat! 

Fafner (dying)—Whoever drove you to do this 
deed designs your death. ’Ware of him, ( Dies.) 

Siegfried (draws his sword from Fafner’s canvas 
wound and, according to Wagner’s stage directions, 
finds his hands covered with Dragon’s blood. He 
thinks he is hurt and sucks his fingers. As he does 
so he is again attracted by the singing of the forest 
birds)—It seems to me that I can understand the 
language of the birds. Could the Dragon’s blood 
have worked this wonder? 

Bird Voice (from the branches of a lime tree)— 
Here, Siegfried! Go into the cave, get the treasure, 
the tarn helm and the Nibelungen ring and become 
master of the world. 

(It will strike the listener that the Bird’s voice 
resembles strangely that of a certain soprano at the 
Metropolitan. The volume and fullness of the feath- 
ered songster’s organ should surprise no one, for 
some of the birds in Siegfried have been known to 
weigh two hundred and fifty pounds and over.) 

Siegfried (looking up)—You've got a hole in your 
stocking. 
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“You've got a hole in your stocking!” 

















Bird Voice (arranging her skirt)—-Naughty boy! 

Siegfried—I'll get that treasure. (Goes into the 
cave. ) 

(Mime and Alberich slink on from opposite direc- 
tions, quarrel as to who is to get the magic helmet 
and ring and slink off again.) 

Siegfried (comes from the cave with the articles 
just mentioned )—Oh, what nice toys. Now, I'll sit 
me down and play with them. 

Bird Voice—The Dragon’s blood will help you 
to read Mime’s also thoughts. Here he comes, 

Mime (enters, thinking at the top of his voice )— 
Now I'll get rid of Siegfried and be master of the 
ring and helmet. Here’s a drink, child. (Produces 
his flask of poison.) And after you fall asleep I'll 
hack your head off with Nothung. 

Siegfried (who cannot help overhearing Mime’s 
plan, for the dwarf has a ringing tenor voice )—Die, 
you cheerful idiot. (Stabs him.) 

Mime—Ouch! ( Dies.) 

Siegfried (throwing Mime’s body into the cave) 
This is my busy day. Gee, I’m tired. (Lies down.) 


Say, birdie, are there any more like you in this, 


forest and fond of petting? 

Bird Voice—I could introduce you to a friend of 
mine. She‘s named Briinnhilde, but she’s asleep just 
now. Fire surrounds her couch, and if you pene- 
trate the flaming wall and wake the fair sleeper, you 
may claim her for your. bride. 

Siegfried (boldly)—I don’t mind the fire. Some 
magic or other will turn up to help me through; it 
always does in these Wagner operas. Say, how could 
I talk to a sirloin beefsteak, some baked potatoes, 
and a cup of hot coffee? 

Bird Voice—Come along. You'll lose your appe- 
tite after you see Briinnhilde—I mean, you won't 
feel like eating. 

Siegfried (hanging back )—Does she live at home? 

Bird Voice—Come along. (A very small clay 
pigeon on a wire string is dangled uncertainly over 
the stage, and a very large voice sings off stage.) 
Follow me! 

Siegfried (as he follows the bird toward the rear ) 
Psy. maybe somebody’s been there and awakened 

er. 
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Bird Voice—No danger. I've sung this opera 
many times and she never wakes before the third act. 
Act III. 

(A wild spot at the foot of a rocky mountain. A 
terrible storm is raging, which ceases in a few 
seconds. ) 

Wanderer—Wala! Erda! *Awake! 

Erda (rises on a trap. She is a Goddess, attired 
in a long white nightrobe. A bluish light plays about 
her head)-—-Who wakes me from my sleep? 

Wanderer-—lIt’s hubby. 

Erda (testily)—Go back to the other Mrs. Wotan. 
1 am done with you, for putting our daughter asleep. 
Don’t I sleep enough for the whole family? 

Wanderer—It must be a beauty sleep, for you 
certainly look— 

Erda—No soft soap, please. Let me go back to 
my bed deep down in the earth’s insides. 

Wanderer—I want your wisdom. 

Erda—lI’ve none to give you. Your race of Gods 
is soon to die, and you with them. Besides, advice is 
wasted on you. You do as you like anyway. 

( This is a shrewd observation on the part of Erda, 
who, together with the audience, recognizes the fact 
that Wotan, the all powerful, is continually calling 
on others to help him, then goes on his way alone, 
and makes mistakes, no matter what he does. From 
this point on, in the Nibelungen dramas, the figure 
of Wotan, dramatically speaking, begins to shrink 
rapidly and abjectly.) 

Wotan—Here comes Siegfried. He will win 
Briinnhilde— 

Erda—What!* Your grandson marrying your 
daughter! Siegfried wed his aunt— 

Wotan (angrily )—Who said anything about mar- 
rying ? 

(Erda with a shriek of horror is lowered into the 
ground and goes back to bed. The audience does not 
see this, of course.) 

Siegfried—The bird has brought me here and now 
is gone. 

Wanderer—What dost thou here, youngster ? 

Siegfried—Gee, her father. The bird didn’t tell 
me this. 

Wanderer (severely )}—What dost thou here ? 

Siegfried (evasively )—I’m hunting. 

Wanderer—I know what you're hunting. 
hack! (Puts his spear in Siegfried’s way.) 

Siegfried (shatters Wotan’s spear with a stroke 
of Nothung)—Run along, Rip Van Winkle. 

Wotan (to himself )—I think he’d whip his pa if 
I stayed longer. 

Siegfried—So much for her father. Now, if the 
family on the hilltop keeps a dog there'll be more 
fun for sanguinary Siegfried. 

(The stage darkens and Siegfried treads water, 
as Philip Hale would say, while the scene slowly 
shifts to that shown in the third act of Walkiire. 
Briinnhilde reposes on her rocky couch, ) 

Siegfried (emerges from the rear)—-Phew! What 
a climb. I must have come up fully two or three 
steps. A wonderful view up here. From this vast 
height I can see the conductor in the audience quite 
plainly. How small the conductor seems, compared 
to me, the tenor. Hello! Is that a man asleep? 
(Lifts the shield that covers Briinnhilde.) A good 
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A good looking chap I must say! 


looking chap I must say. (Lifts Briinnhilde’s hel- 
met. A braid of hair falls to the ground.) Aha! 
Asleep at the switch! This must be a woman, I'll 
introduce myself. (Kisses Briinnhilde long and 
ardently. ) 

Briinnhilde (awakening)—Fire! Fire! 9 Oh, 
please, good Mr. Fireman, save me! 

Siegfried (proudly )}—Yes, that was a pretty good 
sort of kiss, but I’m not a fireman. I’m Siegfried. 

Briinnhilde—Ha! ( Aside.) My nephew! 

Siegfried—I beg pardon? 

Briinnhilde—I was saying—er—I mean—lovely 
day, isn’t it, if it doesn’t rain? 

Siegfried—Yes. 

Briinnhilde (after a pause) 
fried ! 


So you are Sieg- 
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Siegfried——And you are Briinnhilde! 
Briinnhilde (aside )—He is Siegfried. 
Siegfried (aside)—She is Briinnhilde. 


trunnhilde—I am Briimnhilde, 
trunnhilde and Siegfried (together)—We are 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde, . 


(The foregoing is ne of the very few spots in the 
Nibelungen dramas where Wagner has composed a 
duet. It is very short, but short as it is, the student 
will at once recognize its immeasurable superiority 
in text to the senseless duets of Italian opera, ) 

Briinnhilde—Have you nothing else to say to me? 

Siegfried-—Much; but | don’t wish the audience 
to hear it. 

sriinnhilde 

Siegfried (whispers) 
a trifle flat. 

sriinnhilde (aloud ) 
audience stirs uneasily.’) 

Siegfried (after a pause)—I propose 

Brinnhilde (joyfully)—lI accept you, (Embraces 
Siegfried.) How pleased the folks will be, espe- 
cially dear old dad. What shall we have, a noon 
or evening wedding / 

Siegfried (coldly) 
ding ? 

(Curtain falls precipitately. ) 

(To be continued) 
. 


PATERFAMILIAS 

This is the open season for the struggling young 
artist, the season of debut recitals, the time when, 
having graduated from the studio, the young hopeful 
begins to worry about “what next?” 

Worry is the bedfellow of the poor young artist. 
There is worry during the education years, worry 
about expense, the cost of living, the price of les- 
sons, whether the talent warrants such sacrifice, and 
so on, And then, after the student years are over, 
the worry begins again, worse than ever. 

For a moment, on leaving the studio, the young 
hopeful draws a sigh of relief, sure that his (or her) 
time has come. Then, with a crash, the air castles 
tumble down before the hard knocks of the mercen- 
ary world, the world that will not manage concerts 
for nothing, will not furnish a hall and programs 
free, will not give away advertising. 

Talent? Genius? Who has any use for it until 
it becomes, by means of advertising, a marketable 
commodity? Who recognizes it and is so interested 
that they will finance it? Alas! There is more 
friendship than love of art in such financing, and the 
genuinely philanthropic millionaire, who will give to 
the stranger for the sake merely of helping our art, 
is as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

And this genius finds, to its dismay. Help there is 
on all sides, but all too often given to mediocrities 
for some personal reasons, while real talent of the 
first order haunts offices and rings door bells in vain. 

All of which spells just one thing and means just 
one thing: that poor old dad will have to “put up” 
and “shut up” for another decade or so while son 
or daughter gets a start after having swamped the 
family fortune and mortgaged the family home to get 
an education, 

Poor old dad! He lives up north or down south 
or out west somewhere all by his lonesome self, 
while wife and daughter or son enjoy the pleasures 
of the metropolis so as to have access to the best 
teachers in view of the magnificent career which it is 
expected will come. 

Poor old dad! Every bill to be paid means just 
one step nearer to an old age of poverty, penury and 
privation. After giving up the years of his youth to 
this career, he sees himself faced with the one thing 
every man most fears—the pitiful poverty of age, the 
contempt of his associates when they live at their ease 
and he goes shabbily by “unprofitably approaching 
the grave.” 

It matters not whether son or daughter has talent 
or genius or is merely a victim of self-deception. 
The struggle is no less severe. True, if success 
finally comes there is some compensating element, 
but the years of waiting and suffering can never 
be entirely eliminated. 

Yet, if one were asked to decide upon a solution, 
none would immediately suggest itself to the mind. 
Youth must be served. Art must not be allowed to 
languish. Artists. must not come only from the 
wealthy classes. 

As Tolstoi marvelled in his book, What Is 
Art? at the amazing willingness of would-be art- 
ists to stand suffering for the sake of whatever 
it is that leads them on, so must one acknowledge 
that the sacrifice is more or less inevitable, either on 
the part of the student, the parents, or both. 

But one might well suggest that some of the phil- 
anthropic associations which occupy themselves with 
the propagation of music in America should adopt a 
course of plain speaking and discowrage those who 
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You are no gentleman. (The 
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are manifestly unfit, at the same time easing the way 
of those whose success may be more or less reason- 
ably expected. 

From among the hundreds who come to study in 
our cities it should not be difficult to pick out the 
probable winners and to turn out the probable loos- 
ers. You may argue that then surely mistakes would 
be made. No doubt. But those who really possess 
the genius would force their way through in spite of 
opposition and neglect—and might be all the stronger 
for the experience. 

And, too, it should never be forgotten that hang- 
ing around waiting for a lift is not good for any- 
hody’s soul, There should be definite places where 
one might apply for help, and quick decisions for 
or against. And those who could not find help 
should either retire from view or get busy earning 
their livings so as to relieve poor old dad of their 
care and support. 

As it is at present, these hopefuls stay here year 
after year, earning nothing, begging from dad as 
long as dad will stand for it, trying to make rich con- 
nections, refusing all positions that are offered them, 
refusing to teach, because these things might inter- 
fere with their careers. 

Yes, those things might interfere with their 
careers—if they really have any justified hope of 
careers. But how about dad? How is all this inter- 
fering with his career? 

We know of a few cases where artists have made 
good hy their own efforts, having received nothing 
from home but early education and, of course, the 
inborn talent that they owe to heredity and to which 
they owe every hope they have of success. No one 
thinks the less of them for having worked for a 
living while they were making names for themselves. 
And—be sure of this—their self-reliance was good 
for themselves. They were the chief gainers. There 
may have been times when life seemed hard to them, 
but, in the end, they must have come out all the 
stronger, all the better, all the more likely to suc- 
ceed. In not having a long suffering dad to lean 
upon they have been more fortunate than otherwise. 

Far be it from us to interfere in family matters. 
But, on general principles, and for the reasons here 
outlined, we really illeve that a close fisted Pater 
Familias would often be a help to the struggling 
young artist. And we likewise believe that it would 
be a good thing in many cases for struggling young 


artists to get out and harvest their own crop of the. 
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BAD VIOLIN TONE 


Why do so many violinists forget, or overlook, 
the all important matter of good tone whenever they 
leave the smooth stream of melody and sail into 
the choppy sea of double stoppings and other diffi- 
culties? Is it lack of technical skill, or the result of 
careless hearing developed by long practice of the 
technical obstacles ? 

Violinists would often be amazed and dismayed 
if they heard themselves playing the slow movement 
of the Mendelssohn concerto with the dry, choked, 
scratchy tone they frequently produce when they are 
battling with the three and four voiced chords in one 
of Bach’s sonatas for violin alone. They will never 
be mistaken by the world for one of the great mas- 
ters until they learn to play not merely the notes cor- 
rectly, but the music beautifully as well. The vio- 
linist who ignores tone quality in difficult passage 
is practically telling the audience that he is not a 
great enough violinist to attend to finger work and 
tone quality at the same time. He can produce a 
musical tone when the fingers are not too busy, and 
he can make his fingers accomplish much if he does 
not pay attention to the tone he is producing. 

Compared to the great violinists he is like the 
-small boat to the ship in rough weather described 
so long ago by Shakespeare in his Grecian play of 
Troilus and Cressida: 

The sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
ith those of nobler bulk! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis and anon behold 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus’ horse. Where's then the saucy boat 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivall’d greatness? either to harbor fled, 
Or made a toast for Neptune. 

No doubt the saucy boat is a pleasant pastime in 
small places and during the summer holidays. But 
the saucy boat who imagines himself an ocean liner 
and tries to sail upon the stormy sea of a recital in 
New York, deserves to be made a toast for Neptune. 
If he cannot grow into a strong-ribb’d bark to cut 
through the liquid mountains of perfect technic and 
beautiful tone, let him sail where the sea is smooth 
or remain in harbor. 
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Agnes A. Morgan bequeathed at least $5,000 (and the 
amount may run as high as $20,000) ‘in scholarships to 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. ; 

Shura Cherkassky, piano prodigy, has written a composition 
which is arousing interest. ; é 

Ulysses Lappas has sailed from England on the Aquitania. 

Anna Case is off for Honolulu. can) 

Frieda Hempel, Frederick Gunster and Alberto Salvi will 
appear at the Biltmore Musicale on January 11, 

Sing Sing prisoners enjoyed a Christmas Eve concert by 
Dusolina Giannini, Levitzki and Meta Schumann. 
Lewis Richard will play on the harpsichord at Aeolian Hall 

on January 22. 

Fourteen pupiis of Estelle Liebling were engaged for ap- 

arances in one week. 

Marie Novello, Welsh pianist, is coming back to this coun- 
try for a number of recitals after the holidays. 

Reed Miller died suddenly last Saturday. 

Two Juilliard Musical Foundation scholarships have been 
awarded to Cornish School artists. 

Edward Johnson opened his trans-Canadian tour with a 
recital at Winnipeg on: January 2. 

Paderewski will begin the first stage of his tour to the 
Pacific Coast in Fcc ¢ 

The Chicago Civic ra Company will be heard in four 
performances in Cleveland. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Nikolai Sokoloff on De- 
cember 27. 

Cecilia Hansen will play with three symphony orchestras 
in one week. 

Edoardo Petri has been director of the chorus school of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for nineteen years, 
mae: Gentle has begun her annual tour to the Pacific 

oast. 

Frances Gottlieb and Rea Stella are winning success with 
Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the Woman. 

The Norfleet Trio continues prize offers to amateur cham- 
ber music organizations. 

Cellist Joseph Malkin will be heard in New York January 
8 and in Brooklyn January 10. 

Elena de Olloqui, pianist and teacher, was bequeathed $5,000 
by Mrs, Geraldine Goddard, who died December 1. 
Mabel Wood Hill's string orchestra transcriptions of two 

Bach fugues will be performed by the State Symphony. 

Charles Vanis, conductor, and assistant to Sevcik, has 
located in New York. 

Adelaide Gescheidt has written an article on the cause of 
singing “off key.” 

Elizabeth Seahianer arranged a unique music — for 
the Christmas midnight mass in Rockaway Park church, 
including Police Glee Club, orchestra, etc. 

Elsa Foerster, an American, continues to win operatic 
honors in Germany. 

William Wade Hinshaw has organized a company to tour 
the United States in Mozart’s Marriage o ap ang x 

Mieczyslaw Miinz will make his first appearance in the South 
in Charleston, S. C., on March 3. 

Effa Ellis Perfield will address the League of American 
Penwomen on January 9. 

Birmingham recently celebrated Alabama Day. 

Florence Macbeth appeared in L’Africana and Rigoletto on 
the same day. 

Students of the David Mannes Music School gave Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio on December 20. 

Free orchestral concerts are being given at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

During 1924-25 Daniel Mayer will present a unique novelty, 
The Puppet kg rene 

The second annual ee Ae gee A School Glee Club Con- 
test will be held at Town Hall February 2. 

An impressive pageant was given in Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of Estelle Wentworth and Albert 





Parr. . 
Fortnightly musicales are given at the Harcum School in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. ‘ 


Helen Fairbanks, business manager of the Toledo Opera 
Association, spent the Christmas holidays in New York. 

Zepha L. Samoiloff, thirteen-year-old damlies of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, on page 18, gives her qualifications for a 
great artist. 

Mitja Nikisch is growing in 

Carl Flesch is winning sple 


ypularity. 
id press notices on his Ameri- 


can tour. 

Ernest F. Eilert has had another honor bestowed upon him, 
that of D. C. S., by Gettysburg College. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi will open his American tour in Provi- 
dence, R. L, on January 10. 

Mildred Wellerson is astounding Europe with her ability 
as a cellist. 

Lucy Gates is now a member of the Griffes Group. 

Anna Hamlin,made a successful Chicago debut. 

Felix Salmond and Ernest Hutcheson are proving a popular 
combination in joint recital. 

Ernest Schelling will conduct the Cincinnati Orchestra on 
January 11 and 12 in performances of his Victory Ball. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra recently played a new 
composition by Stuart Mason. 

Frederic Freemantel is winning success with his Beethoven 


programs. 

Richard Bonelli is reported to be engaged for a two months’ 
season at M ’ 

Richard Hageman will accompany four of his artists in 
recital in one week. 

The Wagnerian Opera Company revived Rienzi after a 
lapse of thirty years. 

Style in Playing is the title of an article by Clarence Lucas 


on page 42. 
Gitta Gradova will give her second New York recital of the 
season at Town Hall on 2 power 25. 
Carl D. Kinsey has recovered sufficiently from injuries 
sustained in the Twentieth Century wreck to return 


home. 

Vladimir Dubinsky announces scholarships for a_ singer, 
pianist, violinist, viola player, and cellist. 

Inga Julievna is giving Jenny Lind recitals. 

Antonio Scotti’s silver jubilee was appropriately celebrated 
at the Metropolitan. 
The Chi Opera revived Humperdinck’s Konigskinder 

on Christmas night. G.N. 
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Anna Hamlin Wins Success in Chicago Debut 


Anna Hamlin, young American soprano, has returned to 
New York following several successful appearances in 
Middle West. Besides a recital debut in her native Chic 
Miss Hamlin appeared at the Indian Hill Club in Winnetka, 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
ANNA HAMLIN 


Ill., where she was well received by a large audience, De- 
cember 10 there was a morning recital at the Principia 
School in St. Louis, Mo., when an audience of about 250 
girls greeted her with all the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
youth. Following Miss Hamlin’s debut in Chicago on De- 
cember 2, the critics of the Windy City noted her success 
as follows: 

She sang with a voice of refreshing quality at its top, and with much 
well-applied taste.—-Eugene Stinson in the Daily Journal. 

Miss Hamlin made her entrance upon the gern stage at the 
Playhouse. She is a soprano, and apparently one who has studied 
poe ete Opening a program with a group of songs by Mozart, 
Gluck and Handel is not to be classified as child’s play, for nothing 
but legitimate aa will suffice. Miss Hamlin continued her pro- 
gram with a grou lieder, followed them with some French songs 
and conclude with some English and a Strauss waltz song. Her 
audience was large and well pleased.—Edward Moore in the Tribune. 


Anna Hamlin, daughter of a great artist, took her first steps in 
 . th that made her father famous in a recital in the Playhouse. 
saute voice of much charm, well-schooled and with genuinely 
oa etic coal evoked generous applause from a numerous 
audience.—-Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Herela Suanines. 





Miss Hamlin has a light voice which is flexible and with special 
facility in upper register. The Chopin L’Oiselet showed her to 
excellent advantage and she sang it so to the satisfaction of the 
seceeney that it had to be repeated.—Karleton Hackett in the Evening 

‘ost 


Violin Problems Discussed by Kiidzé 


Among recent publications not only of interest, but also 
of decided importance to violinists and cellists, is a volume 
entitled String Mastery. The book contains a series of 
interviews which the author, Fred H. Martens, had with 
many world-renowned masters of the bow, as well as with 
a number of teachers of Prominence, concerning their art, 
their theories and opinions in reference to the mastery of 
their instruments. It should be of incalculable value to 
students. Huberman, Kochanski, Manén, Piastro, Morini 
and Casals are a few of the names the reader will meet with. 

One of the contributors of the volume who merits special 
mention is Victor Kiizdé, the eminent New York violin 
pedagogue. The tempting opportunity of speaking of his 
personal achievements as virtuoso, teacher and composer 
for his instrument, he completely ignores. Instead, he gives 
many original and helpful suggestions to advanced students 
and inexperienced teachers for the solution of numerous 
technical problems. 

Mr. Kiizd6’s idea of violin mastery is fully embodied in 
the closing sentence of his article. “An ideal mastery of 
the violin, as I understand it, implies execution of the 
greatest technical difficulties with unconcern, breathing of 
divine pathos into melodic phrases and episodes, infusing 
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“The Artist Stieff” is one of the few musical instrumeats 
still made according to the fine old art of piano building. 
The “Stieff Tone” is famous with the artists of three genera- 
It is the voice of the Stieff alone. 


(Send for the new catalog.) 
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climaxes with power, and developing,a tone of really haunt- 
ing beauty.” 


Emilio A. Roxas’ Students Active 


Charlotte Horwitz, coloratura-soprano, recently sang at 
a banquet given at the formal opening of Carasaljo Hotel 
and Country Club, Lakewood, N Her selections were: 
The Lass With the Delicate Air, Arne; At Dawning, 
Cadman, and the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, Gounod. 
Oved 200 guests attended the dinner. Miss Horwitz sang 
in Lakewood a year ago, when her singing also met with 
tremendous success. 

Inez Church, lyric soprano, another artist pupil of Mr. 
Roxas, was engaged as scloist at the Elks’ Memorial Services 
in Hoboken, N. J., on December 2, when she sang Sunset 
and Evening Star, by De Levee, to the great delight of all. 
She is preparing to give a song recital in Paterson, N. J., 
about the middle of February; Mr. Roxas will assist her 
at the piano. Miss Church is soloist at Wesley Methodist 
Church, Paterson, 

Leon Carson still retains his position as tenor soloist at 
St. Paul Episcopal Church, Hoboken, N. J. He has become 
quite a favorite as a broadcasting artist, and has been re- 
quested to appear for the W. J. Z. Y. again. 

Mr. Carson, who is well known in church and concert 
musical circles, is an artist-pupil of E. A. Roxas, having 
thus far studied with him for the past four years. 


Dohnanyi to Open Tour in Providence 


Ernst von Dohnanyi sails on the Majestic today, Jan 
uary 3, and is due to arrive in New York on January 8. 
He will open his American tour in Providence, R. 1, on 
Thursday, January 10, and will give his first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall an Saturday afternoon, January 12. 
Dohnanyi will then make a long concert tour of the South, 
including Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, St. Louis, and 
then will tour the Middle West. 


McQuhae for Louisville, Ky. 


Allen McQuhae has just been engaged as soloist with the 
Louisville, Ky., Knights of Columbus Choral Club, to sing 
the tenor part in The Lay of the Bell, by Romberg, at the 
first concert of the season to be given on Sunday evening, 
February 3. On the same program Mr. McQuhae will give 
three groups of songs. 


Mildred Wellerson’s European Successes 


Mildred Wellerson, the thirteen-year-old cellist, who has 
been in Europe several years, recently played throughout 
Holland and England, scoring tremendous success wherever 
she appeared. In Amsterdam she played with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra under Max Fiedler, who replaced Willem 
Mengelberg during his recent illness. This was followed 
with two recitals in Amsterdam, making a total of three 
appearances in two weeks. The critics unanimously praised 
her playing. 

She transcribed for the cello Paganini’s difficult violin 
concerto No. 1, which she plays with remarkable ease. Her 
performance of Bach was likewise praised, After her suc 
cess in Amsterdam, she made a tour through Holland, and 
then went to London appearing in Royal Albert Hail on 
December 2 where she created a sensation. Beginning 
February 15 little Mildred will tour Scandinavia, where 
forty-five engagements have eel been secured. 


Marie Novello Coming Back 


Marie Novello, the Welsh pianist, is coming back to this 
country for a number of recitals after the holidays, het 
first engagement being at Winnipeg, Canada, in a series 
which includes DePachmann and Paderewski as the other 
two pianists. Miss Novello has had much success at home 
this fall, her recent Aeolian Hall (London) recital calling 
forth excellent notices. “Her pe r formance of the Liszt B 
minor sonata was a memorable one,” said the critic of the 
London Daily Telegraph 


Sundelius to Fill Two Canadian Engagements 


Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano, has been en 
gaged for two Canadian appearances—in London, Ont., on 
January 15, when she will sing a half secital program and 
the solo soprano role in Gounod’s Gallia, and the other in 
st. Thomas, Ont., on January 17, when she will appear as 
soloist with the Glee Club of that city. 


Spalding Going West 
Albert Spalding, following his two appearances with the 
New York Symphony on January 3 and 4, starts West again 
for a tour which will include Lansing, Mich.; Racine, Wis. ; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Manhattan, Kansas.; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Lima, Ohio, and many other engagements 
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“Technical fluency and vigor featured his concert.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Vv j oO L j fe “Has all qualities of a great artist."—Aligemeine Zeitung (Berlin). 


“An artist with real temperament.”—Leipsziger Abend post. 
“Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.”—-N. Y. Times. 
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STYLE IN VIOLIN PLAYING 


By Clarence Lucas 


PRELUDE. 

On the last day of November, 1923, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, Joseph Szigeti, and I sat in a cafe on the boulevards of 
Paris discussing the art of playing the violin, I told Szigeti 
that I had taken a young Russian student of the violin with 
me to one of his recitals a few weeks earlier and had been 
entertained with the young man’s criticism of the artist's 
manner of holding the instrument, handling the bow, and 
general deportment. “Good,” said Szigeti; “I always like 
to find an earnest student who believes in his teacher and 
tries to get well grounded in his method. Without a method 
he will arrive nowhere, and if he is a born violinist his own 
personal style is bound to reveal itself when he has finished 
with teachers and methods, especially if he plays much in 
public.” I knew that Szigeti had acted as one of the judges 
at the Conservatoire contests and was as familiar with the 
French style of violin playing as any violinist now before 
the public. Consequently I continued the conversation on 
violin playing as long as I could; for it is always profitable 
to consult an expert. 

“This young Russian,” I replied, “is studying here in Paris 
with a former pupil of Sauret and Ysaye. I told him you 
had many things which reminded me of the Joachim I used 
to hear when I was younger.” “You came very near the 
mark,” said Szigeti, “for I am a pupil of Hubay, who was 
trained entirely at Joachim’s school in Berlin.” 

CourRANTE. 

What, then, are these differences of style, which are so 
easily recognized by those who know, and so utterly ignored 
by the public that looks only for the charm and authority of 
personality? Go into the retiring room behind the stage 
and listen to the average orchestral performer talk about 
violin playing. The endless disputes will be for or against 
the employment of the second finger instead of the third for 
a certain note in a Wagner prelude; an up or a down bow 
at a certain place in a Beethoven scherzo; playing a certain 
passage in Tschaikowsky across two strings or sliding down 
one string only; performing a Brahms scale passage staccato 
up bow or detached. Almost the whole talk will be method, 
method, method—nothing but method. 

Go into the body of the hall and listen tothe babel of 
tongues. The bits of conversation overheard will have no 
tang of method in them. The violinist will be “perfectly 
lovely,” “such a dear,” “full of expression,” “a great player,” 
“wonderful execution,” “marvel the strings could stand it,” 
“tones like a flute,” “like a cello,” “like the human voice,” 
“it looks easy the way he did it,” “he must be tired,” "I 
thought he scratched sometimes,” “he wasn’t always in tune, 
was he?” What do the rank and file of orchestral players 
or the public in general care about style, be it French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Hungarian? 

A LA VOLTAIRE. 

In the year 1747 Voltaire published a satirical romance 
about an imaginary philosopher named Zadig, from which 
the following excerpt is freely translated: 

For fifteen hundred years the empire of Babylon had been divided 
into two sects of religious bigots. One sect maintained that the 
temple of Mithras should never be entered with the left foot fore 
most, The other sect considered the left foot an abomination and 
always put the right foot first into the temple, The rival sects 
awaited impatiently the solemn feast day of the holy fire to see which 
doctrine Zadig geld. All eyes were on his feet and the city was 
in agitated suspense. Zadig leaped into the temple with both feet 
together, 

From time immemorial the left foot violin students of the 
violin have been at loggerheads with the right foot students. 
But the Zadigs of the violin always “get there with both 
feet,”—an expression, by the way, which is often used meta- 
phorically, by many who have never translated Voltaire. 
The Zadigs are eclectic, and pick out the good from all 
schools. Yet, as Szigeti pointed out, it is possible to be a 
very great violinist and remain distinctly national in style 
and method. He instanced Thibaud as a shining example of 
the French school in all outward forms, but a violinist who 
holds his public, as all great performers hold their hearers, 
by the magic of personality, In Carl Flesch’s new method 
for the violin will be found some of the technical devices 
invented by Thibaud. Did not the most famous violinist of 
all time, Paginini, invent numerous novel effects and technical 
devices without for a moment ceasing to be Italian in style? 
And Ferdinand David, for whom Mendelssohn wrote his 
violin concerto, the teacher of Joachim and Wilhelmj, 
was essentially German in technical methods and style of 
interpretation, though an artist of the broadest sympathies 
for the music of all schools. 

QuopLiBeET. 

Great violinists have arisen in almost every land, but most 
of them have studied in either French or German schools. 
The great Hungarian, Leopold Auer, who has trained so 
many of the brilliant young Russian violinists of today, was 
a pupil of Dont and Joachim. The Czech violinist, Ottakar 
Sevcik, whose especial abilities as a technician might almost 
be called genius, was trained in Prague, but his method of 
playing is too personal to be classified as strictly French or 
German, It can hardly be disputed, however, but that the 
French school has produced the greatest number of really. 
good violinists, leaving out of consideration at present the 
world famous artists of other lands. The French school as 
we know it today was founded by Rode, who was a pupil of 
the Italian Viotti. Rode’s studies are used by violin students 
everywhere, Another great French violinist, whose forty 
studies are indispensible to violinists the world over, was 
Rudolphe Kreutzer. to whom Beethoven dedicated a sonata. 
The reputation of the Paris Conservatoire as a violin school 
was established by Rode, Kreutzer and Baillot. 

It would i be hard to find a pupil of the Conservatoire 
who did not play well. Even the least musical of them have 
a polished and refined manner of playing which might pass 
for individual merit among the uncritical. The expert judge, 
however, knows that there are-dozens of them who all play 
alike and lack the personal touch which distinguishés the 
great French violinist’ of the Sauret or Thibaud caliber. 

The influence of the French school of violin playing has 
been truly remarkable on violinists from other lands, The 
Belgian artists who lived and were trained in Paris were, 
among others, Léonard, De Bériot, Vieuxtemps, and Ysaye. 
Some judges place Vieuxtemps at the head of the French 
school. 


The once famous Ernest went to Paris at the age of i 


’ 
nineteen and studied there for six years. Two great Poles, 
Lipinski and Henri Wieniawski, belong entirely to the Frénch 
school, so far as technical method goes. Spain sent her most 
brilliant violinist, Sarasate, and her wonderful cellist, Casals, 
to be trained at the Paris Conservatoire, where the Austrian 
violinist of international fame, Fritz Kreisler, also worked 
for years. Another pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, Henri 
Marteau, was chosen as Joachim’s successor at the Royal 
High School of Berlin. ; 

No truly natural born genius of the violin ever suffered 
as much for the lack of a good method, French or German, 
as that remarkable Norwegian, Ole Bull. If he had “been 
trained by David or Vieuxtemps how different his career 
would have been! 

CHARIVARI, ; 

Many of the German violinists I used to hear when I was 
a boy did one thing which I detested. They would often 
slide a little way up the string with one finger and then jump 
to a higher note with another finger, notwithstanding that 
the note they quitted was no part of the harmony of either 
chord. With a little crescendo on the first few notes, the 
effect reminded me of the retching I had heard so often on 
the ocean when the rolling of the steamer brought distress 
to the unseaworthy landsman. I spoke to Szigeti about it. 
He told me that it was by no means a bad habit which those 
Violinists had unwittingly acquired, but a means of expression 
in which they gloried. He had seen works edited by those 
sliding violinists in which was printed in small type the’ dis- 
cordant note from which the jump was to be made, dfter 
the slide was over. I have heard it said that German tear- 
fulness can easily become beerfulness, and I can believe it 
when I recall the sobbing caterwauls of those fingerboard 
sliders. Even the effeminate elegance of some of the French 
players is more agreeable, 

It is easy for a German violinist to say that the French 
tone lacks breadth, and a Frenchman can as easily reply 
that the Germans force the instrument beyond its natural 
power and produce rough sounds. As I said before, the 
great violinists profit by a study of all schools. Like Zadig, 
they can enter the temple with both feet. But I honestly 
believe that the average violinist of only moderate ability 
will be more acceptable when trained in the French school 
rather than in the German. No doubt the inborn modesty of 
violin students will prompt thousands of them to rush to 
Paris for fear that they might not become Davids, Joachims 
and Wilhelmjs even if they studied in Berlin. 


SCHERZANDO, 

The reader may impatiently ask if the various styles of 
violin playing are not, as unimportant as the thousand and 
one variations in ladies’ hats and costumes. I reply that a 
light variation is of slight importance. For instance, a young 
actor in a musical play I was conducting in New York 
some seventeen years ago once told me my coat was out of 
style because the pockets were cut straight across instead 
of on a slant. That was a just, but unimportant criticism. 
More important breaches of the laws of style were described 
to me by my late father, who began his clerical career as 
a missioaary to the noble red man of the forest in western 
Canada. Such mixtures of wigwam blankets and Toronto 
frills, English hats and eagles plumes, were as extraordinary 
as the picture described by Horace two thousand years ago 
in his Art of Poetry. And I heard a missionary from Africa 
relate his disheartening. trials while uplifting to his own 
moral level the natives of that sunny land. One Sunda 
morning a dusky convert of his, who had been trading with 
the crew of a British cruiser, came to church with nothing 
on but a shabby silk hat, while his wife, never having ac- 
quired the unspeakable boon of equal rights, followed meekly 
behind, dressed only in a pair of old top boots which were 
too small to encase her lord’s magnificent feet. 

The reader will admit, I think, that the canons of style 
had been trifled with. The negro in his native state, at home 
among the rhinosceros, the zebra, and the tsetse fly, made a 
fool of himself when he donned the headgear of a hearse 
driver and a Member of Parliament. And the reader will 
eventually admit that the canons of style are no less binding 
on the violinist who aspires to be an artist. A cow and a 
hen would not smile to see a naked bushman wearing a silk 
hat, because their sartorial outlook is limited. Neither would 
a musically uneducated man care if he heard a Russian work 
played in a French manner, or a French work given a 
Russian treatment. 

Nevertheless, the importance of style is so great that 
almost any composition can be spoiled by being performed 
with the wrong style. That is why composers are so anxious 
to have their works performed in the manner in which they 
were conceived. Every pianist, conductor, singer, violinist 
knows how difficult and uncertain is the task of finding the 
right style of any new work of importance, 

MENUETTO, 

I was present in London’s Covent Garden Opera House 
when Saint-Saéns produced there his opera on a English 
theme, Henri VIII. The costumes and the scenery were 
on, as correct as the producers could make them. 

he composer himself was at to supervise the music, 
and a fine company of French singers were all that could-be 
wished for. But not a movement, gesture, or accent made 
by the French artists on that memorable occasion in any 
way resembled the movements, gestures, and accents of an 
Englishman. The British public could not accept the French 
king, not on account of national prejudice, but because of the 
incongruous style. Whether that particular opera would 
have been acceptable to the English or not, if it had been 
translated and sung by a British company, I will not under- 
take to say. But I will never forget the absurdity of seeing 
a Bourbon in the shoes of a Tudor. 

ESPAGNOLo, 


A few months ago Moriz Rosenthal told me_that in Spain 
he once ered privately to some Spanish musicians Liszt’s 
Spanish psody, and asked the Spaniards ‘Spintes 
about the rhythms. They all objected to the ritards and 
rubatos, saying that the dancers could not keep step to such 
arhythm. No doubt, as dance music for dancers Rosenthal’s 
style of interpretation was not good. But it never could 
have entered into the head of Liszt that his°brilliant ft 
rhapsody was to be judged as dance music. “Rosenthal, 
“wg would have been entirely wrong if he had 
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play szt work in the style of the dances on “which 
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the rhapsody was supposed to be founded. The imperturbable 
humor of Rosenthal in asking a company of local professors 
and dancing masters how to interpret Liszt is worthy of 
note. Yet, Late 9 I wr the great pianist. He may 
really have wished to learn the Spanish style of interpreta- 
tion, 

ALLA FRANCESE. 


Joseph Szigeti, however, was seriously in earnest in his 
study of the French style of interpretation of Lalo’s sym- 
phonie éspagnole, which is practically a concerto for violin 
and orehestra. He told me he had first heard the work 
played by a very eminent Russian, and had grown accus- 
tomed to the style of performance of it by several violinists 
who were not French. He thought it advisable therefore to 
make a careful study of the French style before playing this 
popular “French work before a Parisian audience. I men- 
tioned this fact as an illustration of the importance artists 
attach to style. The student is too often concerned wholly 
with the technical side of his art, and is frequently severe 
in condemning little technical blemishes in the playing of 
older artists whose masterly style of interpretation is beyond 
reproach. 

PostLuDE. 


When is the violin to have a Paganini who can compose 
like Liszt for his instrument? Wieniawski has been called 
the Chopin of the violin, though there is nothing in all his 
work to'entile him to be mentioned in the same breath with 
Chopin, the composer. 

Bach and Mozart were violinists of a sort, but their works 
are valuable for their musical ideas rather than for their 
fingerboard brilliance. Bach’s solo sonatas are exceedingly 
difficult precisely because they are contrary to the nature 
of the instrument. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, who wrote four of the greatest violin con- 
certos, were unable to play their works, and had to get 
advice from expert violinists. What would Mendelssohn 
have done without David, or Brahms accomplished without 
Joachim ? 

The violin never has had a Chopin to write for it a 
series of compositions of the greatest musical merit and 
poetic value in combination with a technical brillancy which 
is perfectly suited to the peculiarities of the instrument. 
When the violinist wishes to make a great technical display 
he usually plays shallow works, or even rubbish, for he has 
no Chopin, Schumann, or Liszt. He must make his effects 
with works of far less brillancy, and rely mainly on style 
for his success. 


Poem Dedicated to Mrs. Lawson 


The accompanying poem was written by Jennie C. Beltz 
following Franceska Kaspar Lawson’s recital at the West 
Liberty State Normal School, Wheeling, W. Va., iast July: 


AMERICA’S NIGHTINGALE 

(To Mrs. Franceska Kasper Lawson) 
She came into our midst a stranger, sent 
From out the realm of song, 
Her sweetest melodies with Heaven blent 
To charm and hold us tong. ; 

' Sweetest singer with dusky hair; with eyes 

As luminous as night, : 
hy! voice a revelation, a surprise. 
A bit of Heaven's delight. 
Sweetest singer, spirit of melody, 
Bright Star, in thee we hail 
Music’s embodiment; we find in thee 
America’s Nightingale. 


Inga Julievna in Jenny Lind Recital 


Inga. Julievna, Norwegian coloratura soprano, appeared 
in a Jenny Lind costume recital at the Hotel Normandie, 
in Philadelphia, Thursday afternoon, November 22. Her 
first. group contained the Mozart aria, Il re Pastore; A. 
Walter iitamer’s arrangement of the old Swedish folk 
song, when I Was Seventeen, and one of Jenny Lind’s 
favorites, The Norwegian Echo Song. A second group was 
made ‘up | songs by Grieg. The concluding numbers were 
songs by Dvorak, Sommerset, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye and 
The Last Rose of Summer. 

Mme. Julievna’s voice is of a pleasing lyric quality and 
she! puts) much expression into her singing. Her hearers 
were enthusiastic and as a result of the excellent recital 
she secured other engagements. 


' 


»»»Marguerita Sylva in the South 


Margtierita Sylva, on her way to fill engagements in the 
South, stopped at Richmond, Va., to sing in a Christmas 
midnight |mass there at St. Paul’s Catholic Church. The 
mass, use was that by Eduardo Marzo in honor of Pope 
Sylvester. Mme. Sylva also contributed three solos to the 
service... After filling engagements in Florida, Georgia and 
other parts of the South she will inaugurate the Civic 
Gra ra Company of Philadelphia on February 26, 
with @'performance of the title role in the opera of Car- 
men. "Mite. Sylva is now under the management of Ernest 
SmithpaéeMadison, N. J., who is giving his time exclusively 
to bq wi 

An Appreciation of Andre Polah 
The, following speaks for itself: 
fe” ied Ridgewood, N. J. 
My FRigEDBERG: 


I t to tell you how much we all enjoyed Mr. Polah last Friday 
aft n Cecilia reception. He played beautifully to a large 
and Bppregiative audience—comprised largely of women, 

P, made many friends in Ridgewood by his exquisite art. 


I want nk you for letting us have him, ope I may be able 


to do moré@’for him in the future. | 
aga Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Extzaseru D. Leonarp. 
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Alara Having Successful Coast Tour 

E hardt, popular lieder singer, is enjoying a suc- 
cess RS ape the Pacific Coast. To date she has sung in 
Tacoma,’ Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Palo 
Alto;-Berkeley and Oakland, Cal. She spent the Christmas 
holi fn°San Francisco, and will return east for her sec- 
ond, New-York recital on February 4. 
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Patton at University of Georgia 


Fred Patton has been engaged by the University of 
Ge “Athens, Ga., for summer appearances there on Jul 
18 and 21. The artist is planning to motor leisurely throug 
the South with his family to fill this engagement and others 
both en route and when returning. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Mme. Ella Spravka Gives Interesting Talk 


One of the many. excellent lecture-recitals given recently 
at Bush Conservatory (Chicago) by members of the faculty 
was the intresting talk by oe Ella Spravka, the noted 
Czech pianist, who is teaching at this progressive school. 

Mme. Spravka took for her subject The evolution of 
Pianoforte Touch and its Exponents and covered the sub- 





MME. ELLA SPRAVKA 


She proved as gifted as a 


ject in a delightful fashion. 
Among other 


lecturer as she is charming as a_ pianist. 
things she said: 

“The sensation accompanying correct touch must always 
convey the impression of work done upwards, not down 
wards. Touch resolves itself ultimately into an act of lever 
ing more or less weight upon the keys during descent. Every 
exertion employed in playing must be given with perfect 
freedom or absence of restraint. There must be no con- 
trary exertion in the same part of the arm. The amount 
of tone depends on the degree of energy with which we 
employ the three components of muscular condition. For 
every shade of tone-difference demanded from the key, the 
latter exacts a difference in the application of energy applied. 
We must constantly watch key-resistance-or key giving- 
wayness. 

“The medium with which we become aware of key-resist- 
ance is our muscular sense or resistance-sense. By means of 
this alone can we be adequately reminded of the ever-varying 
resistance exhibited in the key if we watch it. And it is 
this sense which forges the link which in correct touch 
brings our muscular system and our mind into such intimate 
connection with the key as to cause the latter to seem a 
continuation of our finger tips, so that our very flesh and 
blood sems to end only with the hammer felt. We must 
not hit the key but take hold of it, weighing it before 
using it.” 


Score Four for Hageman in One Week 


Richard Hageman, prominent coach and musician, will 
act in the capacity of accompanist to the following four 
artists from his studios, whose recital programs he arranged 
and coached and whose recitals will take place during the 
week of January 14. Monday afternoon of that week 
Myrtle Claire Donelly, who is a vocal pupil of Mme. Mar- 
cella Sembrich, will give her first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall. On Tuesday evening, January 15, Elsa 
Murray-Anysley will give her first New York recital of 
this season at the Town Hall. Inez Barbour’s New York 
recital will be held at Acolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
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January 16. Mr. Hageman will also be at the piano for 
Fraser Gange, whose frst New York recital will take place 
on Friday evening, January 18, at Acolian Hall. Mr. Gange 
is the young Scotch baritone whom Mr. Hageman introduced 
to his guests at a reception a short time ago and who was 
enthusiastically seesieen. 


“Sturkow-Ryder Delights” 

That is the usual headline of the review of a Sturkow 
Ryder recital and was again repeated in the Chicago Heights 
Star of November 20, after Mme. Sturkow-Ryder had 
played there. This was the review: 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder displayed her great versatility in the Chopin 
and Liszt groups, and played them as a consummate artist, The tone 
colorings and cantabile quality, the subtle shadings and scintillating 
passages revealed the great qualities of her musicianship. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave her sixth radio concert in 
Chicago recently and was deluged with letters and telephone 
calls from admirers who all noted the vitality and clarity 
of her tone. On December 13, at the Senn High School, 
Chicago, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave an entire program of 
transcriptions, playing to an audience of over fifteen hundred 
enthusiastic young people. 

A program of compositions by Sturkow-Ryder wil! be 
given by the Woman's Musical Club of Dubuque (la.), 
January 24. Piano, violin and quartet numbers will be used, 
with a group of songs. 


° - . 
Beulah Rosine a Popular Cellist 

That Beulah Rosine is an appreciated cellist is told in 
the following press notice and letter of appreciation, received 
after recent concerts: 

Of especial interest was the appearance of Beulah Rosine, who wor 
hearty appreciation from the audience with her violoncello solos. She 
has a very attractive personality, has been well schooled on her chosen 
instrument and made a very fine impression in every way. She showed 
to best advantage in Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsodie Responding 
to encore, she gave Nevin’s The Rosary and Beethoven's Minuet in G, 

Extract from letter received from George Green, band 
master of the Simeo Band, Kenosha (Wis.), December 17: 

I want to thank you for your elegant work in connection with our 
concert. You made a great impression here with everyone. Your 
solo work is wonderful and I predict a great future for you on your 
chosen instrument, 


Grace Kerns Scores in Boston 

“Miss Kerns has a light, high soprano voice, flexible and 
well suited to florid passages; yet she sang the pathetic air 
of Handel with the requisite breadth and dignity. Her 
enunciation was delightfully distinct.” Such was Philip 
Hale’s critical estimate of Grace Kerns after the artist 
appeared in Boston recently at Jordan Hall in her own 
recital, 


Bachaus Arrives This Month 

Bachaus is expected in New York about January 9, 
according to latest reports. He will start his season, which 
is limited to three months, as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on January 16 and 17. Two other New York 
appearances, one a private concert and one a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on January 30, are Scheduled for Bachaus 
this month, 


Squires Gives Distinction to Program 
Upon her recent appearance as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Majorie Squires, contralto, won fine 
tribute from the press. “She gave distinction to the pro 
gram by going outside the usual list of contralto arias.” 
“A rich voice,” “Sang with feeling, sureness and fire,” were 
some of the criticisms expressed. 


Epstein to Give Another Lecture Series 
Herman Epstein will give a series of six lecture-recitals 
on Wagner’s Ring of the Niebelung, at Dr. John Charles 
Holmes’ Community Church, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 

New York, commencing on the evening of January 3. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB GIVES ITS ANNUAL 
AND STIRRING PERFORMANCES OF THE MESSIAH 


Two Performances Given with Harrison Wild Conducting—lIllinois Music Teachers in Convention—Harvard Glee Club 
Delights—Gali de Mamay Students Show Appreciation—Chicago Musical College Notes and Gunn School 
Activities—Claire Dux at Kinsolving Musicale—Lionel Tertis Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 
—Swedish Choral Society Heard—Bush Conservatory Items. 


Chicago, December- 28.—-The Chicago Apollo Club gave 
two splendid renditions of the Messiah, Sunday afternoon, 
December 23, and Monday evening, December 24, at Or- 


chestra Hall, before two large and enthusiastic audicnces 
with the entire club, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
soloists, and Harrison M. Wild conducting and Edgar 


Nelson at the organ. 

It is always gratifying to note that this superb musical 
ensemble can be credited with progression from ‘season to 
season as each succeeding rendition of a program is an 
improvement over the other in one way or another. 

These last two concerts are no exceptions, as a better 
delivery of The Messiah is seldom or never heard, There 
was a betterment in cohesion, precision, coloring and solidity 
of tone, distinctly attributable to mutuality of interest and 
musical ambition. There was also a soulfulness of appeal 
quite uncommon, which is largely indicative to the strength 
of the conductor and his magnificent work throughout in 
getting all there was to be had. 

The orchestra, as always the next component part of the 
“tout ensemble,” held up its end most satisfactorily. The 
afternoon soloists were Edith Bideau Normelli, soprano; 


Betty Baxter, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Edgar 
Fowlston, baritone. The Christmas Eve soloists were Muriel 
Kyle, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Arthur Board- 


and Edgar Fowlston, baritone. All gave a good 
themselves, particularly Arthur Kraft, Mr. 
Meisle, the latter disclosing a beautiful 


man, tenor, 
account of 
Fowlston and Miss 


sonorous contralto, well schooled, resonant and soulful. 
Edgar Nelson, as usual, was effective and brilliant in hand 
ling the organ passages 
1.M.T.A, ConvenTION 

The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association held forth in 
convention here this week, the session opening Wednesday 
evening with a piano recital by Harold Bauer, and finishing 
up Saturday morning with a concert given by the winners 
of the Illinois schools’ music contest. Due to the early 
closing of the press this week on account of ihe New Year 
holiday, review of the convention is held over until the 
next issue 


Harvarp Gree Ciur, 
At Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, Christmas night, 
a concert was given by the Harvard Glee Club. Archibald 
T. Davison, conductor of the Club, had well driiled his 
chorus of fifty-five young men, who sang with telling 
effect songs of Russia, old Italian, Scottish ballads and 
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sacred songs. The Harvard Glee Club is one of the most 
proficient male choruses in the land. 
Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Notes. 

There will be no concert this Sunday afternoon at Central 
Theater, but-the series of programs will be resumed Sunday 
aftergoon, January 6, when a concert will be given by stu- 
dents in the piano, violin and vocal departments. 

Two New York orchestras were scheduled to play works 
by Felix Borowski. during the holidays. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed by Henry Hadley, performed Borowski’s 
Youth in Carnegie Hall, December 27, and will be heard 
again on December 30, as well as at Brooklyn Academy of 
Music January 6. The State Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Josef Stransky, will perform his symphonic 
poem, Ecce Homo, at Carnegie Hall, New York, for the 
first time anywhere, January 2. 

Geraldine Brown, recent graduate from the class in. dra- 

matic art, is playing in The First Year company under the 
management of John Golden. Josephine Evans, also one of 
the graduation class last season, has been playing with 
David Warfield at the Illinois Theater and is rehearsing now 
as understudy for Nerissa and Jessica for the tour to the 
Pacific Coast which she will make with the Warfield Com- 
pany. 
Albert Hayes has been engaged to sing in The Creation, 
which will be given in Ashland, Ohio, December 30. Mr. 
Hayes is a student of the Chicago Musical College. Eva 
Corner, also studying at the College, will be heard in two 
recitals in Ohio the first week in January, Evelyn Flizi- 
kowski and Eva Thompson will give the Christmas program 
for the radio concert broadcasted by K 

Joe Rosen, violin student of the College, layed last 
Thursday at the Sherman Hotel for the concert given for the 
benefit of poor children. 

Gatt De Mamay Stupents SHow Appreciation, 

Dear old Santa Claus put on the dainty wrist of Gali de 
Mamay a platinum watch with diamonds and sapphires from 
the members of her ballet company on her first Christmas 
in Chicago. In honor of the presentation of the gift to the 
gifted danseuse, Thaddeus Loboyko, balletmaster, arranged 
a_ beautiful olden time minuet, after which the gift was 
given, accompanied by deep courtesies by the ballet. 

GuNN Scuoor Notes. 

Edith Mason told the following story of the beginning of 
her career, at the Gunn School, where she and her husband 
were guests at an informal reception on the afternoon of 
Thursday, December 13: 

Mme. Mason at that time was a student at a girls’ school 
in New York, and by chance made the acquaintance of 
Adolph Muhlmann. Vastly impressed with the dignity of 
the Prussian, then a prominent member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the young girl was greatly encouraged 
when Mr. Muhimann consented to hear her sing. Accom- 
yanied by her mother she presented herself at his hotel, and 
had sung only a few phrases when the Russian baritone 
stopped her and assured her that she had a voice certain 
to be one of the great voices of the world. 

When Mme. Mason had told the story it developed that 
Mr. Mulhniann, who is now the head of the opera depart- 
ment of the Gunn School, known as the Muhlmann’ School 
of Opera, was obliged to confess that the whole circum- 
stance had _ slipped Tis memory, or at least that he was 
unable to dent ang Mme. Mason of today with the young 
girl who visited h 

Preliminary enpmimeions in the department were held 
on Friday, December 21, under the direction of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

Activities of the students of the Muhlmann School of 
Opera, a department of the Gunn School. of Music, include 
the following: Kathryn and Rose Riedl gave the musical 
program for the Columbia Damen Club, on December 6, 
singing duets and solo numbers; on December 9 Isadore 
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Mishkin gave a Peer for the Zionist Organization at 
Indiana Saher, nd.; Frieda Stoll was sslolet at a concert 
iven by the Chicago Woman's Musical Club, on December 
g; Sonia Klein, soprano, has been engaged as goloist for 
the Temple Mis Choir, after her first guest appearance 
on November 30. All of the above are woleaer pupils 
of Adolph Muhlimann. 

Ciame Dux at Kuysotvinc Musica 


More beautiful singing than Claire Dux set | 
fourth Kinsolving Musical Morning at t 
Crystal Ballroom on Thursday morning, 
would indeed be difficult to imagine. One of the 
ing concert singers of the day, Miss Dux wins 
from the start and holds their rapt attention” and warm 
admiration throughout her entire program. ‘ago Miss 
Dux proved herself a lieder singer par excellence afd again 
she gave ample proof of that claim. To s out one 
number more beautifully delivered than anot would be 
difficult, as each printed and added selection wag exquisitely 
done. Miss Dux scored heavily at the hands of the fash- 
ionable audience, which left no doubt as to its delight. 

Lionet TertTIis AND CuHIcaGo SYMPHON. ORCHESTRA. 

A more bewildered audience than that assembled at Or- 
chestra Hall for this week's orchestra concert is seldom 
encountered in the music hall. And the cause of it all was 
the new Darius Milhaud suite, presented by Conductor Stock 
for the first time here. Disdain was written on the faces 
of the major part of the audience, some of whom actually 
hissed the number, yet there was some applause, though 
cold. In this second suite Milhaud seems to haye outdone 
all his contemporary modernists, as his disjointed number 
fairly wreaks with grotesque dissonances. A less inter- 
esting number has never before been included in the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s programs and judging from its 
fiasco it will not be retained in the orchestra’s repertory. 
The program opened with the Mozart Don Juan overture, 
which, beautifully played by the orchestra, afforded some 
of the afternoon's pleasure. Then there was the D minor 
symphony of Schumann and the Ravel poem, The Waltz, 
both so admirably done as to prove somewhat of an antidote 
for the rather boresome novelty. 

Unusual interest was lent by the soloist of the day, Lionel 
Tertis, the English viola player, who offered the York 
Bowen concerto and the Bach Chaconne, which seryed to 
display his mastery of this seldom heard solo instrument. 
Exceptionally fine interpretations were accorded each num- 
ber and Mr, Tertis won a huge and well deserved success 
at the hands of the discriminating listeners. 

Swepisu Cuorar Society. 

The Swedish Choral Society, Edgar Nelson, conductor, 
was greeted by a very large and enthusiastic audience at 
Orchestra Hall, on December 28. The club was assisted by 
Arthur Middleton, bass. Each and every number was ren- 
dered with much yim and in good tone, indicative of pr 
ress over previous a ai ect Mr. Middleton was 
splendid voice and fettle, proving himself a very sa 
soloist. He scored heavily, especially in his delivery of the 
aria, Largo al Factotum, from The Barber of Seville, by 
Rossini. His rendition of this number was one of the most 
enjoyable of the evening. There was an originality of inter- 
pretation which was new refreshing. Edgar Nelson con- 
ducted with suavity and firmness, and gave indication of 
careful preparedness throughout the program. ‘The great 
audience manifested an enthusiasm not second to any pre- 
vious performance of this popular club. 

Busu Conservatory Items, R 

January 10 is the date for the last examinations this season 
for admission to the Bush Conservatory Master 
Applicants will be heard in the various departments of 
voice, violin, piano and opera composition. Only advanced 
and professional students are accepted for membership to the 
master classes, where an appointment brings. tuit: free 
for a period of two years. 

The second of four concerts to be given this n by 
the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Richard Czerwonky, conductor, is 9¢ a 
for Tuesday evening, February 5, in oe Il 
Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5 in minor wil'be te the 
peel number for the orchestra, Ge second movement 

ing played in memory of the late Gustaf Holmquist, The 
soloists, all Conservatory students, are Robert Sanders, 
piano, artist pupil of Edgar Nelson; Edith Kendall, yiolin- 
ist, artist pupil of Richar Czerwonky, and two singers from 
the studio of Boza Oumiroff—soprano, Florence Newman, 
and Bernard Schweitzer, tenor. The concert will be broad- 
casted by Station KYW. 

Announcement is made of the big prize contest of Bush 
coe ote students, which will be held in Orchestra Hall, 

Tuesday evening, April 29. Students from the piano, voice 
and violin ie nate ag will compete for four ioe which 
have been offered by leading music firms of t Chi The 
piano students will contest ‘for an A. B. Chase pe piano, 
valued at $1,650, presented by the Moist Piano Company. 
et 
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The same firm has offered a Henry F. Miller grand, valued 
at $1,250, as a prize for the winning voice student, and in 
the violin department, two valuable old Italian violins are 
offered by Lyon and Healy and the Hornsteiner Violin Shop. 
The preliminary contests will be held at Bush Conservatory 
and three students in each department will appear at the 
public contest in Orchestra Hall. The winners of these 
contests (except the intermédiaté violin prize) will also 
appear as soloists with the Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra in Orchestra Hall, May 20, these appomreness being 
also a part of the award of the contest. Great interest is 
being manifested by the Conservatory students in the prize 
contest and there will be many entrants. These will be 
restricted to members of the master classes and senior grad- 
uates of the class of 1924, JEANNETTE Cox. 


Marion Lovell Scores 


When, after an illness that caused the postponement of 
engagements last season, Marion Lovell recently made her 
reappearance in the concert field, at a concert at Steinway 
Hall, she scored a splendid success as may be noted by a 
glance at the following criticisms. 

Miss Lovell’s voice and singing were the sensation of the concert. 
She has a voice of beautiful quality, with a splendid technic, which 
could favorably compare with any of the famous coloratura sopranos. 
—The New York American, 

_ Marion Lovell, an ‘unusually gifted and capable young coloratura 
singer, who, if she continues in this path of ripening, will surely 


reach far in the musical world, added greatly to the success of the 
evening through her splendid artistic delivery. With her brilliant 


MARION LOVELL 


soprano voice, also capable of genuine lyric effects, she introduced 
two of the compositions, Jubilee Bird Song and a real Vienna-like 
va}se of aye | melody, Spring-Time Valse, in which her crystal- 
line, fresh, graceful and care-free tones of high soprano and her 
brilliant coloratura flexibility were supplemented by her good taste. 
The young lady drew genuine enthusiasm and applause; she not only 
had to repeat the waltz song but also to add more encores, Cradle Song 
and Mouse-Trap Song, also Stein-Schneider compositions of great 
charm, the last one sung in its English translation.—New York 
Staats-Zeitung, December % 1923. 


Praise for Freemantel’s Beethoven Programs 


Great interest is manifested all over the country in the 
recital of Beethoven songs now being presented by Frederic 
Freemantel, the English tenor who made such an outstanding 
success with this recital in New York early in December. 
The Freemantel managers, the L. D. Bogue Concert Direc- 
tion, report splendid response from music clubs and educa- 
tional institutions. One of the leading music editors of a 
New Yor« newspaper said at a private reception where the 
Freemantels were guests, “I am glad to see the music clubs 
taking advantage of this recital by Freemantel. The Bee- 
thoven songs were known to me, but I never would have 
believed that such a program could be made as interesting 
and entertaining as Freemantel made them. It would be a 
splendid thing for the musical interests of the country if 
every community could hear this music as sung by Free- 
mantel, and such English diction too! I was atnazed to 
realize that I did not miss the original German words. Free- 
mantel has certainly given we newspaper men a real artistic 
treat. I, as we'l as two others, remained for the whole 
program, and you know we critics do not usually want to 
do that, as we have so many things to cover. The program 
notes as written by Freemantel were most illuminating. I 
said that I knew the songs—what I meant was that I knew 
they existed, and but for Freemantel’s program notes I 
should have been at a loss to understand them at this recital. 
It was and is a most interesting event in a crowded musical 
season.” 


The Musical Art Club of Charleston, S. C., has engaged 
Mieczysiaw Miinz for a recital in that city on March 3 
next. This engagement will be the first appearance of the 
now well known young Polish pianist in the South. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Washington Hears Madame Butterfly 


Those who have the interest of music at heart in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were highly elated over the great success of 
the performance of Madame Butterfly by the Washington 
Opera Company at the President Theater on the evening of 
December 17. A fashionable audience, including members 
of the official and social circles of the capital, appeared to 
enjoy to the utmost the thoroughly artistic presentation by 
the first all-American company, with prominent singers as 
guests artists in the principal roles, There was Edith Mason, 
of the Chicago Opera Association, as Cho Cho San; Paul 
Althouse, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as Pinker- 
ton; Fred Patton, a baritone exceedingly popular in this 
country and Canada, as Sharpless, and Elizabeth Bonner, 
a young artist who is fast winning a splendid reputation 
for the fine work she is doing in concert, as Suzuki. Among 
the Washington artists who deserve hearty congratulations 
for the painstaking work done in some of the smaller roles 
were Marguerite Ncakin, George Harold Miller, Lawrence 
Downey and Albert Sheffernan. 

Rich-voiced Edith Mason gave a vivid impersonation of 
the role of the tragic Japanese girl. She looked charming, 
her costumes being particularly beautiful, and, of course, 
there was the usual ovation for her following the famous 
Un bel di aria. Pinkerton is a role which is usually most 
effective when sung by an American, and therefore Paul 
Althouse was well suited to the part as far as appearance is 
concerned. Vocally he was splendid too, and made'the most 
of his every opportunity to make the role an outstanding one. 
A voice unusually rich in quality, under excellent control, 
and impeccable diction, were a few of the qualities’ which 
Fred Patton brought to the role of Sharpless. Elizabeth 
Bonner had an opportunity to display the wide range of her 
voice in the role of Suzuki, and in addition she proved her- 
self an actress of no mean ability. Ferdinand Zegel injected 
some real bits of humor into the role of Goro, the marriage 
broker. 

It is interesting to note that all the members of the chorus 
are pupils of Edouard Albion, the general director of the 
opera company. These. young artists appeared to thorough- 
ly enjoy their singing, for they entered into the spirit of the 
opera whole-heartedly, and therefore were able to arouse 
much enthusiasm on the part of the audience. Mr. Albion 
deserves high praise for the fine results he accomplished 
with the chorus. The whole opera was given a very colorful 
presentation and was excellent both from the vocal and 
histrionic standpoints. The orchestra was under the capable 
direction of Jacques Samassoud, the Russian conductor, 
and although the accompaniment was a trifle heavy at times, 
this body of musicians gives fine promise for future ac- 
complishment. 

This report would not be complete without congratulations 
to Enrica Clay Dillon, the dramatic director, and Mrs. Al- 
bion, who managed the business end of the enterprise, both 
of whom worked indefatigably to make the opera the success 
it was. Judging by this performance opera has come to stay 
in Washington ! 

A delightful performance of Chopiniana, a ballet in one 
act, was given following the opera. 

The next performance by the Washington Opera Company 
is scheduled for Monday evening, January 21, when The 
Tales of Hoffmann will be given. 


Socrate Barozzi to Make Second New York 
Appearance 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, will give his 
second New York recital at Town Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, January 10. His program comprises the following 
numbers: Sonata in D major, Handel; Grave, Bach; pre- 
lude, Bach; Sicilienne et Rigaudon, Francoeur-Kreisler ; 
Rondo, Mozart-Kreisler; Gypsy Serenade, Ch. R. Valdez; 
Nocturne in D major, Chopin; Caprice, No. 24, Paganini; 
Caprice in A minor, Wieniawski; Polonaise in A major, 
Wieniawski. Bernard Wagenaar will be at the piano. 

Extravagant things have been said in Europe of the art 
of Socrate Barozzi, and his playing at his first American 
recital, at Town Hall in New York on November 19, proved 
that these were not in the least exaggerations, but merely 
sincere tributes of appreciation to an artist of the very first 
rank. At his American debut, the audience responded imme- 
diately to his skill and charm of personality. 

Mr. Barozzi has had a distinguished career in Europe. 
In his own country he was considered the court artist; in 
fact, he started his career as a protege of Queen Carmen 
Sylva. He has played for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, 
and frequently for Queen Marie of Roumania. 


Recital for the Liberta School 


An unusually rich and varied program is promised for 
the recital at Town Hall on the evening of January 19 for 
the benefit of the Liberta School. The concert is being ar- 
ranged by Lenora Sparkes and Daniel Mayer, and the entire 
proceeds will be turned over to the maintenance fund of 
the school. 

The program will include a group of songs by Miss 
Sparkes, and several numbers by Ralph Errolle, tenor, as 
well as the duet from Carmen, sung by both artists. Other 
groups will be by Lewis Richards, clavecinist, Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, and Charles Cooper,’ pianist. 

The Liberta is a non-commercial school, supported entirely 
by the contributions of interested friends, founded for the 
purpose of giving children the opportunity of growth and 
development in a wholesome, scientific atmosphere. The 
school offers a kindergarten and elementary course founded 
on modern, advanced educational methods, free organiza- 
tion in the class rooms and instruction “through purposeful 
activity” in a social environment. 


More Encomiums on Lusk’s Violin Playing 


Milan Lusk, violinist, was accorded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion when he played in a musicale at the First Lutheran 
Church in Chicago on December 7. The pastor, Rev. Moe, 
was much elated by the artistry of the violinist, and imme- 
diately after the concert, negotiated for a return engagement 
for the next season. 

No less sucecssful was Mr. Lusk’s recital on the evening 
of December 4 in Austin. In reviewing it, the Austinite 
commented: “Milan Lusk is a real artist and a master of 
his violin. He is able to draw from it at will as many tones 
as there are human emotions, and to do it with such fine 
technic that it seems to be done without any effort.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Joseph Malkin, Cellist, Wins Nation-Wide 
Honors 


It seems perfectly natural that the cello, which so closely 
resembles the human voice in tone-quality, should be most 
ideal in emotional expression and appeal. When the cello 
is in the hands of a master, it becomes his personal emotional 
organ, and’ then the artist no longer plays, but sings upon it. 
This fact, in brief, is the reason of Joseph Malkin’s success 
in his triumphal concert tour in America. The press is 
unanimous in praise of his “beauty and variety of tone,” 
“infinite nuances,” and how his playing goes “right to the 
human heart,” and in these opinions the European critics, 
who called him a master, agreed. 

Mr. Malkin has already played in forty cities this season, 
with a much larger number to come. His success has been 
instantaneous, likewise his popularity, to judge from his 
many bookings. New York will have the opportunity of 





JOSEPH MALKIN 


hearing him in Town Hall, January 8 (evening), and again 
on January 10 in Brooklyn, 

The following press comments on his recent appearances 
in many cities will interest the throng of the cellist’s ad- 


mirers: 

Mr. Malkin was, in the opinion of many, the star performer of the 
evening. His second appearance was greeted with deafening applause. 
He played some difficult selections, the technic of Popper's Spinning 
Song being most admirable. He gave as encores, Minuet (Beethoven), 
and Papillon (Popper).—Republican Register, Ga'esburg, October 26, 

His playing was a delight. He possessed a beautiful caressing 
touch and produced from his instrument a beautiful singing quality 
of tone. His virtuosity was displayed at its best in_the Spinning 
Song, and he was obliged to give encores.—Danbury Evening News, 
December 13, 

He plays with a brilliant and faultless technic and perfect intona- 
tion, . . . The Spinning Song held the audience in almost breathless 
interest from his first note to his last, which broke into such a storm 
of applause that he was recalled five times, siving Beethoven’s 
Minuet, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Chanson Indoue.—Daily Oklaho- 
man, November 21. 


His tone is superb, his technic flawless, and his bow possesses 
magic; Mr, Malkin ranks with the masters. The grace and beauty 
with which he played Kreisler’s Schén Rosmarin suggested the violin 
rather than the cello, Charlottesville Daily, December 8. 


Mr. Malkin gave several pleasing numbers on the cello; Variations 
Symphonique (Boellmann), and a group of three, all were played 
with artistic skill and finish.—Waterbury Evening Democrat, October 
8, 


Mr. Malkin showed himself a real artist, and his playing resulted 
in prolonged applause, in response to which he played encores,— 
Trenton Evening Times, December 


Mr, Malkin played soulfully the well known Song of India and 
displayed enviahle technic in the Popper Rhapsodie,—Denver Times, 
November 14. 


He so delighted his hearers that he was encored several times. He 
has a remarkable mastery of the cello and his icianship touched 
a responsive chord in his audience. His playing of the difficult 
Spinning Song brought the applause to its height, and made necessary 
several encores.—Columbia Record, December 








Mr. Malkin is an old friend whom we knew as first cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and he again showed us that he is an 
unusually fine master of that instrument. His tone is warm and 
smooth, and his playing full of grace and temperament.— Milwaukee 
Sentinel, October 23, 


Joseph Malkin does not “play” the cello, as the program said; he 
caresses it, and it responds. Of all the instruments man has devised, 
the cello, like a thoroughbred racer, is at its best only when touched 
by a master hand. Malkin got more real music and effect out of his 
cello than most violinists draw from the smaller instrument.—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, November 30. ’ 


Mr. Malkin, cellist, appeared twice on the program and gave great 
pleasure by his fine playing. His Rhapsodie (Popper) was the most 
+ pata od setoertien, and admirably played.—Boulder News-Herald, 
November 10, 


The cellist delighted with his artistic rendition of Variations Sym- 
phoniques, while in the succeeding numbers he aroused great en- 
thusiasm by his display of virtuosity. In response to continued ap- 
pense he pleased with a rendition of Mendelssohn's Spring Song.— 
‘ork Dispatch, October 13. 


The cellist is a marvel. His manipulation of that little understood 
instrument and its possibilities was a surprise and pleasure to the 
audience, and he is without doubt the best instrumentalist on the 
cello that ever visited this city. Orientale, Schén Rosmarin, Spinning 
Song, all received a perfect ovation, to which he responded with an 
encore.—Pottsville Morning Paper, October 12, 


Malkin, an old coquniatenes (first desk in the violoncello section 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), is well known for the suavity 
of his tone, his deft fingers and fine bowing.—Chicago Evening 
American, October 22, 


The program started with a wonderful cello solo by Joseph Malkin. 
He rendered the Boellmann piece in faultless oanners ies tones oere 
rich and full, and he possesses fine technic. In the next group the 
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real artistry of the man was shown. The first number, Orientale, has 
a beautiful, quaint oriental movement. His second number was Schon 
a What Mr. ag ah od do with his —_ F Ly atin 

ber, Spinni Song, lopper, was not wo w ; 
this number soqures wonderful Beasic-—Alientown Record, October 
10. 


Mr. Malkin was forced to respond to two encores... . The cello 
became an instrument alive, deep-toned at times, with sometimes the 
clear high sweetness of a violin’s singing notes. He played with power 
and feeling, and the huge audience responded to his touch. Orientale 
(Cui) was richly seductive, Schén Rosmarin (Kreisler) was alluring 
and richly harmonious, but it r d for his rendition of Popper's 
exquisite and difficult Spinning Song to sweep his audience off its 
feet. They demanded more, and he gave two encores.—Springfield, 
Ill, State Journal, October 28. 


Admirably equipped as to the artistic and technical demands of his 
art, Joseph Malkin received his share of honor. ... His touch is 
exquisite, and he gives a angie tone-coloring to the finer assages. 
He never failed to bring the melody to his hearers, while his fingering 
and bowing was faultless. The tones of the violoncello could not be 
surpassed for warmth and mobility in his interpretation of Schon 
Rosmarin, Popper’s Spinning eens was given with rhythmical pre- 
cision, and a high degree of carefully planned and executed contrasts. 
He received a mighty ovation.—Galesburg Evening Mail, October 26, 











Mr. Malkin’s cello playing was a beautiful feature of the concert. 
He has an unusually clean-cut tone for so temperamental a player, 
and at all times he gets the loveliest of violin quality from his deeper 
voiced instrument. e played the exquisite Variations Symphoniques, 
and was generous with encores, his added numbers being a minwet, 
ne — waa and Song of India.—Columbia, S. C., The State, 

ecember 4, 


DENVER ITEMS 


Denver, Col., December 22.—The second pair of concerts 
by the Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra were given at the 
Auditorium on December 7 and 9, and were well attended 
in spite of the cold and snow. The program consisted of 
Weber's overture to Der Freischiitz; Wagner’s Good Friday 
Spell from Parsifal; Liszt’s concerto No. 2, in A major, 
for piano and orchestra; Massenet’s symphonic suite, ies 
Erinnyes; and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice. Mar- 
guerite Goebel Le Grand played the concerto and was en- 
thusiastically received, the orchestra supporting her with 
splendid ensemble and judgment. 

Denver StrinG Quartet 1n Tuirp Concert. 

The third of the series of concerts by the Denver .String 
Quartet was given at the Wolcott School Auditorium, 
December 14, including the Mozart quartet in D major, No. 
21; Dvorak’s Lento from quartet in F major, op. 96; and 
Franck’s quintet in F minor. The quintet, assisted by Mary 
Reynolds Guerber, gave a reading which was noteworthy 
for unity and balance. H.'S.. & 


January Bookings for Friedberg Artists 


Winifred Marshall, soprano, will appear in a costume 
recital at the Cecilia Society in Ridgewood, N. J., Janu- 
ary 4. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, will return to Cleveland for an- 
other concert January 6. He plays in New Haven again on 
January 25. 

Claire Brookhurst, contralto, and Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, 
will give a joint recital at the Brooklyn Institute on Janu- 


ary 9. pe R : 

Andre Polah, violinist, and Leonard Lewis, baritone, are 
engaged for a joint concert at Middletown, N. Y., January 
11 : 


Carl Friedberg will give his second all-Chopin program 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 12. 
May Korb will fili a return engagement in Hoboken, 
N. J., January 24. 
elen Bock, pia*\ist, makes her first appearance in Toledo, 
Ohio, January 29. 


Ernesto Berimen Active 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, has returned from Warren, 
Ohio, where he had a successful appearance with the Dana 
Symphony Orchestra. He will give a piano recital at the 
Three Arts Club, New York, on January 4, and three days 
later will appear at the New York University under the per- 
sonal direction of Randolph Sommerville and Albert Stoessel. 
On January 12, the young pianist plays at Jordan Hall in 
Boston, and on January 22 he appears in a joint recital with 
Edna Bachman, soprano, at Rockville Center, L. I. On 
Friday evening, February 1, New Yorkers will hear the 
young artist at Aeolian Hall in a program of unusual piano 
compositions. 


Cecilia Hansen to Fill Orchestra Engagements 


Cecilia Hansen plays with three symphony orchestras in 
one week, beginning in Boston with the Boston Symphony 
on January 14, going to New York for two appearances 
with the State Symphony with Josef Stransky, January 16 
and 18, and then going to Chicago to play a return en- 
gagement with the Chicago Symphony on January 19. The 
following Monday evening, January 21, she appears in 
recital at Milwaukee. 


St. Denis and Ted Shawn on Tour Aégain 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
resumed their tour on Christmas night at Dayton, Ohio, 
after a few days’ rest during the previous week. Miss St. 
Denis spent her vacation with friends in Chicago, while 
the rest of the company disbanded for the week, most of 
them visiting their homes before they started the long 
stretch of tour remaining ahead. The company is booked 
solidly through April 27. 


Keener “Reveals Secrets of Suzanne” 


R. E. Johnston has received the following telegram from 
Frank P. Son, who is in charge of the concert program of 
the Boston Athletic Association, where Miss Keener 
appeared on December 16: “The secrets of Suzanne were 
revealed last night in Boston to the largest audience that 
ever attended a concert in our club house, and Suzanne 
Keener received an ovation.” 


Harold Henry’s Success in Munich 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, appeared with fine 
success with the Tonkiinster Orchestra in Munich on De- 
cember 5, rendering the Liszt E flat concerto. 


Rozsi Varady a Busy Artist 


Rozsi i non cellist, returned recently from a successful 
recital in Portland, Maine. She will give a recital in Troy, 
Y., this month, 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
FINE LIST OF SOLOISTS 


Kochanski, Arthur Rubinstein, Spalding and Gerhardt Give 
Programs—Symphony Orchestra Delights—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., December 17.—Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, were heard in a 
joint recital before a large audience among whom they 
found immediate favor. It was indeed a pleasure to hear 
Mr. Kochanski. His brother, Josef, was the accompanist, 
acquitting himself with ayer 

rthur Rubinstein, who was remembered here from his 
previous visit, was accorded a hearty welcome. Excellent 
playing was accomplished in Albeniz’s Triana, and the 
chubert-Taussig Marche Militaire. 
SpaLpinc Piays With Hertz Forces. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, was the guest artist 
and soloist at the second of the season’s “Pop” concerts 
given by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz. These attractions are given 
under the auspices of the mayor and board of supervisors 
of the city of San Francisco and never fail to draw a large 
audience. The opening number was Schubert's Unfinished 
symphony, which was given a brilliant performance. Spal- 
ding’s principal number was Weiniawski’s concerto in D 
minor 86 violin and orchestra. His playing was character- 
ized by sincerity keenly felt in his solo numbers, which in- 
cluded his own arrangement of Schubert’s Hark, Hark, the 
Lark. He was recalled innumerable times and responded 
with several encores. 

Mr. Hertz and his men furnished an excellent orchestral 
background for Mr. Spalding, while Andre Benoist accom- 
panied the artist in the solo numbers. Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, 
suite No, 2 and Goldmark’s Sakuntala overture, were the 
other orchestral contributions. 

SympHoNY Program Contains NOoveELTIES. 

The San Francisco yi yy aed Orchestra, under the baton 
ot Alfred Hertz, gave its fifth pair of concerts and featured 
as the outstanding novelty, Saint-Saens’ Le Carnaval des 
Animaux. The other numbers included Schumann’s Sym- 

hony No. 4 in D minor, Ravel’s La Valse, and a suite of 
Viecenes Tommasini arranged and orchestrated from sev- 
eral sonatas by Scarlatti. The audience’s chief interest cen- 
tered in the Saint-Saens composition, which appeared to 
a number of animals described by instrumental mimicry 
and strange rhythms. The manner in which Mr. Hertz 
and his men revealed it evoked laughter as well as applause 
from the audience. Walter Ferner’s playing of the familiar 
Swan was greatly appreciated. Two San Francisco pianists, 
Ellen Edwards and Allen Bier, participated in the rendition 
of the number. At the culmination of the concert, both the 
conductor and the musicians were obliged to rise in ac- 
knowledgment of the applause which they received. 

ANNA Case 1N RECITAL. { 

A diversified program of songs was presented by Anna 
Case before a large audience consisting of her local admirers. 
Miss Case’s beauty, charming stage mannér, and artistic 
attributes earned for her much applause. She had the assist- 
ance at the piano of Charles Gilbert Spross. 

Evena Gernarpt Hearp. 

Elena Gerhardt gave a serious program of songs before 
Alice Seckels’ Matinee Musical audience. The interpreta- 
tions that Miss Gerhardt gave to Brahms’ Gypsy songs, and 
to those of Hugo Wolf, left an impression upon the minds 
of all who heard them. 

Notes. 


Selby C. Oppenheimer, manager of the Pacific Coast, 
departed for the East om a business trip, to be gone until 
after Christmas. sa oe 

The pupils of Lilian Slinkey Durini er a recital in her 
studios. Those participating were Earl Ellis, Alice Bradley, 
Alyce Eckland, Louis Lembach and Emilio Moore. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco left for 
Southern California where it will appear in a number of 
concerts under the management of L, E. Behymer. 

« The Loring Club gave the second concert of its forty- 
seventh season, under the direction of Wallace Sabin. The 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





pho included Matona, Lovely Maiden, by Orlando di 
sso; and Cecil Forsyth’s Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass. 

Evelyn S. Ware presented a number of her piano students 
in a recital before an enthusiastic audience. 

Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, contralto, returned to San Fran- 
cisco after openieg several months in New York coachin 
with Frank Forge. She was d as guest artist wit 
the Symphonic Ensemble of San Francisco, who gave their 
third concert at the Bohemian Club. CRA 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS MOZART 


Spalding Gives Recital—“Pop” Concerts Attract 
Portland, Ore., December 19—On December 12 the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, at its second concert of its 





thirteenth consecutive season, featured Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor. The orchestra also did some stirring p aying 
in the overture to the Flying Dutchman, by Wagner. Fred- 


erick Starke’s English horn added much to the enjoyment of 
the overture. Carl Denton conducted. Elena rhardt, 
mezzo soprano, was the soloist. Supported by the orchestra, 
she sang four numbers by Beethoven and the huge audience 
applauded her singing enthusiastically. With Paula Hegner 
at the piano, she also contributed songs by Schubert and 
Richard Strauss. This concert took place at the Public 
Auditorium. 
ALBERT SPALDING APPEARS. 

Albert Spalding came on December 17 and was acclaimed 
by a huge audience at the Public Auditorium, where he 
played under the management of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
Among the violinist’s offerings were the prelude and aria 
from Bach’s suite in E minor, and Schubert’s Fantasy in 
C major, = 159. Two of Spalding’s own compositions, 
Castles in Spain and Lettre de Chopin, met with instant 
favor. Andre Benoist was the accompanist. 

“Pop” Concerts at Pusiic AuprroriuM, 

Every Sunday afternoon the city gives a popular concert 
at the Public Auditorium, for which the nominal fee of 
fifteen cents is charged. The last program was given by the 
Treble Clef Club, Rose Coursen Reed, director ; Marguerite 
Carney, soprano; Rose Friedle-Gianelli, contralto; Lola 
Kernan, soprano; Vera Seeley-Williams, contralto; Lucien 
E. Becker, organist ; Florence Youney and Edgar E. Coursen, 
accompanists. Hal M. White, superintendent of the Audi- 
torium, is the manager. 

Notes. 

Sigmund Spaeth, New York music critic and lecturer, 
spent a week here recently and spoke at the Woman’s Club 

ouse, Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, and the Elli- 
son-White Conservatory of Music. 

The Spitzner Philharmonic Orchestra, E. O. Spitzner, 
conductor, gave an enjoyable concert at the Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, December 15. The program contained 
a number of Mr. Spitzner’s compositions. 

Martha B. Reynolds, Hans Hoerlein, and Lucien E. 
Becker, organists, were heard at Reed College recent: 


Los Angeles Chamber Music Society Activities 


Los Angeles, Cal, December 21.—The Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society offered four concerts so far this 
season at the Gamut Club Theater. The first took place on 
October 26, and included among its numbers, Mozart’s trio 
for clarinet, viola and piano, op. 14, in E flat; Arthur 
Bliss’ Conversations, comprising oboe, flute, violin, viola 
and violoncello; and Beethoven’s quintet for piano, oboe, 
clarinet, French horn, and bassoon, op. 16. Those partici- 
pating in these instrumental numbers were Sylvain Noack, 
violin; Emile Ferir, viola; Ilya Bronson, cello; Henri de 
Busscher, oboe; Blanche Rogers-Lott, piano; Andre Ma- 
quarre, flute; Pierre Perrier, clarinet; Alfred Brain, horn; 
Frederich Moritz, bassoon, and Alfred Kastner, harp. 
Monnie Hayes Hastings, soprano, sang in company with 
the harp, flute, clarinet, bassoon, viola and cello, Arthur 
Bliss’ Peso Noy. 

The second concert took place on November 9 and offered 


as its program Gliere’s quartet in A major, op. 2; Pierre 
Menu’s Tres Calme, and Tres Vif, from sonatine for string 
quartet; and Schumann's piano quintet, op. 44. The Phil- 
harmonic Quartet is composed of Sylvain Noack, first 
violin; Henry Svedrofsky, second violin; Emile Ferir, viola, 
and Ilya Bronson, cello. Cornelia Rider-Possart was at the 
piano. 

The third concert was given on November 23, with the 
Trio Classique, composed of Blanche Rogers-Lott, piano; 
Henry Svedrofsky, violin; and Frits Gaillard, cello. They 
played Schumann’s trio, op. 63; Beethoven's folk songs, 
with trio accompaniment; and the Wolf-Ferrari trio, op. 
5. Clifford Lott added to the program with his excellent 
baritone voice. 

The last of the four concerts took place on December 7, 
with the Russian Quartet as the feature of the evening. 
Calmon Luboviski, violin; Moris Stolof, violin; Herman 
Kolodkin, viola, and Ossip Giskin, cello, make up this 
quartet. Gertrude Auld Thomas sang the soprano parts in 
conjunction with their various numbers, and Blanche Rogers- 
Lott was at the piano. The program consisted of Haydn's 
quartet in D op. 64, No. 5; Jongen’s Calmes aux quais 
Desert, and Chanson Perpetuelle, op. 37, by Chausson, in 
which Miss Thomas and Miss Rogers-Lott took part. The 
performance ended with Schubert’s quartet, Death and the 
Maiden. W. E. S. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS EICHEIM 
CONDUCT HIS OWN MELODIES 





Local Happenings of Interest 

Los Angeles, Cal., December 17.—The fifth concert of the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra took place oa the after- 
noon of December 14 at the Philharmonic Auditorium, and 
was repeated the following night. Henry Eicheim conducted 
his own orchestration of the strange melodies he, gathered 
in the Orient. It was arranged in five parts and especially 
true in its development. 

Notes. 


On the evening of December 17 Frederick Herman, bass 
cantante, gave his second recital of the season at the home 
of the Misses Oyler, featuring German lieder. Leonora 
Pier accompanied him. Mr. Herman has a number of ad- 
mirers who requested this program. 

On December 16 the Wiedreft Orchestra gave its Sunday 
afternoon concert at Lincoln Park, featuring Lawrence 
Abbott, saxophonist. Mr. Abbott played the Valse Erica, 
written by R. Weidreft and arranged for the saxophone by 
G. Rose. 

The Vaasa Studio Club, dedicated to young musicians, 
was opened December 15 by Julienne Vaasa, assisted by the 
Zoellner Quartet. 

Naum Crater, Russian tenor, has arrived in Los Angeles 
for a number of special recitals. 

Anna Case gave a recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on December 13. Her program was well selected and 
ones Charles Gilbert Spross, the composer, accompanied 
er. 

On the evening of December 14 Ruth Wilson gave a recits 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. She is a seed of i 
Cherniavsky and has been well received in New York 
where she offered the same program at Aeolian Hall. She 
played under the management of L. E. Behymer. Will 
Garroway was her accompanist. 

Al Wesson, of the-University of Southern California 
won the Allen Archer prize of $100, in a song contest. 

Ethel Hodgson Clighorn of the Emerson School of Ex- 
pression, Glendale, gave the first of a series of faculty 
cone last Saturday evening in the Chamber of Commerce 

all. 

Philip Trimitz, Norwegian concert pianist, gave an artistic 
and enjoyable recital for the guests of Hershey Arms, on 
December 9, 

Dr. Francis A. Maughan, pianist, pedagogue and com- 
poser, of Europe, New York and Chicago, has opened a 
studio in the California Music Company Building. 

The first concert by the Hollywood Community Orchestra 
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was given on December 11, assisted by Margaret Messer- 
Morris, soprano, and Inez Jacobsen, accompanist. 

On the evening of December 14 the Hollywood Woman's 
Club gave the first of three costume recitals. . 

An interesting program of music was given Wednesday 
at the Chamber of Commerce luncheon at the Biltmore 
Hotel, 

A joint recital was given by Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
and Atthur Rubinstein, pianist, on December 11 

Arthur Farwell, composer and pianist, was paee in a 
lecture-recital by the Musicians’ Club of Hollywood the 
evening of December 11. He was assisted by the Arroyo 
Trio, Mrs. Norman Hassler, soprano, and Sol Cohen, vio- 
linist. 

George Washington Dewey, colored baritone, engaged for 
one week at the Metropolitan Theater, is holding over for 
his fourth week. 

On December 12 the Zoellner Quartet, assisted by Mrs. 
Batchelder, gave a recital at the Pasadena home of Mrs. 
Albert Sherman Hoyt. 

Winifred Hooke gave a group of Cowell compositions in 
her studio on December 12, B. L. B., 


LONG BEACH NOTES 


Long Beach, Cal., December 26.—Arthur Rubinstein was 
presented by the Seven Arts Society at the salon of the 
Virginia Hotel on the afternoon of December 18. Mr. 
Rubinstein was greeted by a large audience and he gave a 
generous program, running through three centuries of 
classical music, Beginning with Bach’s Toccata in F major 
for the organ, Mr. Rubinstein’s playing re-created Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Appassionata, five numbers by Chopin, two 
of Liszt, two of Debussy, and one of Albeniz. Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s playing of a Spanish dance as an encore ard of 
Albeniz’ Triana were worthy of special mention. 

The annual Christmas musicale of the Ebell Club was 
given the afternoon of December 17, at the California 
Theater, the Calvin Welsh Singers furnishing the program. 
The numbers were given informally, one after another 
taking turn as accompanist. The program included, besides 
the classical music, some excellent modern compositions. 
The Welsh Singers are Grace Coffman, soprano; Virginia 
Burch, contralto; James Brewer, tenor, and Arthur Plum- 
stead, baritone. 

Pupils of James D. Raeger, piano, were presented at the 
George Washington auditorium on the evening of Decem- 
ber 10. 

Lucy Wolcott, soprano, gave a program of Bulgarian 
songs, in costume, at the Grace Methodist Church, on De- 
cember 13. ; 

The pupils of Clarence Krinbill, piano, were heard in 
recital at his studio recently. The occasion was in compli- 
ment to the parents of the students. 

Leo Ornstein was presented by the Fitzgerald Music 
Company at the Municipal Auditorium on the evening of 
December 13. He made his Long Beach debut to the friends 
of the Fitzgerald Company, in one of his characteristic pro- 
grams. M, F,31. 


SAN JOSE HEARS THE MESSIAH 


San Jose, Cal., December 19.—The second number in the 
Colbert Concert Course was a recital given by Marie Sunde- 
lius, soprano, at the Teachers’ College Auditorium on 
December 8. Miss Sundelius captured her audience by her 
voice, her manner, and her program. She responded to 
numerous encores. 

Tue Messin PERFORMANCE, 

The ninth annual performance of Handel’s Messiah was 
given in the College of the Pacific auditorium the afternoon 
of December 16. A chorus of 100 gave excellent renditions, 
while the soloists, Helen Fletcher Riddell, soprano; Ardis 
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Carter, contralto; Hugh j. Williams, tenor, and Charles 
Lloyd, basso, by their splendid work, completed the per- 
formance. An orchestra of twenty-five supplied the accom- 
paniments, The performance was under the direction of 
Charles M. Dennis. 

Notes. 

The third faculty recital at the college was given by Nella 
Rogers, contralto, and Allan Bacon, pianist, with Jules 
Moullet as accompanist. Both performers added to their 
laurels and Mr. Bacon's playing of the Paderewski Fantaisie 
with Miriam Burton, pianist, and Riley Smith, organist, 
supplying the orchestral parts, formed the climax to an 
enjoyable program. 

The A Cappella Choir of the College of the Pacific, under 
the direction of Charles M. Dennis, gave ten Christmas 
carol concerts in the past two weeks, The last concert was 
given at First Methodist Church, December 18, under the 
auspices of the Santa Clara County Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A capacity audience showed appreciation of the 
choir’s highly interesting carol collection. Allan Bacon, or- 
ganist; Nichola Di Lorenzo, Benjamin King, and Ephraim 
Engleman, violinists; with Mrs. Benjamin King at the piano, 
contributed greatly to the success of the evening by their 
splendid performances. 

The second student recital of the college was given by 
William Riley Smith, organist, who played a pretentious 
program from memory. 

The third student recital was given by Elizabeth Led- 
better, pianist, and Gwendolyn Chappella, soprano, with 
Olive Bryson as accompanist. Both young artists showed 
talent and training. C, M, D. 


ROTHWELL AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
SCORE SUCCESS IN SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, Cal., December 15.—The second concert of the 
orchestra series was a success for Mr. Rothwell and his 
splendid aggregation. Mr. Rothwell arranged a varied pro- 
gram and conducted every number with enthusiasm. The 
Schubert Unfinished Pa! Bho opened the concert, followed 
by two Wagner numbers, Introduction to act one of Lohen- 

rin, and the Paris version of the Bacchanale from Tann- 
auser. The Allegretto from Beethoven's seventh symphony 
was very well done, and the Glazounoff La Danse de Sa- 
lome, showed the virtuosity of the orchestra, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Capriccio Italien closed the program and brought forth 
such applause that an encore was given, The afternoon con- 
cert for the children was “sold out,” and the youngsters 
were as enthusiastic as their elders. 

San Dieco Hicn Orcuestra Hearn. 


An event of local importance was the appearance of the 
San Diego High Orchestra, under the auspices of the 
Amphion Club, at the Spreckels Theater, December 10. 
Under Nino Marcelli’s baton these young people accomplished 
excellent results. Dr, Humphrey J. Stewart was guest 
conductor, and directed two numbers from his music-drama 
Montezuma. Other numbers on the program were Allegro 
and Menuetto, from the Jupiter symphony of Mozart; Medi- 
tation from Thais, of Massenet, with Julia Gardener as 
soloist ; Funeral March of a Marionette, of Gounod; Allegro 
Moderato from the Unfinished symphony of Schubert; suite 
No. 1 from Carmen, of Bizet; and Pomp and Circumstance 
of Elgar. Probably the audience mostly enjoyed the Carmen 
suite and the Meditation from Thais, which were very well 
done. The soloist, Julia Gardener, who occupies the first 
chair in the orchestra, is a talented violinist. 

Notes. 

At the last meeting of the San Diego Music Teachers’ 
Association, an interesting program of chamber music was 
presented by Mrs. Cranston Stott, violin; Florence Wetzell, 
violin; Emil Reinbold, viola; Alexander von Mauch, cello; 
and Josephine Swenson, piano, The stringed instruments 
used were from the fine old Italian collection of Ralph 
Granger, of this city. Deborah Smith, head of the music 
department of the State Teachers’ College here, gave an 
address, Our Aims in Education, 

Many friends and acquaintances mourn the passing of 
Albert F, Conant, for many years a member of San Diego 
musical circles, and organist of the First Christian Science 
Church. Mr. Conant was a member of the leading musical 
and business organizations of the city and had a wide ac- 
quaintance, E. B. B. 


Cornish School Scholarships 


Seattle, Wash., December 19.—The Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation has presented two of its first scholarships, on the 
recommendation of the Cornish School of this city, to John 
Hopper and Ruth Gordon. As this recommendation is only 
accepted from schools of standard merit this presentation 
is an honor to the Cornish School. As the presentation is 
only made to pupils of merit, it is also a great honor to the 
students concerned. Hopper and Ruth Gordon are 
both pianists. The first named has received his musical 
education wholly at the Cornish School. The other, Ruth 
Gordon, is now graduating at this school but was formerly 
a pupil in Chicago of Lois Adler. 
these scholarships, with the fellowships following certificates 
of graduation, will enable the recipients to study music at 
home or abroad until perfectly — ped. 

Yet another gee Bg ~ at this juncture was the 
Kerry-Larrabie, established by two music lovers of the 
Pacific Northwest. This has been captured by Una Robin- 
son, voice. 

A fourth scholarship has been awarded by the school itself. 
It is a full piano course and goes to Dorothy van Apalup, a 
Russian student. N. 6. g 


Cornish School Pupil Heard 


A concert, illustrating finely the musical ability of the 
West, was given on ber 11 by John Hopper of the 
Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., a student member of its 
faculty and entirely a product of its methods. This pianist 
is young and he with a surprisingly accurate technic which 
he is able to keep in its true place—the best method of in- 
terpretation. But the artist in this case has that psychic 
sense which is behind all technic if it is to be anything more 
than physical pyrotechnics, That he was able to play such 
numbers as Bach's pre and fugue in F minor and a 
military march by Schubert-Tausig and yet subordinate the 
wonderful technic necessary to the meaning soli a 

testimony to an which 
take him far indeed, 
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Robert Schmitz Active 


Among E. Robert Schmitz’ late January engagements in 
the West are appearances at Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Chicago—the latter in the F. Wight Neu- 
mann series at the Playhouse, January 20. 

Mr. Schmitz has been engaged to give a three weeks’ sea- 
son of recitals, lectures and classes at the School of Fine 
Arts of the University, Tulsa, Okla., beginning January 28. 
The Wednesday Morning Musicale and the Piano Study 
Club are co-operating with the University in bringing Mr. 
Schmitz, : 

It is rumored that E. Robert Schmitz’ summer session of 
master classes may be held in Madison, Wis., next summer. 
instead of in Chicago as heretofore. The location of Madi- 
son affords a combination of vacation and work which is 
not to be found in a large city. : 

On account of additional engagements —~. his next 
Western tour, Mr. Schmitz will postpone his New York 
recital, announced for January 16, to the last of February, 
just prior to his sailing for Europe. 


Inter-Preparatory Glee Club Contest 


Plans for the second annual Inter-Preparatory Schooi 
Glee Club Contest, to be held at Town Hall on_Saturday 
evening, February 2, are announced by Albert F. Picker- 
nell, president of the Intercollegiate Musical Corporation, 
under whose auspices the contest is held each year. The 
executive committee feels particularly fortunate in securing 
an unusually fine judges’ committee, which is composed of 
Richard Aldrich, J. M. Helfenstein and Dr. Miles Farrow, 
chairman. The prize song chosen for the 1924 contest is 
John Peel, by Mark Andrews. Three new schools have 
been added to those entered last year—Choate School, Wall- 
ingford, Conn.; Kent School, Kent, Conn., and Worcester 
Academy, Worcester, Mass, Completing the list are Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn.; Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.; Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass.; Polytechnic Country Day School, 
Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. 


Peterson Sings in Ripon, Wis. 


Ripon, Wis., November 27—On October 16, May Peter- 
son, soprano, made a successful appearance here, which may 
best be described by reproducing the comment of the critic 
of the Weekly Press: 

That the 1923-24 Famous Artists’ Course series will be an un- 
precedented success is a foregone conclusion, judging. from the calibre 
of the May Peterson concert at the Auditorium, Tuesday evening, 
which was the first number on the course, 

Miss Peterson captivated her audience from the moment she first 
appeared upon the stage and her personal magnetism and charm and 
her wonderful birdlike voice simply entranced the huge assemblage. 

Her program was divided into four groups and was varied and 
well chosen. She prefaced the foreign numbers with a short in- 
terpretation, and thus made them all the more pleasing to a great 
majority. 

iss Peterson was encored and re-encored and after each group 

of songs was most generous with her responses. At the close she 

nea appeared three times, her final number being The Last 
ose of bunmner. | 


Emanvel Di Sant Elmo’s Debut Recital 
February 24 


Emanuel Di Sant Elmo, lyric tenor, assisted by the bari- 
tone, Alberti Terrasi, will give his debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday evening, February 24. Some of the assisting 
artists will be Margaret Hamill, soprano; Giulia Maurino, 
violinist, na by Sofia Maurini at the piano, and 
Jennie Fugu, solo pianist. 


Arden for Passaic, N. J. 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged to give a recital in Passaic, N. J., on January 
18 under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association of Passaic. 


Reuben Davies’ Passing Clouds Published 


Reuben Davies’ Passing Clouds has just been published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc. 


ADA CLEMENT 


PIANIST—SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
Available—New York, Chicago 
Nov. 23d to Dec. 31st, 1923. 

JOINT RECITALS WITH MAY MUKLE, REBECCA 
CLARKE, RENA LAZELLE 
MANAGEMENT, SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER 
68 Post St., San Francisco 
Eastern Address, care of Musical Courier 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 
Freiheit; “she sang her aria beautifully,” said the Lokal in the horn.” The band stand has paid for itself in service 


Pinafore AT BrooKLYN ACADEMY oF Music. 

The Mutual Life Association is commended for enter- 
prising musical spirit, in presenting at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, the charming opera, H. M. S, Pinafore, 
on Thursday evening, December 20. Probably no other 
English operas were so popular as those of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, It is hoped that such an influence will help to 
bring about a sensible appreciation of what is pure and 
true in music. Harry Luckstone directed the performance, 
There were some forty sisters, cousins and aunts, and about 
thirty sailors and marines in the cast, all of whom entered 
into the spirit of the opera and conducted themselves as 
properly became His Royal Majesty’s Marine Service. Harry 
Hermsen was a true representative of Sir Joseph Porter, 
K. C. B. Other members of the cast were Homer G. Ayers, 
Robert Wyatt, Ward C. Hawley, Eugene McMahon, Herman 
N. Solm, Edwina Schoeneck, Catherine Noll, and Marion 
M. Parish. Miss Schoeneck was a most winsome J popes, 
singing and acting with spirit, and Miss Noll and Messrs. 
Ayers and Hawley acted in really artistic manner. Mr. 
Luckstone’s directing kept everything true to form. 

Success oF Marion Hinps Hospers, Soprano, 

Seldom does a western singer gain metropolitan recogni- 
tion as soon as has Marion Hinds Hospers, of Orange City, 
lowa, who came on for a period of study at the Salter 
Music Studio before settling down to her busy life as teacher 
and director in Orange City, Iowa, her home town. She is 
an ardent admirer of the ary Turner Salter songs, believ- 
ing them most attractive and interesting in their variety and 
scope, in the appeal of their subject matter and the general 
effectiveness of the musical setting. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion given the several groups of these songs as presented 
her before the Westchester Woman’s Club at Mt. Naess 
on December 13 amply demonstrated the truth of her con- 
viction. The program included Song of April, The Pine 
Tree, The Veery, Serenity, Her Love Song, In Some Sad 
Hour, Mother Moon, the Young Musician, and a new song 
recently pope Spring Wonder, the words of which are 
by one of the members of the club. 

Mrs. Hospers has a dramatic soprano voice of rich and 

mpathetic quality which makes instant appeal to the listener. 
"Added to the charm of the voice is an attractive personality, 
with a composure which enables her to carry her audience 
with her to the end. 

The Community Church, on Thirty-fourth street, secured 
Mrs. Hospers as special soloist for the Christmas music, 
December 23. The Sunday preceding she was engaged to 
sing at the First Congregational Church, East Orange, N. J. 

EvizaBetH PACKINGER SINGS IN RocKAWAY Park. 

Elizabeth Packinger, soprano, was in charge of the music 
of the midnight mass, Christmas Eve, at the Rockaway 
Park R. C. Church, singing Mercadante’s Ave Maria as her 
solo, In this her smooth and expressive mezzo-soprano 
voice sounded full and rich. She also led the solo quartet 
(her brother and sister are also in it), and with Deputy 
Commissioner William H. Lahey’s co-operation, arranged an 
elaborate pre-mass musical program. This included also a 
quartet and an orchestra, from the Police Glee Club and 
Band, The male quartet sang appropriate Christmas num- 
bers, including Adeste Fideles, Adams’ Holy Night, ete. 
and the orchestra played Handel’s Largo and other impres- 
sive works, attaining big climax, with Mr. Riesberg at the 
organ, The church was thronged, and the musical parti- 
cipants were afterward guests of Commissioner Lahey, who 
with his wife received them in their beautiful home. On the 
journey home the second tenor, and the flutist, both disclosed 
themselves to be ardent music lovers, for besides their police 
duties they are studying continually, ‘and should continue for 
they have unusual ability. 

BaLpwin OrGAN ReciTALs ResUMED JANUARY 6, 

Prof. Baldwin, at his December 19 organ recital at City 
College, played a sonata in four movements based on Poe’s 
The Raven, by Lily Wadhams Moline, an organist and com- 
poser living in Chicago. Another American, Homer N, 
Bartlett, was represented by a reverie, Early Morn, this 
serving to bring to mind a man who was much loved by 
all the musical world; he died in 1920. E. Harold Geer’s 
Cantabile was played December 23; he is organist and 
assistant professor of music at Vassar College. Arthur 
Foote’s Christmas, an old carol, was also on this program. 
The next series of recitals lasts from January 6 to May 21, 
Wednesdays and Sundays at 4 p. m. 

West Enp Caorat Cius Concert. 
Py Christmas concert of the West End Choral Club, 
. W. Bowman director, at the Hotel Astor, December 21, 
oa enjoyed by a large audience. Dancing followed the con- 
cert of this musical-social organization, whose officers are 
J. Howard Talman, president; Harry L, Mg te vice- 
president; Ethel H. St. John, secretary; Lydia S. Reed, 
treasurer, and Arthur M. Stewart, librarian. 
Exsa Foerster’s ContINUED Success IN GERMANY. 

Elsa Foerster, the Wood Ridge, N. J., girl, who is leading 
soprano at the City Theater of Diisseldorf, Germany, is 
continuing her fine successes. She sang Micaéla (Carmen) 


so well that applause broke in on open scene during her 
singing. “She was, as usual, most graceful,” 


said the paper 


Zeitung, etc. She was also soloist for the Maennerquartet 
concert, and appeared in Haydn’s oratorio, The Seasons, 
November 22, 


ENGAGEMENTS Or ApELE RANKIN. 


Adele Rankin was heard recently at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, at a banquet given by Senator Copeland, also at the 
Elks’ Memorial Services at Irvington, New Jersey. Miss 
Rankin was especially engaged during the Christmas season 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Jersey City. 


ELena dE OtLogut Receives Lecacy. 


Geraldine Winslow Goddard, who died December 1, leit 
various legacies, among them one of $5,000, to the Spanish- 
American pianist and teacher, Elena de Olloqui.  F. W. R. 


The Civic Club of Pittsburgh 


Seven summers ago a committee composed of teachers, 
musicians of the highest standing and lay members who had 
actively, promoted music interests in Pittsburgh, was organ- 
ized by the Civic Club of Allegheny County following violent 
abe yg from musicians, the public and the press against the 

ind of music provided by the city for the summer concerts. 

At that time there were nineteen bands engaged by the 
city with a few exceptions composed of whatever men were 
available in the music union graduated from the best down. 
In the belief that better results could be obtained without 
any increase in cost by emptying fewer bands, composed 
of the best players available who could practice together 
throughout the summer, the Civic Club Committee has grad- 
ually reduced the number of bands. 

The management of the summer concerts by the Civic 
Club has taken the band music out of politics and there is 
no municipal enterprise with less interference and annoyance 
from the politically disgruntled who have been deprived 
of favors. Every dollar spent has been value received 
and the consideration for the Civic Club’s absolute intoler- 
ance with inefficiency and extravagance has been met with 
quiet resignation on the part of those who believe because 
it is a municipal project there should be considerable license 
with both. 

Community singing continues to hold the interest and 
especially in the smaller parks is one of the most animated 
parts of the evening’s concert. The band and leaders are 
most generous in responding to the demand for more. The 
songs used belong to the highest type of those adapted in 
community singing. The only regret connected with the 
selection is that the audiences in some cases are not as 
familiar as they should be with songs that have a place in 
American life, The cheap, widely used songs that crowd 
out the good ones have no place in a community concert and 
so far the public has recognized there is a difference where 
all nations come together to sing the songs that have become 
American institutions. 

There is no comparison to the time before and after a 
portable bandstand was secured through the economies prac- 
ticed by the Civic Club Committee. It was a new problem 
for the Committee to add to the multiplicity of detail that 
is involved in organizing and operating band concerts, It 
was a new proposition to those who had to put it up, but 
on the whole, it was a great success. It was appreciated by 
the musicians as it made it possible for the men of the band 
to play without the interruption, illustrated by the experience 
of one of the bands that had to sit on chairs placed directly 
on the ground, when the leader said “the children, they sit 


and will continue for years to be of value because of its 
material and construction. 





Hesselberg’s Rose Song Finds Companion in 
Daffodils 


Edouard Hesselberg, eminent Russian pianist-pedagogue, 
is indeed a “vary-gifted” music master, for besides his 
classes in the art of piano playing at the Sherwood Music 
School in Chicago, and numerous professiona! engagements, 
scarcely through with launching one success, Comrades, the 
composer of the well known If I Were a Rose presents us 
with an artistic copy of his latest muse chiid, Daffodils 
(poem by Fanny Eva Richardson, of New Zealand). The 
music setting is perfectly expressive of the poem, depicting 
the lovely swaying flower, which adorns the artistic titie 
page, and will unquestionably, in time, create a niche for it- 
self in the vocal repertory of our best singers. 





Benefit Concert for the Liberta School 


A concert, the proceeds of which will go toward the sup- 
port of the Liberta School, is being arranged by Lenora 
Sparkes with the assistance ‘of Daniel Mayer, for the even- 
ing of January 19, at the Town Hall, 

In addition to the soprano, the assisting artists will in- 
clude Lewis Richard, clavichord, who is also announced for 
an individual recital on January 22; Ralph Errolle, tenor, 
and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. 
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Thomas and Nyiregyhazi Heard in Virginia, 
Minn. 


R. E. Johnston, manager of John Charles Thomas and 
Nyiregyhazi, received the following letter from Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Milaretz of Virginia, Minn: “Enclosed please find 
clippings of the Thomas and Nyiregyhazi concert from our 
local paper. Artistically it was one of the most enjoyable 
concerts that have ever been heard in this part of the country 
and you are to be congratulated on having such wonderfu 
artists as John Charles Thomas and Erwin Nyiregyhazi. 
1 want an option on Thomas and Nyiregyhazi for next season 
for Duluth and the range. Please extend warmest personal 
regards from my niece and myself to Mr. Thomas and his 
accompanist, Mr, Janaushek, and to Mr, Nyiregyhazi.” 

Appended herewith is an item from one of the local papers : 

John Charles Thomas and Erwin Nyiregyhazi last evening founded 
a new land in the midst of Minnesota’s prosaic Mesaba range—created 
that chimerical empire whose soil is sound sublime, whose air is laden 
with riches far surpassing the fabulous treasures of an ancient 
Pharaoh, whose boundaries touch the very edges of Valhalla. Existent 
maybe for but the one evening in actuality but existent no less in 
memory until the youngest child in that audience shall have passed 
to the grave of the aged, 

In body these two magicians remained with us, who listened, in the 
huge onditoriem of the high school. But spiritually we all traveled, 
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to repeated encores, will make her concert a memory to be treasured 
for 2 long time im the hearts of those who heard her. 


Lucchese Wins New Laurels in Boston 


Josephine Lucchese’s light as a star of the first magnitude 
in the firmament of the lyric drama keeps on shining ever 
brighter wherever she appears, and ten or twelve curtain 
calls and repetitions of her notable arias are becoming com- 
mon occurrences with this unusually gifted young singer, 
whether she appears in New York, Phi adelphia, or Boston. 

After her New York and Ig onage 3 triumphs, the 
“American Nightingale” sang in the Hub City and the 
hearts of both audiences and critics went out to her in 
Rigoletto and Martha, the only two guest performances 
Lucchese gave there, immediately preceding her record- 
breaking 1923-24 concert tour. As it has n intimated 
already, notwithstanding the fact that this is the first year 
of Lucchese’s appearance on the concert stage, her bookings 
are so numerous that it will not be until after Easter that 
the beautiful diva will return to the metropolis, It is 
estimated that, by then, she will have given from eighty to 
ninety concerts covering the entire North American con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Mexico. Some of the many enthusiastic criticisms of her 
two appearances at the Boston Opera House follow: 

The great applause of the evening was shared by Josephine Lucchese, 
who sang Caro Nome, as well as any one has ever sung it in this 

ra house. It was not the fault of the audience that Miss Lucchese 
id not repeat her singing of the famous coloratura air. Her voice 
has grown in power without losing the a clarity that has al- 


. 





shorn of all but heart and mind, hand in hand with our duct 
to that wonderland of which one sang and the other played, 

Nyiregyhazi, whose fingers one moment seemed made of finest 
Damascus steel and the next of softest down, with his youthful dignity, 
his simplicity and earnestness, gave the first intimation of the wealth 
the evening was to bestow with his initial number, Liszt's version of 
Schubert’s. Wanderer Fantasie. : 

From then on his every appearance established a new landmark in 
this Land o’ Dreams his remarkable genius had created. e rendi- 
tion which, probably, brought him closest to his audience was Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhaps y No. 2, although in his first number the true 
conception of his mastery of the piano was obtained. The dexterity of 
his left hand in the opening number will long be remembered, 4 

That Nyiregyhazi is truly worthy of the much abused word “genius” 
there was not the slightest doubt long before the program had been 
completed. ; " 

So much for the instrumental part of the evening's entertainment. 
Worthy appreciation of this remarkable youth can never be placed 
on mere paper. a eae 

It is a hopeless task to attempt a proper description of the singing 
of John Charles Thomas. Nonchalant, graceful and lovable, Thomas, 
man in stature but boy at heart, poured out his voice of sheerest silk, 
embracing all in its wealth of tone, with that intangible something 
which no other artist we have been fortunate enough to hear possesses. 

For who but a lad could tell us the sweet tales which he sang of? 
But, refuting ourselves, who but a man could peer into the hearts of 
other men as did he? i 

Just as his voice ranged the octaves reached ae! by those favorites 
of fortune, so was his audience carried to the farthermost confines of 
imagination by his versatility of renditions and the range of his 
ability. 

Truiy Thomas is a favorite of fortune combining as he does a 
lovable personality with a seldom found ability. : ; 

From his opening number, O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck), to his 
final, Nichavo (Mana-Zucca), his artistry was captivating. Our 


tribute must rest in our share of the tumultuous applause accorded * 


him—the power of placing it adequately on paper has failed. f 

A fitting climax to Virginia's Celebrated Artist course’s winter 
series, last evening’s recital passes into Virginia’s history. Our 
thanks go out to Mrs. Benjamin Milaretz, sponsor of the course who 
has ee the range and every one who has attended the concerts. 
—D. J. M. 








Jeanne Gordon Scores in Amneris 


Jeanne Gordon, American contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang Amneris for the first time this season on De- 
cember 7. She was not only heartily applauded by the great 
audience, but also attracted very favorable notice from the 
critics. Here are some of the criticisms : 

In the evening there was a performance of Verdi's Aida, one of 
the dearest joys of the Metropolitan’s repertory. The principal feminine 
roles were filked by familiar figures. Jeanne Gordon as Amneris was 
a striking figure in her dazzling new raiment, She sang well.—New 
York Herald. December 8. 

Jeanne Gordon was a sufficiently warm-blooded and full-toned 
Amneris.—New York American, Decem 8 

Miss Gordon sang and acted well and looked stunning.—New York 
Evening World, December 8. 


High Praise for Carl Friedberg 


Accompanying are some brief comments of New York 
critics following the appearance in recital of Carl Friedberg, 
the distinguished pianist : 

_A_ big scheme carried through triumphantly. oF Prietbers, is a 
pianist who understands what he is talking about.—New York Times. 


Depth of feeling and clarity "and beauty of tone. .. . Beautifully 


chiseled phrasing.—New York World. 


Mr. Friedberg showed a thorough mastery of technic.—New York 
Tribune. a 


Musical moments of compelling authority—-New York Herald. 





To the poetry and brightness he adds grandiloquence that raises 
his musicianship to the stage of the superb.—New York Sun and 
’ 


His a: a singularl , fine and anqzeenin example of how 
Brahms can played and seldom is.—New York Evening Mail. 


A refinement of style which has rarely been equalled in our concert 
halls,—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Under Friedberg the piano is no longer a thing of wood and 
ae “A bel canto” of almost human utterance.—-Brooklyn Stan:lard 
nion, 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne Charms Again 


_ When Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, appeared recently 
it, Greenville, Pa., the Evening Record spoke glowingly of 
her playing. Following is an excerpt from the long review: 

The concert given by Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, in the Penn High 
auditorium under the auspices of the Conservatory of Music of Thiel 
‘ollege, was the most n y musical event ever given here. 
There has never been a musical star of her renown or magnitude who 
has ever been induced to come to our community. 

Those were enough to be in the audience on Thurs- 
day left only with the regret the concert was over. 


Ethelynde Smith Wins Critic’s Praise 
The Shubuta Times, of Shubuta, Miss., eulogized Ethel- 
ynde Smith as follows after her recent recital ia that city: 
Pay = Ba myers) mele wi bk Sg gen Shabute 


Music Club, All those who iss Smith realize what a 
fer prowram wae” carefull sek line of artists’ 
was 









ways distinguished it. Her —— see effortless. The audience 

listened with breathless, even coughless, attention, which is more than 

it did the rest of the evening. iss Lucchese’s ps merits are too 
obe. 


familiar here to need extended praise.—Boston G 

Josephine Lucchese sang Gilda with much grace and feeling. Her 
voice is a beautiful one, and she uses it with the skili of an artist. 
Gilda in Mme. Lucchese was a pathetic character. She became a 
faving daughter and a true lover, torn between her felicity for both 
her father and the Duke. Cries of “bravo” and ceaseless applause 
greeted the singer after each aria and were testimony of the manner 
Fn she was appreciated by the large audience.—Boston 

‘elegram, 


Gilda herself was sung by Josephine Lucchese, a young, slim and 
beautiful Gilda, with a charming clear voice. Her Caro Nome brought 
rapturous applause, as did also her scene with Rigoletto at the close 
of the second act, when she pleads with him to spare her lover. They 
were forced to repeat this latter—Boston Traveler. 


_ Miss Lucchese carried off the honors of the evening, for her voice 
is pretty and her coloratura neat.—Boston Herald. 

Condensing the critics’ opinions Apropos of her appear- 
ance in Martha, one notes that the Boston Telegram wrote 
that “Lucchese sang the title role and the delightful music 
of the capricious Martha with her great skill and once more 
delighted the audience with the beauty of her voice.” The 
Boston Post admitted that “Miss Luchesse in Lady Harriet 
finds a role which suits her logically and dramatically,” and 
the Boston Evening Transcript averred that “Lucchese was 
an arch and comely Lady Harriet.” 


A Deserved Success for Alexius Baas 


When sppeasing, a joint program in Waukesha Pye! 
recently, Alexius H. Baas, the popular baritone, won a well 
deserved success. The Waukesha Daily Freeman had the 
following to aay: 

Professor Baas has a pleasing and attractive personality. He quickly 
creates a spirit of interest and friendship in his audience, His ap- 
proach is unusual in the quick bonds of sympathy he creates be- 
tween himself and his hearers. His singing was pie and ordinary 
comment would do neither the occasion nor the singer justice. He in- 
troduced a sensible and desirable innovation, when read a transla- 
a i Italian and German groups of songs before rendering them 
in English, 


Hutcheson Enthusiastically Received 


The seventh recital of the Baltimore Peabody series was 
the occasion for extending an enthusiastic welcome to Ernest 
Hutcheson, who was formerly connected with the conserva- 
tory. The press was most enthusiastic as per the attached: 

We have heard MacDowell’s sonata played b 
artists, but Mr. Hutcheson’s interpretation’ had Re ey Pal "the 
way of veritable revelation. It was a reading of broad imaginative 
scope, at times turbulently passionate. The effect was curiously and 
profoundly moving. The exquisite tonal colors, the accuracy of con- 
ception, and the clean-cut, splendidly balanced phrasing that marked 
ore were apparent in all of che nutmbers.—Baltimore 





While his technic is that of the virtuoso, his readings are d 
by clear perception of balance and an unfailing intellectual control 
of emotional force. He thinks in perspective values and in tone 
pentes. He is a pianist who has achieved great heights.—Baltimore 





Cathleen Baxter, Brennan Pupil, Plays 


Cathleen Moore Baxter, a talented pupil of the well-known 
pianist, coach and teacher, Agnes Brennan, was heard in a 
short musical program preceding a lecture at the Catholic 
Club of New York, at 120 West 59th street, December 2. 
Her selections included MacDowell’s To the Sea, Moszkow- 
ski’s E major waltz, Stojowski’s E flat minor prelude, and 
Poldini’s prelude in F sharp minor, in the performance of 
which this young pianist showed fine pianistic gifts, a good 
technic, pleasing tone and admirable style. She was en- 
thusiastically received and had to respond with encores, 





Manen’s New York Recital January 18 


Juan Manén, the Spanish violinist, returned for his sec- 
ond American tour on the S.S. Aquitania, December 24. 
He was scheduled to remain in New York for a few days 
and mel op to Maine to fulfil his concert en agements. 
Manén will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of January 18, before starting on his western tour. 


Miinz to Make First Appearance in South 


The well known Musical Art Club, of Charleston, S. 
has engaged Mieczyslaw Miinz for a recital in that ‘city ~ 
March 3 next. This engagement will be the first a rance 
of the now well known young Polish pianist in South. 


Van der Veer Engaged for Detroit Messiah 
Nevada Van der Veer has been by the Detroit 
Orchestr: i formance 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Allentown, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letier on another page.) 

Denver, Colo. (See letter on another page.) 

Fort Smith, Ark., December 10.—The Fort Smith con- 
cert season opened November 15 with the Secret of Suzanne, 

iven at the New Theater under the auspices of The Fort 

mith Concert Club, The production was directed by 
Charles Lawveris and the leading roles were taken by Alice 
D’Hermonay, Jose Mojica and Edouard Cotreuil. It was 
a worthy opening event and well received. 

On November 21, Geraldine Farrar appeared in concert 
at the Joie Theater and was greeted by an appreciative 
audience. Mme. Farrar was in good voice and gave a well 
rounded program, generously supplemented with encores. 

On November 30, the Concert Club presented Suzanne 
Keener, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

ny, and John Charles Thomas, baritone, in recital at the 

ew Theater. Miss Keener was the guest-of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. C. Smith while in Fort Smith, who entertained at a din- 
ner on Thanksgiving day in her honor. Mrs. Smith is a 
local teacher and vocalist, and has been chosen as assistant 
to Mme. Valeri, of New York City, for the Summer Master 
School at the American Conservatory in Chicago. 

Fort Smith has had several other visiting artists here this 
Fall who are worthy of mention—Lillian Seller, of Kansas 
City, was here recently demonstrating the Duo-Art piano at 
the Jenkins Brothers’ Music Company. Lydia Van Gilder, 
of the Chicago Opera, appeared on several occasions at the 
Fort Smith Merchants’ Exposition, Mrs. Earl Braggins 
Peel, formerly of Forth Smith but now a musician in Dallas, 
Tex., who visited here in October, sang a solo at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church on October 17. 

Mabel Vann Lindsey, local musician, gave a farewell 
recital on the pipe organ at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. Mrs. Lindsey has been director of music 
and organist at the church for some time, but is contem- 
plating leaving for New York for further gg of voice 

rs. Lind- 
sey will be accompanied by her mother and by Mary Eddy, 
a young Fort Smith pupil, who has shown such ability that 
Mrs. Lindsey wishes her to have a hearing in New York. 
Mrs. Lindsey presented a group of her pupils in recital on 
October 30. A very interesting program was given by the 
young artists who included Virginia Dobyns, Aleen Gaches, 
Mary Eddy, Virginia Laws and Mrs. Garvin Shipley. 

On November 25, a successful sacred concert was given 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church South by a group 
of local artists, including Lola Gibson Deaton, soprano; 
Mrs. Pitt Arthur Walker, vocalist; Mrs. Martin Traster 
Dyke, organist; Hattie May Butterfield, and Clarence Burg, 
organists; Margaret Montague, reader; and William Worth 
Bailey, violinist. 

Violin and piano pupils of Freda T. Deelen gave a recital 
at the Dodson Avenue Methodist Church on November 23. 

Mrs. Henry Godt’s younger piano students were heard in 
recital recently. . They were assisted by Mary McNatt, vio- 
linist, and Thelma Darby at a second piano. — 5 

Both the Harmony Musical Club and the Musical Coterie 
have resumed their Winter work and have given a number 
of worthwhile programs. Beulah Smith is president of the 
Harmony Club, and Mrs, Len Taylor of the Musical Coterie. 

Local musicians attending the eighth annual _convention 
of the Arkansas State Music Teachers’ Association held in 
Little Rock in November, were Mr. and Mrs. William Worth 
Bailey, Elizabeth Price Coffey, Rebecca Eichbaum, Hattie 
May Butterfield, Pearl Jarrard and Frances Vaughn of the 
Southwestern Studios of Musical Art, and Clarence Burg, 
local pianist and teacher. The group of artist teachers from 
the Southwestern Studios gave a concert at the meeting and 
Mr. Burg read an interesting paper. F. K. 

Lima, Ohio, December 15.—Lima will this year be 
ranked among Mr. Tremaine’s most ardent exponents of old 
time Christmas caroling. Supervisor Mark Evans, of the 
public school music staff, and his eleven assistants, will all 
devote a considerable portion of the time between now and 
holiday week in developing youthful talent. The Y. W. 
C. A. will be in the field with a band of carollers. Vera 
Rousculp, who is always conspicuous in these “Y” affairs, 
will be one of the leaders as usual. The first public atten- 
tion given the singing of Christmas carols this year was 
featured at the third quarterly business meeting held Decem- 
ber 5 by the Missionary Society of First United Brethren 
Church, at the home of Mrs. W. F. Jamieson, 739 E. Market 
street. The Christmas music was furnished by Mrs. Charles 
Barr, Mrs. Joseph Klein, Mrs. Tilden Williams, and Mrs. 
James Zimmerman. Winona Vinson Forrer, reader, gave 
the Christmas story. 

ae carolling by the six or seven hundred 

upils under her charge, Margaret Gregg, director of music 
in Central Junior High schools, presented a program at 
Central High Auditorium the evening of December 14. Six 
eeeagowner numbers were given in part one, in which seventh 
year pupils were contestants. A mixed chorus, and choruses 
of boys and girls, each were heard in selections by Cross, 
Harrington and Meredith. The mixed chorus sang an old 
Welsh melody of Christmas. Glenna Marie Hobart earned 
applause in the Baby Child of Mary, by Horrocks; and 
the boys’ choir gave an old college song, Spanish Guitar. 
Eighth year pupils were heard in part two. The mixed 
voices sang Denza’s The Merry Heart, and I Love a Little 
Cottage, by O’Hare: The boys were heard alone in Hoffer’s 
The Match Song, and Junior High Song, by Engledinger, 
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and O’Hare’s Just Like Me, The girls sang Little Girl with 
. Lala Nose, and Little Girl With a Curl, both by 
ai 
The Women’s Music Club this year presented a program 
of grand a music at Memorial Hall, the afternoon of 
November Irene Harruff Klinger, Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
and Violet Bradley were responsible for this treat. The 
rformers were Geraldine Evans, Mrs. Klinger, Leona 
eltz, and Bernardine Taubken Dimond, in the Berlioz 
overture to Roman Carnival; Margaret Gregg in Ah, Ren- 
dimi, from Mitrane, by Rossi; Annette Roby, violinist, and 
Geraldine Evans, pianist, in the Meditation, from Massenet’s 
Thais; Minnie H. Evans, soprano, in the Bells in the Val- 
ley aria from Weber’s Euryanthe; Glenna M. Dunifon, 
violinist, and Katherine Gramm Shrider, harpist, in the 
intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana; Blanche Finicle, 
soprano, in One Fine Day, from Madame Butterfly; and 
Mrs. Waldo B. Berryman and Mrs. Harry Macdonald, 
pianists, in the Wagner number, Ride of the Veron 


Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Miami, Fla., December 9—The Frivolities of 1923, a 
benefit performance presented at the Fairfax Theater, Friday 
and Saturday, under the es of the child welfare de- 

ment of the Woman’s Club, was a splendid success. 
ruman C. Lord directed the performance, and Cyrena 
White’s -dancing and Alice Mason’s singing were outstand- 
ng, aero. 
he Miami Music Club gave an excellent Brahms program 
at its regular porsey ' Friday morning. Mrs. Charles H. 
Crandon and Louise Tarboux were in charge of program. 
Mrs, Ralph Polk, president of the club, presided. Margaret 
Gilday read a paper on Brahms. Louise Boyd Greene, vio- 
linist, was guest artist. Mrs. John Livingston and Mrs. 
Ralph Fuzzard, singers; Mrs. Crandon, and Frances Tar- 
boux, pianists; and a trio, composed of Elma, Helen and 
Celia Kaufman, were the performers. 

The Student Music Club studied Beethoven at its meeting 
Wednesday, with Margaret and Louise Ring in charge. An 
all-Beethoven program of musical numbers, readings and 
anecdotes, was much enjoyed. 

Musical Miami is glad to welcome Mana-Zucca home 
again, she and her husband, Irwin Cassel, having just re- 
turned from abroad. Mana-Zucca, with her husband and her 
— were guests at a tea in the Miami Conservatory on 

unday, when Bertha Foster entertained informally for the 
faculty as an expression of appreciation for her co-workers. 

A reception was given by Vilona Hall at the opening of 
her virtuoso school of violin, following her return from New 
York City. Mme, Hall is the founder. and conductor of the 
Miami Philharmonic Orchestra, and also established the 
High School Orchestra here. 

uby Showers Baker has returned to Miami Beach after 
several months spent in voice study with Herbert Wither- 
spoon of New York City. S. LeR. S. 

Mobile, Ala., December 11.—The Chopin Club, in its 
December recital, presented The Persian Garden, by Liza 
Lehmann, in an artistic manner. Members and guests filled 
the Little Theater. Enthusiastic applause was given the 
quartet composed of Emma La Prade Tam, soprano; Mrs. 
Underwood Moss, contralto; Don Barbour, tenor; and T. 
H. Halliwell, baritone, with Mrs. William Schock, accom- 
panist. Mrs. G Lepwich, former president, spoke briefly 
of the aims and interests of the club, urging every member 
to spread the gospel of good music. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mrs. Carl A. Klinge, played the suite from 
Ballet Russe, by Luigini. The following orchestra members 
were assisted by a number of associate members. Mrs. 
W. G. Horn, Mrs. R. Cecil Vineyard, Ethel Dyas, violins; 
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Carl A. Kiinge, cello; Elsie Dyas, flute, and J. R. Miller, 
trombone. 

The Junior Music Lover’s Club held a most enjoyable 
meeting on December 7, at Reynold’s Music Hall. The 
program — was well rendered. The opening number 
was a violin solo, by Martha Homer, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bullock. Two other violin solos were followed by a vocal 
duet, sung by Marie and Dorothy Doibeai. 

The business meeting of the Chopin Club was held De- 
cember 5, with a large attendance. A study of Russian 
music was led by Mrs, Carl Klinge. Several selections were 
given by the orchestra, illustrating Russian one. 7 


Nashville, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Richmond, Va., December 11.—A concert ‘was given 
on the night of December 8, in the auditorium of the Jolm 
Marshall High School, for the benefit of starving women and 
children in Germany and Austria, under the auspices of the 
Richmond branch of the Central Relief Committee. Among 
those taking part in the program were Anne Atkinson, 
pianist; Robert S. Hudgins, vocal soloist; Jose Adonegui, 
violinist, and Rev. A. W, Honey, dramatic reader, Sheppard 
Webb was accompanist. 

The past week marked the formal opening of two new 
churches in Richmond. Large organs have been installed in 
both. At Grace-Covenant Presbyterian Church, Monument 
Avenue, on Sunday night, December 9, William E. Zeusch 
rendered a program by Schubert, Federlein, Widor, Sturgess, 
Seebeck, Rubinstein and others, 

There was an informal organ recital Sunday evening at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, just opened on The Boulevard 

After an interval of two years, Quincy Cole, organist and 
choir master at Monumental Episcopal Church, has resumed 
the regular monthly recitals. The first of the series was 
given on the night of December 9. Gounod’s Gallia, with 
Pattie Johnson as soloist, was sung. The choir rendered T. 
Tertius Noble's The Soul of the Righteous, without accom- 
paniment. The organ at the Monumental is one of the oldest 

(Continued on page 54) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Charles Vanis, Sevcik Pupil and Conductor 


Born in Czechoslovakia, Charles Vanis began his musical 
studies at an early age, and graduated at the Prague Con- 
servatory after studying the violin with Bennewitz and 
composition with Foerster, Fibich and Dvorak. He was 
then engaged as concertmaster at the Italian grand opera 
houses of Petrograd and Moscow; a year later he was 
occupying a similar position at the Imperial Grand Opera 
House of Moscow. After four years he became principal 
professor of violin at the College of Music in Odessa, where 
he remained some years, established his string quartet and 
conducted symphony concerts. He also conducted Russian 
and Italian grand operas’ and was guest conductor of the fa- 
mous all-Russian Symphony Orchestra in Poltava, Ukrainia. 
On one of his vacation trips to Berlin he was requested to 
act as conductor of the Berlin-Symphony Orchestra under 
the management of Erwin Strunz, and was so successful 





CHARLES VANIS 


that he was offered a permanent contract, holding the posi- 
tion for six years, in collaboration with Richard Strauss. 
Following this he spent some years in London, where he 
taught the violin and conducted orchestras as well, The 
high standard of this violinist-conductor. is evident from a 
cursory scanning of the foregoing sketch of his career, all 
of which is a guarantee of his splendid capability. 








M. T. N. A. Convenes 


One of the best meetings of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association was held at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 26. The program was crowded with items of 
interest to every teacher of music. Papers by many of the 
leaders in musical thought throughout the country were pre- 
sented. Thursday morning was giyen over to conferences 
in voice and piano, with the afternoon devoted to a discussion 
of college and university music. That evening the composers 
of the city of Pittsburgh offered a program of original 
compositions of unusual interest. Other sessions stressed 
the development in public schoo! music, with demonstrations 
of class room work in aural harmony, analysis and original 
compositions from the schools of the city. P. W. Dykema 
of the University of Wisconsin, Otto Kinkeldy of Cornell 
University, Carl Engle from the Library of Congress, Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble (secretary of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion), read papers at this session. 

Apart from the program, with its wealth of material, the 
musicians renewed friendships, established new and helpful 
associations and acquaintances, and discussed the various 
musical activities and programs of their own and’ other 
communities. 

Charles H. Mills, director of music at the University of 
Wisconsin, made arrangements for a luncheon and conference 
of the several heads of music in the State schools of the 
Middle West. Directors of music in the State universities 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Wisconsin were in attendance at this meeting. 

The campaign for membership under the energetic direc- 
tion of President C. N. Boyd met with unusual success, and 
the enrollment was one of the largest in the history of the 
Association. 


Mannes Students Give Christmas Oratorio 


For the annual Christmas program, students of the David 
Mannes Music School gave a performance of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio under the directorship of Giulio*Cilva, Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 20. The recital hall of the school 
was hung with holly, a brilliantly lit Christmas tree lending 
added holiday atmosphere. Mr. Silva’s choral class, an 
ensemble included in the work of vocalists at the school, 
was assisted by a small orchestra selected from Mr. Mannes’ 
string choir, to which were added a number of professional 
wood-wind and brass players, seven vocal students as solo- 
ists, and Leopold Mannes at the organ. An audience, which 
filled the recital hall, applauded heartily the excellent work of 
the ensemble. 


Cherkassky Composition Creates Interest 


That the Prelude Patheti ue, written for piano by the re- 
markable young prodigy, Shura Cherkasky, has created 
considerable interest is evidenced by the many demands for 
the composition and by requests for permission to transcribe 
it for different instruments. Gustav Klemm, a young com- 
a? who has written many works that have played 
y leading orchestras and who is connected with the muni- 
cipal department of music in Baltimore, has just completed 
an arrangement of the Prelude for an orchestra of sym- 
onic dimensions, and it has been accepted for performance 
i Gustav Strube for the Baltimore ymphony Orchestra. 
e will play it at the orchestral concert on February 16. 
Young Shura continues to be a sensation in the musical 
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world. This montii a concert tour will carry him to the 
State of Florida, where he will unquestionably repeat tne 
artistic triumphs that he made in Boston, Chicago, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concerts 


David Mannes again will give two series of orchestral 
concerts in the Metropolitan’ Museum of Art, New York, 
this season. The first series of four concerts is scheduled 
for Saturday evenings during January commencing this 
week, The second series (also four pats A evening con- 
certs) will be given on March 1, 8, 15 and 

As in former years these concerts will te given by a 
symphony orchestra, conducted by Mr. Mannes. The pro- 
gram for the first concert on January 5 includes the sym- 
phony No. 5 of Tschaikowsky; ballet music from Prome- 
theus, Beethoven; andante and variations from the ‘string 
quartet, Schubert, as well as excerpts from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger. 


Paderewski’s Many Engagaments 


Paderewski will begin the first stage of his western tour 
to the Pacific Coast in January. After being heard in his 
second recital this season in Boston and Philadelphia res- 
pectively, December 30 and January 2, the distinguished 
pianist was scheduled to leave the East, traveling in his 
private car Ideal, the route including many points where 
he was not heard last season. The engagements for January 
are Wilkes Barre, January 4; Toronto, 7; Buffalo, 9; Canton, 
11; Cleveland, 13; Detroit, 14; Pittsburgh, 16; Youngstown. 
18; Akron, 20; Columbus, 22; Louisville, 24; first recital 
in Chicago, 27; Milwaukee, 29; Springfield, 31, and St. 
Louis, February 1. 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Music Under Seibert ' 


Henry F. Seibert, organist and choir master of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, gave his congregation 
a specially arranged program of varied instrumental and 
vocal music, December 23, with a harp (played by Mary 
Seiler) and singing of Matthews’ Christmas Cantata, The 
Eve of Grace. Ever since Archer Gibson gave the inaugural 
recital on this organ some fifteen years ago, the music in 
this church has been prominent and artistic, continuing with 
Emanuel! Schmauk as organist and director, up to the present 
time, under Mr. Seibert. His soloists are Esther Nelson, 
soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; James Haupt, tenor, and 
Graham MacNamee, bass. 


Elizabeth Bonner Booked for Salem 


Elizabeth Bonner will give a recital in Salem, W. Va., on 
January 10. 
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WauaistLine Instructor WANTED. 


“Will you kindly advise me whether there are any welling 
instructors and whether whistling is detrimental to the voice? 
have been whistling since I was a child and can whistle very 


well, but have never been able to bring it up to the standard of 

professional whistling, as up to the present I have not been 

able to locate a whistling instructor in New York City, I am 
also studying singing and would therefore appreciate it if you 
would also tell me whether whistling might injure the voice. 

Thanking you kindly for any information you will give me.” 

Inquiry regarding a whistling teacher fails to disclose any one 
available. Also as regards whistling hurting the voice, the opinion 
seems to prevail that whistlers do not sing, nor do singers whistle. 

Vocat TRAINING. 

“Would you have the kindness to inform me of any public or 
private agencies which give a voice trial to vocal aspirants and 
provide for further training of such voices without financial 
obligation?” =. 

_ The only institution of this sort known to the Information Bureau 
is the Juilliard Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, and all applications 
for a hearing must be made through your teacher. No personal ap- 
plication would receive attention. 

Opera at LA SCALA. 

_ “I am one of your subscribers and desire to gain some informa- 

tion from your most valued bureau, When such operas as Carmen 

and Faust are sung at La Scala in Milan, Italy, are they sung in 

French as here at the Metropolitan, or in the Italian language? 

With deep appreciation of your services,” 

All the operas sung at La Scala are sung in Italian as at every 
other opera house in Italy. Even Wagner’s operas are sung in 
Italian. £ 

MAKING A Recorp. 

“I am desirous of making a personal record of my voice, and 
I should be obliged if you would inform me if there is a laboratory 
in New York where this can be done at a cost of, say $5.00, 
Thanking you in anticipation of a reply.” 

All the large companies manufacturing record machines have 
lahoratertes for recording the voice, but the fee would not be less 

an 


Activities of Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile de Horvath will give a New York recital in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of January 7, The featured numbers 
of the program will be the Scriabine Sonata-Phantasy in G 
sharp minor which she studied formerly with Safonoff, 
Scriabine’s teacher; the Grieg ballade and a set of Viennese 
Waltzes by her husband, Zoltan de Horvath. Mme. de 
Horvath’s other January dates are as follows: 

January 14, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; January 16, Poplarville, 
Miss.; January 17, Hattiesburg, Miss.; January 19, Grenada, 
Miss.; January 21, Shaw, Miss.; January 22, Clarksdale, 
Miss., and January 24, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Mme. de Horvath will conduct master classes at Hatties- 
burg and Arkadelphia. She met with great success in her 
recital before the Harmony Club at Fort Worth, Texas, on 
December 6. After the recital a luncheon was given in her 
honor at the Hotel Texas at which most of the audience 
remained. Mrs. Lyons, president of the National Federa- 
tion of musical clubs, made a speech at the luncheon after 
which she called on Mme. de Horvath for an impromptu 
speech, 

The pianist scored a great success when she appeared in 
recital recently at Swarthmore College. 


Large Scholarship Fund for Syracuse 
University 


At least $5,000 and the amount may run as high as $20,- 
000 for music scholarships, will go to the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, under the will of Agnes A. Mor- 
gan, of Syracuse, N. Y., who died on August 8. Mrs. 
Morgan left an estate estimated at $200,000. A little more 
than $50,000 was divided among specific beneficiaries. Of 
these, the College of Fine Arts is given $5,000. 

Further provision is made that the residuary estate shall 
be divided between the several legatees in proportion to 
the cash amounts mentioned in the will. It is estimated 
that the further amount, going to the College of Fine Arts 
for scholarships in music, will total between $10,000 and 
$15,000. The will provides that these scholarships shall be 
named the Charles Foster Memorial Scholarships in Music, 
after Mrs. Morgan’s father. 


Alice Gentle’s Annu:l Tour to the Coast 


Alice Gentle began her annual tour to the Pacific Coast 
on New Year’s day, finishing her appearances in the East 
at a concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
on December 29. She opens her Western season in Seattle 
on January 7, leaving immediately after to fill bookings with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra and returning to the Pacific 
Coast to sing in Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Besides her always prominent Carmen, she will 
sing Tosca and Cavalleria. ; R 

Always a favorite on the Coast, Miss Gentle returns this 
year with the radiance of a brilliant success with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. All of her operatic performances 
on this tour are as guest artist with the San Carlo Grand 


Opera Company. 


Randegger’s Recital on Fellowship Day 


Villa Faulkner Page inspired a large audience by her 
address on The Psychology of a New Freedom and Brother- 
hood. Merle Hartwell sang two songs by Miss Page with 
great sympathy. She was assisted by George R. Holman 
at the piano. Mr. Holman composed the music for The 
Christmas Star. ; : ‘ 

Mr. Randegger finished the program with a piano recital, 
demonstrating that, after all, a spiritual understanding of 
music gives the interpreter the greatest power of reaching 
his hearers. eye : 

The Greenwich Village Historical Society was proud to 
have its Sunday made so memorable by Miss Page and Mr. 


Randegger. 
Judson House on Singing and Health 


“Singing,” says Judson House, the tenor, “is, I suppose, 
about the only healthy job which requires a strong physique 
and does not furnish the worker with the proper amount of 
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exercise to keep fit for his work. That is why I believe 
that exercise is of vital importance to a singer. It seems 
to me that successful singing depends not a bit more on the 
condition of one’s throat and lungs than it does on one’s 
entire physical condition. 

“One thing I am very glad to see is that the idea that a 
singer must coddle himself to avoid colds and coughs is fast 
disappearing. Medical progress which has informed us that 
colds do not originate in the throat is, I suppose, to be 
credited with this. Sleep enough, use your muscles and be 
careful of what you eat. Then I don’t think you will have 
to worry about catching cold. 

“When I am on tour and get to feeling run down I go 
to a gymnasium, take a hot bath and a rubdown, then do a 
to or two on the track and turn in for a good sound 
sleep. 

“How a singer can expect to stay up until all hours of the 
night, eat breakfast in bed, and never take any exercise, 
yet still expect to sing well is something beyond my com- 
prehension,’ 


Helene Cadmus Sings in Berlin 


Helene Cadmus, of New York, whose fine contralto voice 
has been a feature of the American Church choir at Berlin 
for so long, was a member of the quartet consisting of 
Hertha Stolzenberg, Prof. Albert Fischer and Huttmann, 
that rendered Verdi’s Requiem at the old Garnison Kirche 
on Todtensonntag, the day officially set aside as a memorial 
of the dead and fallen. Prof. Stemann wielded the baton. 
Miss Cadmus is returning home earlier than expected, but 
before then she proposes to give a concert in Berlin, and 
only then will make her bow to the American public. She 
will be accompanied on her isiome journey by her teacher, 
Mr. Huttmann of Wichita, Kan., who is arranging a tour 
for himself and several of his advanced pupils, including 
Miss Cadmus and Miss Giorloff (of Boston), who is the 
possessor of a very pure soprano and is likewise giving a 
recital in Berlin previous to her departure from Germany. 
Finally, Mr. Huttmann and Miss Cadmus propose . - 


a studio for voice production in New York. 


Werrenrath Scores with Hartford Orchestra 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared in Hartford on Devem- 
ber 3, with the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the papers of that city: 

Mr. Werrenrath’s voice has lost none of its beauty since he last 
sang here. After listening to his group of lighter numbers it is not 
hard to understand why he has reached the high pinnacle of vocal art 
which is his. The Taylor song which was new to most people in the 
audience, was full of inspiring interest and dramatic climaxes, which 
the singer utilized to the utmost.—The Hartford Daily Times. 


Reinald Werrenrath sang the Hans Sachs Monologue from Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger. Mr. Werrenrath showed the fine qualities and 
richness of his voice and gave an intelligent and interesting rendi- 
tion of the work, but his songs gave the po a opportunity to show 
every quality of his voice from the rough and ready to the supertine 
headtones of which he is such a master. Mr, Werrenrath seemed to 
enjoy the pleasure he gave—which pleasure it might be well for less 
successful singers to note, lies not alone in the beauty of the singer's 
voice but in the splendid clearness and perfection of his enunciation 
—Hartford Daily Courant. 


Young Nikisch Growing in Popularity 


Mitja Nikisch, the young son of the late Arthur Nikisch, 
who made his American debut as a pianist in October, and 
whose name has been heard frequently since, will resume 
his tour with a recital in Syracuse. Immediately afterward 
he will go to Philadelphia for a concert with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and he is booked later in the month for an 
appearance in Providence, R. I., under the auspices of the 
Providence Music League, an organization whose concerts 
are given exclusively for working people and the proceeds 
of which are turned over entirely to philanthropic organi- 
zations. 


Berimen Pupils Play Again 
Ernesto Bertimen recently presented six of his pianists 
in an interesting class lesson at the La Forge-Bertimen 
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Thursday, January 3. 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon....... .. Carnegie Hall 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening... .......0++000+ Carnegie Halli 

Ellen Ballon, piano recital, evening...................Aeolian Hall 

Roland Hayes, song recital, evening.... seoeeeeee Town Hail 
Friday, January 4. 

Symphony Society of New York, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
La Forge-Berimen Noonday Musicale............0s0005 Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, January 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon...........+600+ Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.......++..«. Carnegie Hall 
Ignaz Friedman, piano recital, afternoon,.........++5.+4 Aeolian Hall 
David Mannes Orchestra, evening...... Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Sunday, January 6. P 
ent Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon.............+ Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. ..........55 Acolian Hal! 
Pablo Casals, cello recital, afternoon... ....+.0ecreeseveees Town Hall 
John McCormack, song recital, evening...... Manhattan Opera House 
Monday, January 7. 
Symphony Society of New York, evening.............. Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening... ......+....0se00++++-Acolian Hall 
Cecile de Horvath, piano recital, afternoon............Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, January 8, 
Donna Ortensia, song recital, aftermoon.........++..+0d Aeolian Hall 
Herma_ Menth, piano recital, evening. .........c0.s0005 Aeolian Hall 
Gitta Gradova, piano recital, aftermoon.........s6.e00eeee Town Hall 
Geraldine Farrar, song recital, evening..........6..0s0. Town Hall 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, January 9, 
Elly Ney, piano recital, evening........... ‘ .- Aeolian Hall 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
Banks Glee Club, evening. ..... 6. cceeeceeeeeeeeees Carnegie Hall 
Leon Sampaix, piano recital, evening...... covseccceces SOW Bal 


Studios. Two new talents made.their debut on this occasion. 
Norma Williams was heard in three difficult numbers by 
MacDowell, in which she displayed a lovely touch. She ob- 
tained effective climaxes, Phoebe Hall gave two composi- 
tions by Tschaikowsky and MacDowell which she played 
with well developed technic and fine rhythm. The other 
artists on this occasion were the Misses Dickie, Wood, 
Schafmeister and Newell, who played with their customary 
brilliance. 


Gleason Gives Organ Recitals 

Three recitals were given by Harold Gleason, of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, during the first half of 
December. On December 2 Mr. Gleason played a recital 
in the First Presbyterian of Batavia, N. Y.; December 7 
he gave the opening recital on the four-manual organ in 
Salem Evangelical Church, Rochester, and on December 14 
the dedicatory recital on the new Austin organ of the First 
Methodist Church of that city. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle wrote of Mr. 
Gleason’s last recital: “Harold Gleason is quietly making 
a place for himself of unique estimation with people who 
love organ playing. He plays organ music—-Bach and his 
forerunners, Mendelssohn, Franck, Widor, Bonnet and the 
best of English and American compositions, But he departs 
from tradition by using the modern organ at its full capa- 
city; he gets from it tone variety, and color of orchestral 
proportion. He wakes his audiences to honest enthusiasm 
for the fine music which he plays from memory; this is one 
way to convince people that the organ is a concert instru- 
ment, and that organists are becoming honest concert 
artists.” 


Two Dates for Elshuco Trio 
The Elshuco Trio will give a concert at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on January 12. It will then go to 
Joplin, Mo., for a concert on January 14. 
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picture and she has the right poise, the verve 
and pe to give the role its proper dramatic 
significance, sang the music most success- 
fully. Her voice is often of lovely quality, al- 
ways carries the text weil, is adequate for climax 
without push and pull, and she delivers it in 
—a— ney octing 4 = be have had 
ed ‘oscas ne u is them." 
Rochester Democrat-Times. ) = 
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(Continued from page 51) : 
in Virginia. The church choir was the first vested choir 
in the city of Richmond. : 

The Sunday afternoon recitals of F. Flaxington Harker, 
at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, continue to draw large 
crowds. His program for the afternoon of December 9 
included works by Tombelle, Noble, Lorei, Guilmant, Bach, 
Yon, Haydn and Woodman, . ‘ ; 

The Richmond public was invited to attend a recital given 
at Sharon Colored ye ne Church on the afternoon of 
December 9, given by colored boys representing the Progres- 
sive Educational Association. There were vocal and violin 
solos, as well as choral singing. 

More than 100 people took part in a rendition of Handel's 
Messiah at Charlottesville, Va., on the evening of December 
10, the Albemarle Choral Club and the Virginia Orchestral 
Society participating, under the direction of Arthur Ficken- 
sher, head of the department of music at the University of 
Virginia 

Fred Stark has assumed direction of the Colonial Theater 
orchestra in Richmond. Several years ago he held similar 
positions in the Broadway and the Bijou Theaters, W., T. 


San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope) 
San Jose, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Toledo, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Toronto, Can., December 10.—The songs of Henry 
Purcell, as sung by Campbell McInnes at his popular Tues- 
day Nine O’Clocks, are quaint, sincere and satisfying. At 
the recent concert, a quartet, consisting of Von Kunits, 
violinist; Healey Willan, pianist; M. Roth, violinist, and 
Leo Smith, cellist, offered three pieces of Purcell’'s chamber 
music, which gave real enjoyment. 

Pearl Burford, pianist, gave a recital in the Conservatory 
of Music hall. She, in addition to modern things, played 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 109, and an English suite by Bach. 

The London String Quartet played here to a large audi- 
ence, in classic and modern compositions. They produced 
a Beethoven and a Haydn quartet, which were delightfully 
performed, A novelty, Peter Pan, by H. Walter Davies, 
afforded much pleasure, 

Ezra de Kresz, violinist, has recently come to live here, 
and he, together with his wife, Norah Drewett de Kresz, 
gave a concert in Massey Hall, performing the Kreutzer 
sonata, followed by Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major, 
and later by a group of solos. 

Mme, de Kresz recently appeared in recital and per- 
formed an exacting program including Mendelssohn's pre- 
lude and fugue, op. 35; Beethoven's sonata, op. 90; fugue 
in G minor, by Bach; and modern compositions of various 
character, in all of which she displayed fine playing, and 
excellent musicianship. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir appeared recently and won 
immediate success. 

The crowds grow in enthusiasm to hear the new symphony 
concerts which are given fortnightly in Massey Hall at five 
in the afternoon, At one of the recent ones, Boris Ham- 
bourg appeared as soloist, performing a work by Tschai- 
kowsky. The orchestra gave a conlermnaes of Weber's 
Euryanthe overture, and played, for the first time here, 
Louis Victor Saar’s Five Impressions from the Mountain 
Kingdom of the Great Northwest. The effects produced by 
the splendid performance were much agpresioned by a large 
audience. 

Mrs. Leslie H. Clark, a young English violinist, lately 
settled in Toronto, gave a recital in Canadian Academy of 
Music and won favorable comment from the large audience 
present. She draws a full tone from her instrument, phrases 
well, has a graceful style, and an attractive personality. 

Josef Hofman gave a recital in Massey Hall, and delighted 
a large audience with his performance. A fine reading of 
the op. 110 by Beethoven; Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasie ; 
with a large number of compositions by other composers, 
including himself, gave plenty of opportunity to reveal his 
powers, 

Ninon Romaine, pianist, appeared under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club, a short time ago. 

Harold West, a young pianist, gave a recital in the Con- 
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servatory Hall, exhibiting excellent interpretative ability 
.in a program of varied pieces. ei 

On November 17, Reginald Stewart gave a piano recital in 
Forester’s Hall, and his playing again demonstrated his talent. 
The audience received him with acclamations of pleasure. 

On the same evening, a farewell concert was given in the 
Conservatory Hall by Edward Johnstone, lyric tenor, from 
the studio of Carboni, who is on the eve of his departure 
from Toronto to join an opera company in Chicago. Mr. 
Johnstone had the assistance of several singers from the 
same studio, who gave admirable support in a number of 
ensemble pieces. Mr, Carboni played all the accompaniments 
in his effective style. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, under - Walter 
Damrosch’s direction, gave the people of Toronto an oppor- 
tunity to hear them in a concert recently, when a program 
largely French was presented. Mr. Damrosch conducted in 
his usual excellent manner. Cesar Franck’s symphony in 
D minor had a most sympathetic rendition; also Ravel’s 
Mother Goose, which was a novelty here; Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia, and Pierne’s ballet Cydalise. 

Rachmaninoff gave a recital on November 28 and had an 
immense success. 

A song recital by Nellie Gill, soprano, and Mary Bothwell, 
mezzo-soprano, illustrating songs written by Horace Lapp, 
a local composer, was largely attended. The two singers 
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gave much pleasure in the music of Mr. Lapp, which is 
modern and effective. Songs by the English composer, 
Maurice Besly, were also sung. ; 

The gifted young pianist, Jessie McAlpine, gave a recital 
the past week to a large audience, when she performed, 
among other things, Beethoven’s sonata appassionato, op. 
57; Chopin's ballade in G minor; and Liszt’s St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves. 

On November 8, Ina Lockhart was heard in a debut song 
recital assisted by Luigi Von Kunits, violinist. Her singing 
was enjoyed by an audience completely filling the Hart 
House Theater, In a program of arias by Bach and Bee- 
thoven, with songs by Brahms, and other composers, Miss 
Lockhart was equally successful. Her voice is a lovel 
contralto, and she uses it convincingly. Richard Tattersal, 
the teacher of Miss Lockhart, played the accompaniments. 

W. O. F 

Utica, N. Y., December 14.—Mrs. Geoffrey O'Hara, 
composer, is writing a new part song for the Treble Clef 
Club of the Utica Conservatory, to words chosen by mem- 
bers of the club. Frank Parker, the new head of the vocal 
department of the conservatory, is director of the club and as 
a testimonial of long friendship, Mr. O'Hara offered to 
write a special number if the club members would select 
the words. Minna Irving’s Springs’ Ballet won the most 
votes and it will be sung, to Mr. O'Hara's setting, at the 
first concert of the club in February. 

Clarence F. Read, formerly of Wellsville, N. Y., has 

— 
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been engaged as organist and choir director of Tabernacle 
Baptist ch. Mr. Read, who comes with a fine record 
from Wellsville, will have charge of all the musical 
activities of the church, including the orchestra. P 

At Westminster Presbyterian Church, a fine musical 
rogram is being carried out every Sunday by Margarethe 

riesen, organist and director. A feature is a short or 
ecital, in the middle of the service, every Sunday night. 

iss Briesen has the leading quartet here under her direc- 
tion. Bertha Deane Hughes, soprano; Florence Debbold, 
contralto; George Harris, tenor; and Frank Parker, 
baritone. : ‘ 
second in the series of faculty recitals, given by 
the Utica Conservatory, enlisted the talent of Ceci Davis, 
ianist, at the auditorium, before a large audience on 
ovember 26. His program included Schumann's Carnaval ; 
a group of five Chopin numbers; and four by Liszt. Much 
applause was accor him, especially in the last group of 
Liszt numbers. : 

Another event of importance was the program given 
at the auditorium, November 14, under the direction of 
Anne Hitzelberger, soprano, at the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church. Gschwind, contralto; and Harry R. S- 
ling, tenor, of the Central M. E. Church; and T. E. 
Russell, baritone, were the other soloists, with Margarethe 
Briesen, accompanist. They gave a most attractive list 
of solos, duets and quartets. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Elmer C. Searles, a pro- 
gram of French opera was given by the B Sharp Musical 
Club, November Mrs. Middleton Smith sang the aria 
from La Perle du Brezil, by David; Frank Parker, the 
Drinking from Thomas’ Hamlet; Theda Gschwi 
Mon Couer s'’ouvre a ta voix, from Samson et Dalila; 
Roland Chesley, the Aubade from LeRoi d’Ys, by Lalo; 
and Mrs. Searles and Mr. Parker, two duets from Thais, 
In the Oasis, and Death of Thais. Margarethe Briesen 
pe the accompaniments and Cecil Davis, pianist, and 

ers Whittemore violinist, contributed numbers. 

he Ukrainian National Chorus gave their program at 
the Armory, November 17. How Conductor Koschetz 
gets such effect is remarkable. The work of the chorus 
or equaled by the fine playing of the solist, Beloussoff, 
cellist. 

Mary Garden gave a program at the Armory, November 
23, to an audience that taxed the capacity of the hall. 
Seven encores were demanded and as graciously given. 
Georges Lauweryns played the accompaniments. 

Walter Damrosch and his New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Barrere, flutist, as soloist, gave a concert 
at the Armory, November 28, under the auspices of the 
B Sharp Musical Club. The ~— included the Beethoven 
Eroica symphony; the Magic Fire music, and the Ride of 
the Valkyries, by Wagner; and the suite in B minor for 
flute and orchestra; by Bach. 

Frank Parker gave the first of a series of monthly pupils’ 
recitals at the conservatory, November 16, presenting Anna 
Donaldson, Helena Schafer, Alice McElroy, Robert Hewitt, 
Russell Friested, and Arthur McKiernan. Mr. Parker 
furnished the accompaniments. 

Fortune Gallo and his San Carlo Opera Company gave 
a performance of Aida, the night of ember 3. Under 
the leadership of Carlo Peroni, with Saroya as Aida, 
Salazar, as Rhadames, and Basiola as Amanasro, it was 
a performance to remember. A big feature was the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet, Ada Memeroff winning applause 
for her lovel ye 

On December 4, Madam Butterfly had a hearing, with 
Peroni again giving an inspired reading of the score. 
Haru Onuki gave an impressive interpretation in the title 
role, seconded ably by Chiappini as Pinkerton, Klinova as 
Suzuki, Mario Valle as Sharpless, and Curci as Goro. 

F. P. 


Norfleet Trio Contests 


The Norfleet Trio has enlarged the offer already made, 
whereby all amateur chamber music organizations, whether 
high school or otherwise, may enter the contest for the 
re Cup. (Oklahoma and Michigan have already en- 
tered, 

To the winners, through sending in the best essay on 
chamber music, some junior musical club will be given the 
services of the trio in two concerts, one east and one west 
of the Mississippi River. 
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Boghetti Artist Soloist with Orchestra 


Marian Anderson, contralto, scored a real triumph when 
she appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic Society of 
Philadelphia, Josef Pasternack, conductor, at its concert in 
the Academy of Music on December 16. This young artist 
isa gue of Giusep: yghetti, the well known vocal teacher 
of New York and Philadelphia, and received her entire 
musical eggs | in Philadelphia. Her appearance was in 
accordance with the Philharmonic Society’s plans to en- 
courage worthy local talent. That it was justified in this 
case was proved by the enthusiasm with which she was 
received and by the unanimous and highly complimentary 
opinions of the critics, The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
said: “Miss Anderson at once gave proof of a voice of 
quality far above the average, controlled with musicianly 
sensibility and trained in a way to bring out its best capaci- 
ties.” he Philadelphia Inquirer commented in a similar 
manner: “She is possessed of a contralto of great beauty 
and power, and her usé of her gift showed that she has 
been well schooled. The popular recitative and aria, from 
Donizetti’s La Favorita, was her opening number and she 
was not only equal to all the technical requirements of this 
melodic composition, but she revealed an opulence of voice 
that gives her future much promise.” 

But it was in the songs of her own race, Negro Spirituals, 
arranged by Henry T. Burleigh, that she particularly fas- 
cinated her audience, being recalled so many times that it 
became almost necessary to break the “no encore” rule, to 
which the society strictly adheres. 

“She distinguished herself in an exceptional manner and 
was accorded an unusual ovation,” was the observation of 
the North American. 

The Evening Public Ledger stated: “It is not too much 
to say that she has one of the most superb contralto voices 
that has been heard in Philadelphia for a very long time. 
Her voice is of vast range, splendid quality and color and 
absolute evenness of tone throughout, There is no shading 
off in the higher notes nor that unpleasant thickening of 
the lower ones so frequently found even in great contraltos. 
In every respect it stands as a really phenomenal vocal 
organ.” 


Culbertson in Recital Soon 

Sasha Culbertson, who has not been heard locally for 
several years, will return to the New York concert platform 
on Wednesday evening, January 16, at Carnegie Hall, when 
he will appear with an orchestra composed of members of 
the Philharmonic, conducted by Willem Van Hoogstraten. 
Mr. Culbertson will present two concertos—The Tschaikow- 
sky and the Paganini D major. In the latter he will play 
the Sauret cadenza. He will also play a part of the Bach 
A minor violin sonata. 





American Tenor Wins Ovation 
According to cable advices received by the Daniel Mayer 
office, Ernest Davis scored an almost sensational success 
as the Duke in Rigoletto in a performance at Novara, Italy. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The opera had to be repeated the next night by yg rey 
west, and although the house was completely sold out hun- 
reds had to be turned away. 





Reuben Davies Wins Critic’s Praise 

Reuben Davies, American pianist, who appeared in Fort 
Worth, Texas, recently, received the following tribute in 
the Star-Telegram of November 27: 

Presenting a program of wide sco; Reuben Davies, Texas pianist 
and composer, pleased his audience Monday night in the First Baptist 
Church auditorium with the opening concert of the Euterpean Club’s 

ular Priced Course, 

audience was sympathetic from the first bars of the opening 

Bach toccata and fugue, The full, clear and colorful tone which he 
draws from his instrument and his thorough musicianship made an 
immediate impression, an impression which was justified as he dis- 
played greater and greater command of technic in some of the latest 
numbers. His playing was marked by a great deal of polish and 
scholarly understanding and with firm rhythm. 

he second group of three Chopin selections explained why much of 
Davies’ fame rests upon his interpretations of that Polish genius. 
The artist gaved with a light elastic and brilliantly fluent technic and 
with considerable delicacy of interpretation, The fine emotionalism 
was there and the great vigor of the neurotic Pole, too, with nothing 
of that lamentable pitfall, mawkishness, 

Davies’ latest group, consisting of two Debussy pieces, three of his 
own compositions, Guion’s Pickaninny Dance, and a Liszt rhapsodie, 
won so much applause that the artist inserted an encore before the 
end of the group. The ponte twilight sentiment of Remembrance 
which Davies composed when he was fourteen years old, and which 
has attained great popularity, won instant response from the audience, 
a response which did not diminish for the more mature compositions, 
Passing Clouds and Fantasie in F sharp minor. The Pickaninny 
Dance is too full of humor, swinging rhythms and quaint melody and 
was too delightfully played by Davies not to captivate any audience. 

The closing _Liszt_ number not only showed Davies’ technical 
brilliance and his rhythmical and tonal mastery, but also highly pleased 
his auditors as a vigorous and stimulating performance of a very 
beautiful rhapsodie. 


Althouse with Hartford Oratorio Society 


Paul Althouse has been engaged to appear with the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oratorio Society again, on May 6, in a per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah in concert 
form, preceding his appearance at The North Shore Music 
Festival, Evanston, Ill, in Wagnerian songs and arias in 
English that same month, 


Chamlee Sings Roxas’ Dreams Dimly Lying 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
heen singing with great success, in America and England, 
Emilio A. Roxas’ song, Dreams Dimly Lying. Recently 
he made a record of it for the Brunswick Company. 


The Old Road Heard North and South 


The popularity of John Prindle Scott’s song, The Old 
Road, is constantly increasing, and it appears frequently on 
programs all over the country. Louis Pendleton, baritone, 
sang it recently in Mictaiam, Ala.; Bruce Benjamin, 
tenor, sang it in Detroit and New York; The Association 
Male Chorus sang it in Omaha, Neb., and the Metropolitan 
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Life Choral opened its December program in New York 
with this number. 


THE ROPE BROKE 


[The following was written by Ernest Newman for the 
Manchester (England) Guardian concerning conditions in 
London—conditions, indeed, which are not entirely unknown 
in New York. Press agents take notice!—The Editor.] : 


There is good reason, if only a commercial one why the unknown 
performer should spend money on a recital in London. It is ad- 
vertisement pure and simple. But why first-rate performers who 
are in no need of advertisement should give, in these days, concerts 
over which they must either lose or make next to nothing is a mys- 
tery, People in London will not pay just now for anything but the 
exceptional things—something that may really be better than the 
other things of its kind, or that may have only a sensation to boost 
it. It is a great pity, because if this sort of thing goes on it will 
deprive deadheads like myself of the opportunity to hear some of the 
great artists, If the big stupid public does not go on paying, the 
noble army of non-payers (needless to say, the most artistic section 
of the audience) will be musically starved. One of the three or 
four greatest of present-day pianists, after a couple of distressing 
experiences at Queen’s Hall this winter, went back to America 
swearing he would never set foot in England again, If this should 
mect his eye, I beg to assure him that there was no lack of appre- 
ciation of him among those who never pay for their seats at any 
concert if they can help it. 

Cannot the press-agents do something to mitigate this dreadful 
state of affairs? In the old days, it seems to me, they were a much 
more inventive breed than they are now, Time was when, if audi- 
ences did not flock to the prima donna as they should have done, 
something happened. The lady’s diamonds were stolen, or a Russian 
prince shot himself in despair of having his affection returned, or 
she had a. miraculous escape from a burning hotel, or an even more 
miraculous escape from the divorce court. But in these degenerate 
days, when publicity is so much easier than ever it was, nothing 
happens—except now and then by pure accident. It is not every 
“artist” who has such rattling luck as the young Czech violinist we 
read about a few days ago, who, “having heard shortly before his 
recital that only seven tickets had been sold, was so overwhelmed by 
disappointment and despair that he tried to commit suicide by hang- 
ing himself from a tree in the boulevard, Fortunately the rope did 
not hold, and he was found unconscious by two passers-by his life 
being thus saved.” 

Thus does fortune favor the phisticated. Supp this poor young 
fellow had had enough intelligence left him in his fit of despair to 
think the thing out properly, He would have got a rope that would 
not break, chosen a dark night for his suicide, and gone to some 
secluded spot where there would not have been the ghost of a chance 
of anyone seeing him, But our young friend was too distracted to 
do anything but act on the blind impulse of the moment—which 
drives him to hang himself amateurishly on a busy boulevard, and 
with a rope so unfitted for its purpose that even before the passers- 
by arrive the young man is on the ground and out of danger. I 
will answer for it that there will be more than seven tickets sold 
for that young man’s next recital. He will make a lot of money, 
and be able to buy a better make of rope for the next despairing day. 

If Providence can do this much unaided to help an “artist” to 
get an audience what could it not do with the skilled assistance of 
the professional publicity agent? It is a mere accident of course 
that the young man’s name is given in the reports; and if he goes 
to other countries to give recitals, no one, am sure, will be more 
annoyed than he and his agent to find the story being reprinted 
wherever he goes, But a wise artist and his agent will not leave 
so much to chance as was done in this case, 

am not recommending, of course, methods anything like so 
drastic for our great singers and violinists and pianists; there is 
always the horrible chance of a rope holding a few seconds too long, 
or the passers-by taking the wrong turning. But something will have 
to be done, or musical critics in London will be left with nothing 
to write about but mediocrities and nonentities. 
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The theaters celebrated the Christinas holidays by intro- 
ducing many new attractions, some of which are scheduled 
for long runs. ; 

The Sunday evening before Christmas saw the opening 
of Aucassin and Nicolette (an old French romance), and 
Nala and Damayanti (a Hindu play) at the Garrick Thea- 
ter, presented by the Theater Guild. 

Christmas Eve brought the initial appearances of two 
comedies and one revival. The latter was Maeterlinck’s 
play, The Bluebird, at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theater. 
The Alarm Clock, with Blanche Ring and Bruce McRae, 
appeared at the Thirty-ninth Street and The Wild West- 
cotts, by Anne Morrison, with Vivian Martin, Elliott Nu- 
gent and Morgan Farley opened at the Frazee. 

Christmas night saw three new productions; Hurricane, 
with Olga Petrova, at the Frolic; The Rise of Rosie 
O'Reilly, George M. Cohan’s new musical comedy, with 
Emma Haig, Virginia O’Brien, and Jack McGowan, at the 
Liberty; and Mary Jane McKane, a musical comedy by 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and William Cary Duncan, music 
by Herbert Stothart, with Mary Hay and Hal Skelly, at the 
new Imperial. 

The following afternoon, at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter, the Inter-Theater Arts presented Harlequinade, In the 
evening, Neighbors, a comedy by Leon Cunningham, came 
to the Equity Forty-eighth Street Theater, with Ruth Nu- 
gent, Jessie Crommette, and Alton Goodrich. Percy Mac- 
kaye’s comedy, This Fine-Pretty World, with E. J. Ballan- 
tine, Aline MacMahon and Perry Ivins, arrived at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 

Thursday matinee saw Wilson Collison’s The Vagabond, 
at the Apollo, with Robert T. Haines and Louis Bennison. 

Friday evening, Shaw's new play, Saint Joan, was the 
Theater Guild’s production. 

Saturady night, Nance O'Neil, at the Lenox Hill, 
made her appearance in Madre; and at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater, Roseanne, a negro play by Nan Bagby Stevens, 
was presented with Chrystal Herne in the lead. 


Tue Rivoit. 


In celebration of the holidays, the Rivoli last week was 
decorated with wreaths and in addition a couple of Christ- 
mas trees were laden with ornaments. There was a novel 
ending to the Pictorial, some snow scenes being shown which 
faded into a Christmas greeting to the Rivoli patrons. This 
was followed by a Christmas Fantasy, the setting for which 
was very effective. When the curtain rose strains of Holy 
Night were heard from within the church, outside of which 
were two ragged children. Next to the church was a house 
through the window of which a Christmas tree was to be 
seen, Of course, the children looked in wistfully, and as 
they turned away the little girl espied something in an ash 
can close by, and this she turned into a doll. Seating them- 
selves on the church steps the boy and girl soon fell asleep. 
What they dreamed was shown in motion pictures and on 
the stage. The audience appeared to like this number very 
much, 

Lillian Powell, one of the charming dancers of the Deni- 
shawn company, was greatly enjoyed in a Bubble Dance, 
danced to the music of one of Brahms’ waltzes. First she 
was shown doing this number in colored motion pictures 
and later in life. She manipulated the balloon with much 
skill and was light and graceful in every movement. 

The feature picture was Big Brother, a thoroughly inter- 
esting and well acted film. The director has succeeded in 
injecting plenty of atmosphere into this production. To go 
back to the beginning of the program, the. orchestra gave a 
colorful rendition of Suppe’s Morning, Noon and Night in 
Vienna. The first cellist had an opportunity in this to make 
some of the passages which fell to his lot stand out. The 
program was brought to a close with Contest, another Out- 
of-the-Inwell cartoon by Max Fleischer. 


Tue Caprrot. 


The holiday spirit was strongly embedded in the program 
at the Capitol last week, not only in the performance, but 
aiso in the decorations and li hes which served to add 
the yuletide atmosphere to each of the very Christmasy offer- 
ings as they appeared. It was therefore no surprise when 
Santa himself, in all his array of white whiskers and much 
jollity, leaped from behind the curtain and sang Peter Rab- 
bitt, with a pantomime accompaniment by the members of 
the Capitol Ballet Corps. Lee Roberts was the jolly old 
Saint who wished the audience a Merry Christmas, and 
introduced Betsy Ayres and the ensemble in a rendition of 
Herbert's Toyland. Mlle. Gambarelli and the Ballet Corps 
gave a repetition of the previous week's dance performance 
of the March of the Toys, from Herbert’s Babes in Toy- 
land. Also a repetition was Holy Night, sung by t 
ensemble in choir arose set in a picturesque cathedral-like 
background ; as well as other Christmas carols. 

Friend o’ Mine, the official national boy scout song, was 
offered as a prologue to the picture by William Robyn, 
assisted by James Parker Coombs. The Steadfast Heart, 
including an all-star cast, was an adaptation of Kelland’s 
Collier’s Weekly story, and proved excellent entertainment 
in the fact that it was quite different from the average mov- 
ing picture in plot. Mary Alden, as the insane mother, gave a 
striking portrayal of the role, and little Miriam Battista was 
her usual natural self as the heroine “before she grew up.” 


Tue STRanp. 


The program at the Strand last week was one of the most 
elaborate ever presented at that theater, Under the baton 
of Carl Edouarde, a frolic in four scenes (with gorgeous 
settings by Henry Dryfuss) was exceedingly well received 
on the part of the audiences. There was singing and danc- 
ing of a most fetching kind, and Arthur Lange’s Band, in 
jazz numbers, added much to the splendor of the proceed- 
ings, The costumes for the “frolic” were especially bril- 
liant. The overtare, Yuletide Tone Poem, was arranged 
for this program by Mr. Edouarde. It included a tableau, 
showing the three wise men of the East following the star 
and the singing of O Come All Ye Faithful. 

The feature picture was Booth Tarkington's Boy o’ Mine, 
with Ben Alexander, a t which will be enjoyed to 
the utmost by young and old. The remaining numbers on 
the program were the Topical Review and voy. Boner: Fable, 
The Animal’s Fair. 


Last week’s program was aeey on the newly con- 
structed stage, said to be the largest in any motion picture 
theater in the world. 


Tue RIAxto. 

Don’t Call It Love was the title of the feature picture 
at The Rialto last week, and it must be stated that it was 
far below The Rialto standard of feature offerings. Agnes 
Ayres is always good, Jack Holt was excellent as the lead- 
ing man, and Kosloff likewise splendid in the role of the 
impresario, but the role of Rita Coventry could have been 
in better hands. 

The Faust overture began the program, excellently ren- 
dered by the orchestra under Willy Stahl. A Christmas 
medley was used for Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz. Carl 
Formes gave a delightful interpretation of DeKoven's al- 
ways popular Brown October Ale, from Robin Hood. Vera 
Strelskaya and Nicholas Daks danced to the Polka Sergeant, 
from Night of Love. A very funny Harold Lloyd revival 
ended the program. May Jounson. 


Additional European Notes in Brief 


Recorp Recemts AND SALARIES For VIENNA OPERETTAS 

Vienna, December 12.—The Pearls of Cleopatra, Oscar 
Straus’ new operetta has had receipts of one billion Crowns 
during the ten nights following its premiére at the Theater 
an der Wien. Fritzi Massary, its star, who is soon to appear 
at the Staatsoper (!) in Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, 
is receiving a guaranteed salary of eighty millions a week. 
Seventy millions weekly have been offered to Carl Aagaard- 
Oestvig, the Staatsoper’s tenor, by the Carltheater, for the 
leading role in Julius Bittner’s operetta, Lagunentraum, 
but the Staatsoper has refused to release him. Other new 
Viennese operetta successes are Luck with the Ladies, by 
Bruno Granichstadten, and The Sweet Cavalier by set hy 


Ortro H. Kaun To Finance Historica, Pusiication 

Vienna, November 30.—Otto H. Kahn, in conjunction with 
two Austrian bankers, is the financial backer of a big new 
publication inaugurated by the Austrian State Library and 
entitled Monuments of the Theater. Similar to the Monu- 
ments of Musicaj Art, the new publication is to be a his- 
torical encyclopedia on the development of theatrical art. 
Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal are among 
the sponsors of the plan. i 

First GeRMAN Opera Discoverep 

Salzburg, November 28.—Professor Artur Kutscher, from 
Munich, in a lecture held here last night, disclosed the fact 
that in his research of the archives in Salzburg Municipal 
Museum he succeeded in discovering what must be termed 
the first opera ever performed in the German language. It 
is a musical legend entitled St. Katharina, and its first pro- 
duction took place at the Episcopal castle of Hellbrunn, 
near Salzburg, on August 31, 1617—ten years prior to the 
premiére of Daphne, by Heinrich Schiitz, which had 
heretofore been considered the first opera to be produced in 
German. P. B. 

Honeccer’s King Davin ArrkaANncep For Concert Use 

Winterthur, December 2.—Arthur Honegger’s dramatic 
psalm, Le Roi David, originally written for the stage and 
produced in that form some three years ago at the open-air 
theater at Méziéres (Switzerland), has been completely 
rearranged for concert performance by the composer. It 
was heard in the new form (in which connecting recitation 
is inserted) for the first time at the concert of the Winter- 
thur Mixed Choir (conductor, Ernst Wolters) on Decem- 
ber 2. This occasion also marked its first performance in 
German, the version being by Hans Reinhart, the Winter- 
thur poet. The success was striking. H. W. 


A. Russ Patterson Studio Notes 


Eugene Frey, bass-baritone, was soloist with the Commu- 
nity Chorus and Orchestra at Buffalo, N. Y., December 30; 
Lenore Van Blerkom, soprano, soloist for the American 
Music Optimists, Waldorf, December 18; Theological Semi- 
nary, January 6, New York; Athené Club, Waldorf, Jan- 
uary 3, and Pleiades Club, New York. Clarabel Nordholm, 
soprano, and Edward Beckman, tenor, were en as 
soloists at the Calvary M. E. Church for the Christmas 
music, December 23, 

The following tos gave a fine radio program for. WJY, 
New York, on Thursday evening, December 27, for the 
Mayor Hylan Committee: Caroline Krooks, soprano; Clara- 
bel Nordholm, soprano; Edward Beckman, tenor; Robert 
Johnston, baritone, and Eugene Frey, bass-baritone. 


Arrival of Nicolai Sokoloff, 2nd 
Nicolai Sokoloff, the conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and Mrs. Sokoloff celebrated the third holiday within a 
week, It was nothing less than the arrival of a young man 
who has already been named Nicolai Sokoloff, 2nd, and who 
made his bow to the musical world on December 27. Mrs. 
Sokoloff and son are both doing well. 





Renting Problem to Music 
Anxious one—I’m looking for A flat. 
ent—You must C sharp and B sharp or you'll B flat, 
but B natural I have D flat for you. 
Anxious One—No, no, mi sol, I haven’t the Do for 
that. —Exchange. 


Secretary of Grandmothers’ Club Dies 
Mrs. M. J. Porterfield, of Richmond, Ind., and Miami, 
Fia., woe away on Christmas Day at the 
Mrs. Porterfield, who was over eighty, was 
famous Grandmothers’ Club of Miami, which was origi 
organized by her daughter, Grace Porterfie the 


prerequisite 
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CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
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RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


A REGINALD BARKER Production 


“PLEASURE MAD” 


A Metro Picture 
Moscow Artists Ensemble 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 
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with GLENN HUNTER 
SASCHA JACOBSEN, famous violinist 


Jacques Pintol at Piano 
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to the National Federation of Music Clubs and a feature of 
its regular meetings is the singing of old songs. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is the only honorary member. 


SCOTTI’S SILVER JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 5) 

for the gallery gods. His speech made the biggest hit of 
the evening with the audience—-except for Mr. Scotti’s own. 
What Mr. McDermott said was: “I have a great pleasure 
and privilege in standing on the stage with the greatest 
artists in the world. I have been coming here twenty-seven 
years and think I have heard Mr. Scotti in every perform- 
ance he has given.” Then he got stuck, shook hands with 
Scotti, made a bow, and retired, amid a tremendous round 
of applause. 

Finally Mr. Scotti made a speech in reply that was also 
notable for its brevity and pith. It was as follows: “My 
dear colleagues, my friends, you know my Engleesh. I| 
must say thanks for this tribute, the best, most wonderful 
moment of my life. I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. God bless you all, what you did for me.” 

Then the curtain went down—it was about 11 :45—and 
everybody who didn’t have private cars fought for taxis 
to get over to the Biltmore. The big banquet hall on the 
nineteenth floor was. crowded—there must have been 600 
to 700 diners who had accepted the invitations or boughts 
tickets from the Italo-American Society. After a decidedly 
skimpy menu had been served, they started speeches again 
so poe that the after-dinner coffee was entirely omitted. 

irst Paul D. Cravath, president of the Society, got up 
and introduced Otto H. Kahn again, who made his second 
speech of the evening. After this the Italian Ambassador 
made a short and telling gp ending by presenting Mr. 
Scotti with the cross of the order already named. Then 
W. J. Henderson, who has been a music critic in New 
York during Scotti’s entire twenty-five years’ career here, 
made the best speech of the evening; short—two sticks and 
a half, he said—and to the point. Mr. Henderson pointed 
out for one es that no matter what kind of a role Mr. 
Scotti had mre , he had never in any instance shown any- 
thing but the best taste on the stage. The final speech was 
made by Walter Damrosch, who invited the guests to join 
him in singing For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. By this 
time it was almost two o'clock, so the party went out of 
the banquet room, the tables were taken out and the event 
turned into a dance for those who stayed on. Taken al- 
together, it was a grand evening. 
Notes. 

Jean de Reszke sent a cable. Emma Calve, who was in 
the audience and at the banquet afterwards, sent a letter. 
Marcella Sembrich, when she came into the theater to sit 
down in the second row, before the opera began, got a 
special greeting for herself from the orchestra and from 
the audience, to which she responded by rising and ing. 

There were two noted figures from the Italian art world 

at Scotti’s table at the banquet—Italo Montemezzi, the com- 
poser, and Luigi Pirandello, the playwright. 
_ It would take at least a column in the Musicat Courier 
just to set down the names of the prominent figures from 
the social and musical world who were either at the theater, 
at the banquet, or at both. 

Scotti was not only loaded with honor and honors, but 
also realized a substantial sum from the net proceeds of the 
Tosca performance. H. O. O. 


' J. Fischer & Bro. to Publish Jenkins’ New Song 
Cyril Jenkins, com of many choral ks, whose 
ae a Lead, Kindly Light was Sovoralily rdvdieed re- 
cently placed for publication with J. Fischer & Bro,, New 
York, a setting, for baritone solo and chorus, of There Is a 
Green Hill Far Away, for the Lenten season. 
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ERNANI IS REVIVED BY THE METROPOLITAN : 
OPERA COMPANY WITH SPLENDID CAST 


Two Performances Given in One Week, in Brooklyn and on Broadway, Starring Ponselle, Martinelli, Ruffo and Mardones 
—Carmen the Christmas Matinee, with Easton, Morgana, Tiffany, Telva, Fleta, De Luca, Ananian, Meader, Rothier 
and Gabor—Jeritza, Danise and Tokatyan Make Much of Thais—Marta Given Again, with Alda and 
Gigli in the Principal Parts—Bori, Didur, Rothier, D’Arle and Scotti in Bohéme-~A Notable 
List of Soloists at Sunday Night Concert 


CarMEN, December 25 (MATINEE). 

Carmen was the opera given at the special Christmas 
matinee with the following cast: Carmen, Florence Easton; 
Micaela, Nina Morgana; Frasquita, Marie Tiffany; Mer- 
cedes, Marion Telva; Don Jose, Miguel Fleta; Escamillo, 
Giuseppe De Luca; Dancaire, Paola Ananian; Remendado, 
George Meader; Zuniga, Leon Rothier, and Morales, Ar- 
nold Gabor. 

Mme. Easton, as on previous occasions, gave an excellent 
portrayal of the title role, singing and acting the part of 
the seductive cigarette girl with charm and intelligence, and 
infusing sincerity in her work. Mr. Fleta, who was in 
excellent voice, made a striking figure as Don Jose, singing 
his arias and concerted numbers admirably. Nina Morgana 
made a favorable and lasting impression with her unusually 
fine singing of her solos in act Tit. The Escamillo of De 
Luca is so well known for its excellence that detailed com- 
ment is unnecessary; suffice it to say, his singing of the 
Toreador song was heartily agoldied, Others in the cast 
who distinguished themselves by their fine work were Marie 
Tiffany, Marion Telva, George Meader, Paolo Ananian ,and 
Leon Rothier. s 

The ballet in act IV, arranged by Rosina Galli, was 
beautifully presented by Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio 
and corps de ballet. rchestra and chorus did unusually 
good work under the direction of Louis Hasselmans. 


Ernanli, December 25. 


A brilliant revival of Ernani, with a remarkable cast, was 
the Christmas Night offering of the Metropolitan for Brook- 
lyn opera lovers. The old opera, in spite of the stereotyped 
style, thrills the hearers, particularly those who love melody 
and still like to hear people sing. It contains a feast of 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, and glorifies ensembles, all more 
or less alike, but full of thrills of all kinds. 

The cast was superb, Ponselle, Martinelli, Ruffo, Mar- 
dones, and others, sang gloriously, and seemed to like what 
they were doing. It is a relief to hear music of this kind 
occasionally and it must be gratifying to the stars to hear 
themselves sing a complete melody. The chorus was un- 
usually fine, and clearly showed the careful preparation 
which must have been necessary to accomplish such a result. 
Mr. Papi gave an excellent reading to the score, and his 
orchestra left nothing to be desired. Mr. Papi’s unusual 
musical memory permits him to pay attention to the singers 


voice be heard as Nicias, the Misses Guilford and Anthony 
were the lively little seductresses, and Miss Telva the very 
proper nun, Hasselmans conducted. 


Marta, DecemBer 27. 

On Thursday evening, December 27, Flotow’s tuneful 
opera was repeated at the Metropolitan before an audience 
that was not hesitant about showing its deep appreciation. 
Both Alda and Gigli, particularly, received ovations after 
their big solos, and these two artists were splendidly as- 
sisted by Kathlcen Howard as Nancy and Giuseppe De Luca 
as Plunkett. Malatesta was capital as Sir Tristan. The 
chorus sang extremely well and there was plenty of action. 
Papi conducted with authoritative skill. 

Ernant, Decemser 28. 

Ernani came back to the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Friday evening, December 28, for the first time this year. 
Rosa Ponselle was the Elvira. There may be some other 
singer in the world who does this early Verdi heroine as 
well as Miss Ponselle and whose voice is equally well suited 
to it, but if there be one, her name does not occur. to the 
reviewer at present. Rid of the slight nervousness which 
she showed at her season’s debut, she was in full command 
of her magnificent vocal art and sang superbly. Mr. Marti- 
nelli was again the Ernani, giving his familiar picture of the 
role, singing with freedom and plenitude of voice and making 
as much out of the stuffed puppet as anyone can. Titta 
Ruffo was the Don Carlos. Mr, Ruffo is—Mr. Ruffo, with 
his inclination always to sing a bit louder than necessary. 
Still it was a commanding presentation of the role of Don 
Carlos. Mr. Mardones was a full voiced Don Ruy. Papi 
conducted and an audience that completely filled the house 
was liberal in its applause. 

La Boneme, Decemper 29. 

It was Boheme, on December 29, with Gigli singing for 
the Saturday nighters as a special treat, and Bori doing the 
same. Other familiar figures on the occasion were Didur 
and Rothier, with Scotti giving one of his rare Marcellos, 
and Yvonne D’Arle repeating her piquant picture of Musetta 
The familiar and thoroughly competent cast gave a fine per- 
formance to the great joy of a crowded house. Papi con- 
ducted. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, December 30. 


Those appearing. at the Sunday Night Concert at the 
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Metropolitan to Honor Montemezzi 

Italo Montemezzi, distinguished composer, is visiting in 
this country for a short time with his American wife. In 
his honor there will be a special gala performance of his 
L’Amore dei Tre Re at the Metropolitan on Wednesday 
evening, January 9. The principal roles will be sung by 
Miss Bori and Messrs. Gigli, Danise and Didur, with Moran- 
zoni conducting. 


Something New 


Announcing a new soprano, 

Ruth Alviene Anderson, 

Born December 31, 1923. 

Exclusive direction, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Anderson. 
Happy New Year! 


Benefit Concert for German Relief 


On December 14 a concert for the benetit of German Chil- 
dren Relief was held at Stieff Hall, Baltimore. The follow- 
ing artists appeared: Geraldine Edgar, violinist; Mrs. Max 
Broedel, cellist; Anne Baugher, contralto; Antoinette von 
Eggers Doering, pianist; Carl Doering, pianist; Elsa Me- 
lamet-Schmidt, accompanist. 


Hempel, Salvi and Gunster at Biltmore 
The fifth Biltmore Morning Musicale will be held in the 
grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, Friday morning, 
January 11. The artists appearing on this occasion are: 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Alberto Salvi, harpist; Frederick 
Gunster, tenor. 


Elizabeth Gutman at Hotel Astor 


At the Hotel Astor on December 25 a reception was held 
under the auspices of the National Hadassah, on which occa- 
sion Elizabeth Gutman, the singer of Jewish folk songs, 
gave an interesting program. Her delightful singing called 
forth encores and an abundance of applause. 


Ethelynde Smith Heard in Schubuta 


Under the auspices of the Schubuta Music Club, Schubuta, 
Miss., Ethelynde Smith, the well known soprano, scored 
a decided success in recital. She was praised highly by her 
audience and the critics. 


Frederick Baer in The Messiah 
Frederick Baer will sing the baritone role in the perform- 
ance of the Messiah to be given by the Worcester, Mass., 
Oratorio Society. 





Levitzki in All-Chapin Program 
_On Saturday afternoon, January 19, Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, will return from a Southern tour for his last recital 








and thereby get a more artistic result. In all, it was a great 


Christmas Night. 
Tuats, December 26. 


It was Mme. Jeritza as Thais, supported by Giuseppe 

‘ J cass at the Metro- 
politan on Wednesday evening, December 26, the soprano 
giving the familiar figure which has won her so much suc- 


Danise as Athanael, that pleased a full 


cess, and 


Metropolitan on December 30 
Morgan Kingston, Orville 


warmth and acting well. Armand Tokatyan let his excellent _ bers. 


were: Queena Mario, Frances 
Peralta, Ina Bourskaya, Jeanne Gordon and Flora Perini, 
Harrold, Armand Tokatyan, 
Adamo Didur and William Gustafson. These artists gave 
much pleasure in their singing of selections from six operas 
—Martha, Samson et Delila, Fedora, Boris Godunoff 
L’Elisir d’Amore, L’Amico Fritz and Fedora. The orches- 


of the season at Carnegie Hall, when he will present an 
all-Chopin program, 


Nikisch at Metropolitan 
On Sunday evening, January 13, Mitja Nikisch, pianist, 
will be the visiting soloist at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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Mr. Danise singing the Monk with sympathy and tra, under Bamboscheck, was also heard in additional num- rage playing the Liszt concerto in A major and a group 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 
Beebe weet cee Tate Wh ee 


Studios Steinway grand pianos for pert time reser- 
ae eS ee we t 


Se eka ae 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13 & 15 B 98th... $7-30-4) W. Oth Bt, 195 B 7th Bt 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 





Soto Viotinist AND CELLIsT, first class, 
wanted for concert. Address, “X. L.,” 
care of Musicar Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 





Circassian Watnut Basy Granp Piano 
(Knabe), costing originally $1,400.00, for 
sale at sacrifice. Good condition. Ad- 
dress, “J. V.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avetiie, New York. 





EuizAsetu Kuyrer, 315 Riverside Drive, 
wants to meet concert singers for a forth- 
coming concert production and perhaps 
tour. 





EmpLoyMENT WANTED, in musical atmos- 
phere, by trained nurse, as maid or com- 
panion. Address, “E. 1,” care of Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Phono rape Recording Laboratory 
has ea a new department to 
their actwities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of thew own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OBITUARY 


Reed Miller 


Reed Miller, was seized with a 
heavy coughing spell Saturday, December 29, ruptured a 
blood vessel, became unconscious, and died several hours 
later, the funeral taking place on the last day of the year at 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, of which he was solo tenor. The 
Christmas decorations, the presence of the Mendelssohn 
Club (of which he was a member), the choral service 
with beautiful music (especially that which was sung un- 
accompanied), ail this was most impressive. Rev. Dr. Stires, 
his summer neighbor at Bolton Landing, Lake George, was 
manifestly stirred, his voice husky, in the words of appre 
ciation uttered by him. He spoke of “the vacant seat in the 
choir, our affectionate relation, the friendly smile and flash 
the words of cheer ever on his lips, and how, but 
he had sung Comfort Ye My People so 
Mendelssohn Glee Club sang 
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O Come All Ye Faithful and the service ended with the 
singing of the choir as recessional of I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say. The honorary pall-bearers numbered twelve, 
selected from among leading professional musical folk of 
the day. 

His first musical work was done as solo-tenor of Calvary 
M. E. Church, Harlem, New York; then followed Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, the Brick Presbyterian Church, and then 








REED MILLER 


Thomas’. Born in South Carolina, he had many of the 
aint teristics of the Southerner, and his genial ways and 
open-hearted manner endeared him to all. Along with his 
church singing, he had a distinguished career as oratorio 
and concert soloist, having travelled with noted organiza- 
tions, and sung in practically all the principal cities of the 
United States. Had he lived until February 29 he would 
have been forty-four years of age; his widow is Nevada 
Van der Veer, the contralto, to whom he was married in 
1909. The burial was at Springfield Center, Otsego County, 
New York. 





Mrs. Kinsey’s Funeral 


The funeral of Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, wife of Manager 
Kinsey of the Chicago Musical College, an unfortunate 
victim of the wreck of the Twentieth Century Express, will 
take place on Monday, January 7, at the chapel of Rose Hill 
Cemetery, Chicago. The ceremony has been postponed so 
long awaiting the recovery of Mr. Kinsey, who has been 
confined at St. Vincent's Hospital, Erie, Pa., ever since the 
wreck, Mr. Kinsey, whose principal injury was a fractured 
leg, was able to return home this week with his leg in a cast. 
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Review of New Music 


(Continued from page 22) 
(Mysore Educational Service, Bungalore City. Printed at the Guruvilas 
Printing Works, 1923) 
The Psychology of Music 
By H. P. Frishna Rao, B. A. 

This seems to be somewhere in India, and the book is all 
about all sorts of mysterious things, quite incomprehensible 
to this reviewer, who acknowledges his ignorance of the 
whole thing, and his utter failure to comprehend its interest 
or value except, perhaps, to folk-lorists. There is, inded, a 
lot in the book that touches upon our own musical idiom, 
but it does so in a way that is, at least to this reviewer, quite 


meaningless. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) 


Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies, Fully Described 
and Analyzed 


By Edwin Evans 

This is in two volumes, Nos. 1 to 5 in the finest volume, 
6 to 9 in the second. Only the first volume has been re- 
ceived by the reviewer, who cannot say whether the second 
part has been published as yet or not. This first volume, 
with nearly 400 pages and over 600 musical examples, sells 
at so low a figure that it will be within reach of every 
student. And students will find it useful far beyond any 
association it has with the works of Beethoven. A careful 
perusal of it will give the student an insight of many sub- 
jects indirectly connected with the main theme of the author, 
many traditions and the memory of traditions almost now 
forgotten, points of view which few of us realize exist 
or ever did exist. In many things one will agree with our 
author, in others disagreement will be complete, and his 
remarks will be, for that very reason, all the more in- 
structive and illuminating. Our author has a most unfortu- 
ately imaginative style and an annoying tendency to wander 
from his point in defence of Beethoven, all that he did and 
all that he was. As an example of this numerous passages 
might be cited. One will suffice. Speaking of the finale 
of the fifth symphony he writes: “The critics of the period 
wept many tears of wisdom over the want of originality in 
this subject, quite oblivious of the fact that it is the con- 
ception of the hour or triumph wherein originality lies, and 
that the realization of that idea forbids all departure from 
primitive material. The previous movements have taken us 
through vicissitudes the expression of which has involved the 
display of technical originality without stint, and the pres- 
ence of which was there required precisely as its absence 
now is— as a means to an end. Our vicissitudes being over, 
how shall the trumpeters proclaim that fact save in 
Volkston ?” 

It*is a pity that a highly scientific book by a highly 
scientific man should descend to such imaginative childish- 
ness as this. It will certainly annoy American readers, who 
demand plain fact plainly stated. But, it must be added, 
it does not really lessen the value of the work. It is a 
blemish of style resulting from overenthusiasm, but there 
remains a wealth of plain fact plainly stated. 

The book is a real addition to low priced works on the 
musical classics. M. Ere ea am 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 

You are V etesnce to be co — wtalated on your 
splendid ac chie r e e of ae 
Autopiano, whi ch 3 Sie a > ‘the “he est playe 
I have ev rae playe d. 

te. is * Boson a moon b bes utiful in tone and expres 

ably poral, that I can rendily 
wade alee 4 Py “the he wote no leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


<a tle 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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